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By keeping physical 
fitness in the 
forefront of the 
nation’s concerns, 
the federal 
government can make 
a substantial 
contribution toward 
improving the 
health and vigor 

of our citizens. 
—John F. Kennedy 


See Page 4 
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Sound Slide 


lms 


COACH-TEACH-STUDY 


Every high school and college athletic department 


should have a complete set of these modern teaching 
aids. The Athletic Institute’s 35mm sound slidefilms 


are the greatest sports instruction aids ever produced. 


sound records), 


handbook, 


They're now used to teach sports skills to over 
6,000,000 students every year. 
understand, authoritative, and economical. They'll 
help make your teaching job easier. Each kit con- 
tains color slidefilm units (available with or without 


instructor’s guide, and student 


Slidefilms are easy-to- 


‘NOW AVAILABLE IN TWENTY-FOUR POPULAR ee SUBJECTS 


© APPARATUS ACTIVITIES 
for boys and men 


Sound, $57.45 
* ARCHERY 
Sound, $42.15 
BADMINTON 
Sound, $54.75 
BASEBALL 
Sound, $72.20 
BASKETBALL 
Sound, $61.00 
BOWLING 
Sound, $34.30 


Write today for full 


details— 


The Athletic 


Institute, 


Merchandise Mart 


Room 805 


Chicago 54, Illinois 


Silent, $49.05 
Silent, $36.55 
Silent, $47.15 
Silent, $61.00 
Silent, $50.80 
Silent, $28.70 


CAMPFIRE 
Sound, $17.80 
CAMPCRAFT 
Sound, $17.85 Silent, $15.05 
COMPETITIVE SWIMMING 
Sound, $34.20 Silent, $28.60 
DIVING 
Sound, $45.10 
FENCING 
Sound, $51.70 


GOLF 
Sound, $43.85 


Silent, $39.50 
Silent, $46.10 
Silent, $38.25 


| 
a NON- PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVAN EMENT | 
ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL 


GYMNASTICS 
for girls and women 

Sound, $44.35 Silent, $38.75 
LIFE SAVING 

Sound, $19.50 Silent. $16.70 
SKIN AND DIVING 

Sound, $79.7 Silent, $71.30 
SOFTBALL 

Sound, $79.50 Silent, $68.30 


Sound, $31.90 Silent, $26.30 
Sound, $57.15 Silent, $48.75 


* TRACK G FIELD 
Sound, $60.55 

TRAMPOLINING 
Sound, $35.55 


Silent, $46.55 


Silent, $29.95 


TUMBLING 
Sound, $30.25 Silent, $24.65 
*TUMBLING—ADVANCED 


Silent, $31.65 


Sound, $37.25 
VOLLEYBALL 

Sound, $42.30 
WRESTLING 

Sound, $65.15 


Silent, $36.70 


Silent, $56.75 
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“Ah so,Willoughby!... 


but is it functional? 


Each year our design staff probes, sifts and screens dozens of styling ideas for 
MOORE girls’ gymwear. 


One of the most important tests is functionalness. For example: is it built for 
action? does it have proper freedom allowance for ease in drills? is perform- 
ance restricted by needless accessory, trim, or a wrong-placed pocket that 
gets in the way? 

Practiced eyes detect the probable trouble spots, and many a style idea gets 
stopped right here. The few that pass this far must now meet performance 
standards on the gym floor. At E. R. MOORE CO., it’s test and analyze, 
test and analyze. 


When your MOORE-man calls, you know that product and performance go 
hand in hand. 


Key teaching aid for girls’ gym classes 


Scrutinizing analyzers “‘weigh” a new style idea: |. to r., Dick Osner, Jim Barfoot, Vince O’ Bren. Standing: Phil Hunter 


E. R. MOORE CoO. 
1641 N. Allesandro St. + 
Phone: DUnkirk 7-3205 


. E. R. MOORE CO. 


OF CALIFORNIA 932 Dakin Street - Chicago 13, Illinois E. R. MOORE CO. 


Phone: GRaceland 7-3600 


Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


1605 Boylston Ave. 


NORTHWEST 
Seattle 22, Wash. 


Phone: EVergreen 3-2800 Phone: EAst 2-2848 
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Consider the New Editions of 
These Class-Tested Favorites 


.- + for your “Track” course 


Sth Edition! Bresnahan-T uttle-Cretzmeyer 


TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS © 


Designed for your college course in “Theory and Practice of Track and Field Athletics” 
for PE majors, this popular text comprehensively explains the modern procedures and 
techniques in track and field events for coaching both the novice and the experienced 
athlete. The 5th edition contains pertinent, up-to-date material on aids in physical condi- 
tioning, diet, training schedules (both American and European), and information on 
construction plans for a track and field layout. Your students will find much of this 
material valuable later in their coaching careers. Entirely new in format, this revision 
also contains new chapters on recent experimental research in velocities in sprinting as 
well as with weight training exercises, tension exercises, and steeplechase running. The 
authors describe each event in the step-by-step order in which the body movements are 
executed. All of these movements are then clearly shown in beautifully drawn illustra 
tions based on motion picture films. 


By GEORGE T. BRESNAHAN, Associate Professor of Physical Education and formerly Track Coach, State 
University of towa, lowa City: W. W. TUTTLE, Ph.D., Sc.D., Professor of Physiology, State University of 
lowa and Member of the American Academy of Physical Education, lowa City, lowa; and FRANCIS X. 
CRETZMEYER, Assistant Professor of Physical Education and Track Coach, State University of lowa, lowa 
City, lowa. 1960, 5th edition, 538 pages, 514” x 814”, 191 drawings and photographs in 47 figures. 
Price, $5.50. 


.. + for your “Swimming” Course 


3rd Edition! Armbruster-Allen-Harlan 


SWIMMING AND DIVING 


Written for use in all levels of swimming and diving courses 
this instructive text aids the student and coach in improving 
the techniques, skills and performances of advanced swimmers 
and divers. It emphasizes good form based on kinesiologic 
principles and physical laws and presents the technique of 
each dive in detail. This 3rd edition covers all the new com 
petitive dives, especially the difficult twisting and sommersault 
dives as they are taught by the former Olympic Champion 
the late Bruce Harlan. In addition, this book discusses the 
side-stroke and elementary back stroke, a new stroke called 
the Armbruster-resting back stroke and explains a new method 
of teaching beginners to swim. 

By DAYID A. AMMBRUSTER, SR., M.A., Associate Professor of Physical 
Educaton and Head Swimming Coach Emeritus, University of lowa; 
ROBERT H. ALLEN, B.S., M.A., Head Swimming Coach, University of lowa; 


and BRUCE HARLAN, B.S., M.A., Diving Coach, University of Michigan. 
1958, 3rd edition, 373 pages, 6” x 9’, illustrated. Price, $5.00. 


Gladly Sent to Teachers for Consideration As Texts! 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 


3207 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis 3, Missouri 


COMING 
EVENTS 


January 9-11 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
and American Football Coaches Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

January 9-12 
White House Conference on Aging, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

January 15 
Eastern Athletic Trainers’ Association Meet- 
ing, New York City 

January 18-20 
Mid-Atlantic District Recreation Conference 
of the National Recreation Association, 
Pocono Manor, Pennsylvania 

February 10-13 
Annual Camp Convention of Association of 
Private Camps, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City 

February 25-27 
Southern Association for Physical Education 
of College Women, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

February 27-March 3 
AAHPER Southern District Convention, At- 
lanta, Georgia 

March 9-11 
Eighth National Conference on Physicians 
and Schools, Department of Health Educa- 
tion, American Medical Association, Shera- 
ton Towers, Chicago, Iilinois 

March 14-18 
National Junior College Athletic Associa- 
tion, Hutchinson, Kansas 

March 17-21 
Annual convention of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, joint session with Eastern Dis- 
trict, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

March 23-25 
Annual Conference, National Intramural As- 
sociation, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

March 23-25 
American Hockey Coaches Association Con- 
vention, St. Paul, Minnesota 

March 27-29 
AAHPER Midwest District Convention, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 

March 29-April 1 
Athletic and Recreation Federation of Col- 
lege Women Annual Convention, University 
of Illinois, Urbana 

April 5-8 
AAHPER Central District Convention, 
Wichita, Kansas 

April 13-15 
AAHPER- Northwest District Convention, 
Seattle. Washington 

April 18-22 
AAHPER Southwest District Convention, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

April 30-May 6 
National Youth Fitness Week 

June 11-18 
National Section on Dance Workshop on 
Movement, Woman's College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

June 19-23 
Women's Collegiate Golf Tournament, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Golf Course, Ann Arbor 
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WIN THIS FREE 


TENNIS 
“a TOURNAMENT CENTER FOR 
YOUR SCHOOL, OR PROGRAM 


SIMPLY RUN A Haward TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENT 
BY RETURNING THE COUPON BELOW TODAY FOR ‘d..- 


HARVARD TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENT | KIT 


Get everything you need absolutely free to organize 
your own full participation table tennis tournament: 
Harvard Table Tennis Teacher with complete instructions, 
rules and tournament tips; tournament charts; complete 
tournament publicity program and tally sheets. 

Free .. . for your winners, valuable Harvard Gold 
Medals and Award Certificates when you complete and 
return the tournament tally sheet. 


Your Free Tournament Kit tells how you 
may win a complete Harvard Table Tennis Center. 


~~ Gentlemen: 


Please send us one free Harvard Table Tennis Tournament Kit so we 
may run a tournament and try for a free Table Tennis Center. 


SCHOOL or ORG. 
NAME ; 


ST. & NO. 
CITY 


TOURNAMENT 
WiLL START ON 


WE EXPECT 
TO PLAY (NUMBER) 


WE DO DO NOT______OFFER 
TABLE TENNIS ALL YEAR 


THERE ARE IN OUR 
SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION _ 


(DATE) 


complete Pe ververd Tob! all yhe equiP 4 
Ups yj 
/ 
Haward TABLE TENNIS CO. - 60 STATE ST. - BOSTON, MASS. 7 
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President-Elect Kennedy Supports a Program 
to Make Health and Physical Fitness 
@ primary National Concern 


UP 1139 (RELEASE AT 6:30 P. M. EST) 


NEW YORK--PRESIDENT ELECT KENNEDY CITED THE GROWING PHYSICAL 
SOFTNESS OF AMERICANS AS A MENACE TO OUR SECURITY TODAY AND 
OUTLINED A PLAN TO COMBAT IT IN A COPYRIGHTED ARTICLE WRITTEN FOR 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED [DECEMBER 26, 1960]. 


KENNEDY SAID IN THE ARTICLE THAT THERE HAS BEEN NO IMPROVEMENT 
IN THE PHYSICAL FITNESS OF OUR YOUTH DURING THE PAST FIVE YEARS. 
"OUR SCHOOLS HAVE BEEN URGED TO GIVE INCREASED ATTENTION TO 
THE PHYSICAL WELL-BEING OF THRIR STUDENTS." HE SAID. “YET THERE 
HAS BEEN NO NOTICEABLE IMPROVEMENT." 


KENNEDY'S STATEMENTS MARKED THE FIRST TIME THAT A PRESIDENT- 
ELECT EVER HAS MADE A MAJOR POLICY STATEMENT FOR PUBLICATION IN 
A MAGAZINE UNDER HIS BY-LINE. 


KENNEDY'S PLAN TO COUNTER-ACT PHYSICAL SOFTNESS, HE EXPLAINED, 
WILL GO INTO EFFECT WHEN HIS NEW ADMINISTRATION BEGINS NEXT MONTH. 
"THIS IS A NATIONAL PROBLEM," HE SAID, "AND IT REQUIRES NATIONAL 
ACTION." 


"THE HARSH FACT OF THE MATTER IS," KENNEDY SAID, "THAT THERE 
ARE AN INCREASINGLY LARGE NUMBER OF YOUNG AMERICANS WHO ARE 
NEGLECTING THEIR BODIES—WHOSE PHYSICAL FITNESS IS NOT WHAT IT 
SHOULD BE~-WHO ARE GETTING SOFT, AND SUCH SOFTNESS ON THE PART OF 
THE INDIVIDUAL CITIZENS CAN HELP TO STRIP AND DESTROY THE VITALITY 
OF A NATION." 


HE SAID THAT PHYSICAL FITNESS IS AS VITAL TO THE ACTIVITIES 
OF PEACE AS TO THOSE OF WAR. 


KENNEDY OUTLINED A FOUR-STEP PLAN OF ACTION AND SAID GOVERNOR 
ABRAHAM RIBICOFF OF CONNECTICUT, THE NEW SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE WILL HAVE THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR IMPLEMENT- 
ING THE PROGRAM. 


--1. ESTABLISH A WHITE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON HEALTH AND FITNESS 
TO FORMUATE AND CARRY OUT A PROGRAM TO IMPROVE THE PHYSICAL 
CONDITION OF THE NATION. 


--2. MAKE PHYSICAL FITNESS OF OUR YOUTH THE DIRECT RESPONSI- 
BILITY OF HEW, 


--3. INVITE THE GOVERNOR OF EACH STATE TO ATTEND AN ANNUAL 
NATIONAL YOUTH FITNESS CONGRESS. 


--4. PROCLAIM THROUGH ALL DEPARTMENTS OF THE GOVERNMENT 
THAT THE PROMOTION OF SPORTS PARTICIPATION AND PHYSICAL FITNESS 
IS A BASIC AND CONTINUING POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


12/20--N434PES 


We reprint here, in full, 
the text of a United 
Press news release cov- 
ring President-Elect 
John F. Kennedy’s un- 
precedented policy 
statements on the im- 
portance of physical fit 
ness to the future well- 
being and security of 
the nation. We know 
that the entire profes- 
sion shares with the As- 


sociation officers and 
headquarters staff the 
concern expressed here 
for increased emphasis 
on the health and physi- 
eal fitness of America’s 
children, youth, and 


adults. This strong sup- 
port, at such an early 
point in the new ad- 
ministration, brings re- 
newed encouragement to 
those AAHPER mem 
bers, our colleagues in 
the NEA, and dedicated 
individuals from all 
walks of life, who have 
long urged ja realistic 
approach to federal 
support for local com- 
munities and states in 
our specific areas of 
education. The New 
Year augurs well for 
marked attention to the 
health and physical vig- 
or of our citizens. The 
JOURNAL will keep you 
informed of develop- 
ments in this strategic 
new national policy. 
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THIS MONTH'S QUESTION IS: 


iversity, Morgantown 


“Should the school year be lengthened? If so, what effect would this 
have on the programs of health, physical education, and recreation? 

According to our contributors to this month’s basic question there are 
both advantages and disadvantages to lengthening the school year. If the 
school year is lengthened it is obvious that our profession can make unique 
contributions to enriching the erperiences of boys and girls. However, our 
profession needs to be alert not only to the opportunities presented in an 
extended school year but also to the disrupting influence upon family life 


and recreational opportunities. 


George |. Werner, director of physical 
education, Spokane Public Schools, Spo- 
kane, Washington, says: Some critics 
of present school costs have suggested 
the all-year school as a means of cutting 
down the cost of education. The Wash- 
ington State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction recently studied this ques- 
tion to determine the feasibility of a 
longer school year in Washington 
schools. He concluded that the all-year 
school is not a practical solution for 
the sehool financial problem. School 
systems in various parts of the eountry 
which have experimented with the ex- 
tended school year have returned to 
the usual ninestnonth pattern. Although 
the extended school year does not seem 
to be practical for the entire school 
program, the extended year does offer 
an opportunity which physical eduea- 
tors should seize. 

Physical education has led the way 
in extending the school day with the 
after-school intramural and_ intersechol- 
astie athletic program. This has given 
children added time for laboratory ex- 
periences in the activities taught in the 
physical education class program. 

It is increasingly diffieult to get 
enough time in the school day for teach- 
ing the many skills of the program and 
for developing physival fitness in our 
children. We can give children more 
time for physical education through the 
longer day (after school), the longer 
week (Saturday), and the extended 
year (summer program). 

Some schools are now pioneering 
with special summer physical education 
programs, open to boys and girls on a 
volunteer basis. In Washington the 
Highline and Spokane systems have 
conducted highly successful gymnastics 
programs. Other schools have also made 
promising studies in this direction. 


C. 0. Jackson, head, Department of 
Physical Education for Men, University 
of IIlinois, says: Historically, summer 
vacations were a necessity in order to 
secure extra help to harvest crops. This 
three months of release from sehool no 


longer exists except in isolated cases; 
mechanization enables the farmer to 
complete his harvest with a minimum 
of help, and in much less time than 
formerly. 

3ut a new force has come to the 
fore. As industry develops, as housing 
spreads out, as the population explo- 
sion means that more and more people 
live closer together than ever before, 
tensions of all kinds arise in this mod- 
ern world. Young people today are 
being exposed to experiences, many of 


them now commonplace, which their 


parents never dreamed would exist. 

Some of us remember the hectic davs 
during World War IIT when many col- 
leges and universities were in charge 
of various war training programs, and 
when individuals went to school almost 
round the clock and throughout the 
vear. We know first hand how much and 
how little can be accomplished. Fatigue, 
mental and emotional, then physical 
took its toll, and each month, each week, 
each day became more difficult to face. 
Students today need a real change of 
pace. 

If we have a eood, well-rounded 
school and community program, so that 
the students learn and appreciate many 
worthwhile skills in che area of physical 
education and recreation, let’s give them 
extra opportunity to engage in them. 
The summer months are the oceasion 
for camping, boating, swimming, hik- 
ing, fishing, and engaging in many 
other enjoyable sports. The partici- 
pants then are likely to return healthy, 
rested, and eager for school in Sep- 
tember. 

The present facilities and some of 
the instructional statf could be used 
for community recreational activities 
which would increase the enjoyment 
and value of some time away from 
largely mental effort. Accordingly, it 
would appear to be a serious mistake 
to “put all our eggs in one basket,” 
i.e., to double up on the school work, 
the mental training on a year-round 
basis so Junior could graduate a few 
months earlier and resume the same 
sort of a rat-race at the university. 


Jack F. George, director, Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, Roslyn 
Public Schools, Roslyn, Long Island, New 
York, says: Many school systems in this 
country have already moved into a 12- 
month program of edueation, at least 
in part. In order to keep abreast of 
world knowledge and events in the 
twentieth century, it is inevitable that 
schools extend the traditional school 
year. More courses and greater con- 
tent are necessary to meet today’s prob- 
lems and needs. The present school day 
is “bursting at the seams” in-an effort 
to accommodate all the activities that 
seem necessary. In addition, population 
explosion may eventually cause schools 
to extend their school year and admin- 
ister a staggered schedule. 

It is only logical that July and Aug- 
ust be utilized to ease the great strain 
of this situation. Many loeal depart- 
ments of health, physieal edueation, 
and recreation operate during July and 
August. They are to be commended for 
attempting to enrich the school eurricu- 
lum. Our programs have provided 
twelve months of activities for many 
vears. We have the extended school 
year program “ready to go.” We are 
one of the few areas of education dem- 
onstrating outstanding leadership in 
education for the future. 

Health, physical education, and ree- 
reation people are continually request- 
ing additional school time for the pro- 
gram.- Why not take advantage of the 
two summer months? The outdoors of- 
fers most for our programs in the sum- 
mer months such as xquatie education, 
camping, or outdoor edueation. Staffs 
may be enriched, especially in reerea- 
tion, by employing people with special 
teaching abilities to help us out of the 
rut of traditional activities. 


Mrs. Forrest G. Clark, president of West 
Virginia Education Association and 
teacher, Parkersburg High Schoo!, Park- 
ersburg, West Virginia, says: [1 today’s 
world with strong emphasis on class- 
work in studies closely related to na- 
tional’ defense, fields less readily ree- 
ognizable for their defense purposes 
are sometimes neglected. Unfortunately, 
physical education is often one of the 
neglected subjects, despite its great con- 
tributions to national strength. A longer 
school term should help correct this 
unfortunate condition. On the other 
hand, if this trend were carried to its 
extremity, the point cf diminishing re- 
turns could be reached for physical 
education. For sehools all across the 
country to go into 12-month programs 
would alter many of the mores of 
American family life. Recreation would 
be curtailed, and one of the strongest 
motivations for physical education, 
preparation for healthful adult living, 
would be eliminated. 

Such a nationwide program does not 
loom in the immediate future. Reerea- 
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RUNNING GAMES 
PROVIDE ACTIVITY 
PLUS MAXIMUM 
PARTICIPATION 


SAFE-T-PLAY Equipment provides fun-filled 
games; safe for indoor play and on crowded 
playgrounds. Saves supervisory expense. 

LOW COST to equip large groups: boys, girls, small 
children, remedial groups. And, since Safe-T-Play equip- 
ment is molded of resilient Polyethylene, you are free of 
worry about accidents when groups participate in active, 


damage when cold or bad weather prevents outdoor games. 
Remedial students, shy or awkward children and those 
with poor coordination, are helped by the design as well 
as the lightness of Safe-T-Play balls, bats, Scoops and 
mallets. Timidity is more easily overcome and coordina- 
tion promoted better than with relatively heavy 
conventional equipment. 


running games. Spirited indoor play is enjoyed without - 


WRITE for FREE GAME FOLDER 


SAFE-T-MALLET KIT above is a $27.35 value, sold 
to schools and similar institutional buyers at $25.00. 
The 21 pieces equip 12 to play games described in the 
free game folder. 


INSTRUCTION FILM LOANED 
WRITE TODAY for the free folder of games played with 
the Safe-T-Mallet Kit. Also a 13 minute, 16 MM silent 
movie in color is available for short time loans. Ask for 
“‘New Ideas in Organized Athletics”’ film. 


ORDER safe-eTeplay EQUIPMENT FROM YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY 


orporation 6022 Wayzata Bivd. * Minneapolis 16, Minn. 


j 
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SAFE-T-PLAY 
Ropuct 


tion is deeply entrenched as a way of 


life, and use of recreational facilities 
has become important to the financial 
structure of the country. We should 
not fail to consider, however, an even- 
tuality that would be adverse to prog- 
ress in health, physical education, and 


recreation. 


Zollie: Maynard, assistant division direc- 
tor, Health, Physical Education, and 
Driver Education, State of Florida, says: 
Any extension of the school day or 
school year for the single purpose of 
a continuation of the routine regular 
school program would be a serious mis- 
take and place children and young 


people under a severe handicap in re- 
ceiving the benefits of a balanced school 
program. On the other hand, an exten- 
sion of the school day and the school 
year for the purpose of broadening and 
enriching the educational experience of 
young people is the hope of the future. 
Today, there are many signs that our 
most capable students are being pres- 
sured to the extent of endangering their 
ability to, in the future, contribute to 
our society. We find these students 
dropping out of leadership roles in the 
student body and enriching activities 
such as art, music, debate, dramaties, 
and so forth, as well as interscholastic 
athletics. In my opinion, this is having 


there’s 


All American 


ATHLETIC LOCKER 


to meet every team room or locker room need 


FULL LENGTH 


DOUBLE TIER 


GYM LOCKER 


Ber 


f on three sides 


for maximum circulation and better drying 


America’s Quality Lockers . / - preferred from, coast to coast by 
coaches and players alike. There’s a locker or combination of lockers 
to meet every requirement. They’re the best buy by far for: 


@ Greater strength 
@Co adaptability 


@ Attractive appearance 
More room, light, and 


@ Superior safety and protection 
IN SEVEN BAKED ENAMEL FINISHES 


I'd li 
d like more ieee. 


DeBourgh maAnuracturRiNG COMPANY 


Dept. J 2924 27th Ave. So. ¢ Minneapolis Minn. 


information on 
All American Title_ 


Athletic Lockers. 


Address 


the dual harmful effect of denying these 
people experience in citizenship and 
leadership and causing them to be lost 
as future potential social and gov- 
ernmental leaders. 

These students and all others ean reach 
greater heights in academic achieve- 
ments and develop into balanced person- 
alities capable of making a maximum 
contribution as citizens if educators are 
given the opportunity and means of 
utilizing afternoons, weekends, and the 
summer period for educational enrich- 
ing activities which will encourage and 
offer opportunity for community-wide 
participation and education. 


Albert D. Colebank, consultant, Health 
and Physical Education, Ontario, Cali- 
fornia, says: An important possibility 
to consider in weighing the pros and 
cons of a lengthened school year is the 
effect such a change will have upon the 
total financial resourees now being made 
available for programs of recreation. 
Under the present traditional pattern 
of nine months school and three months 
vacation the financial support for pub- 
lie reereation in most instances comes 
from two main sources—municipal and 
school tax funds. 

If the school operation is extended 
to, for example, an 11- or 12-month 
year it could conceivably open the door 
for municipalities to shift to the school 
an increasing responsibility for the 
providing of recreation programs. Such 
a shift might very well mean that there 
would be a decrease in the total over-all 
funds available for recreation purposes. 


Monty Esslinger, physical education 
teacher, Stillwater, Oklahoma, says: The 
strength and character of the academic 
program is not the only value we have 
in our civilization. There is no advan- 
tage in pushing children as fast as 
they can go. Schoolwork should not 
become such a burden that the child’s 
life is completely interrupted. Under 
an extended school year the school 
would need to assume the responsibility 
for the programs now sponsored by the 
church, YMCA, YWCA, City Ree- 
reation Department, Youth Camping, 
and other outdoor agencies or eliminate 
such pleasures from the child’s life 
altogether. It is my firm belief that 
the child needs some time of his own 
to “just grow” and enjoy the pursuits 
of nature and the out of doors. This 
is his heritage from God. And I do 
not believe that our educational system 
should take this from him. This is 
nothing new but it is the thinking of 
the public school people in our area. 


Basic Issue for March Journal 

“Should high school ath- 
letes be required to partici- 
pate in physical education 
classes?” 
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MOST COMPLETE LINE i 
of Trampoline Rebound 
Tumbling Equipment 

IN THE WORLD... 


meets all official Rebound Tumbling 
Equipment Specifications for AAU 
and NCAA meets. 


JUMBO Gym-Master— Recommended above all others by Larry 
Griswold in his text book, ‘“Trampoline Tumbling.’’ Large bounc- 
ing area permits freedom of action for beginners, and for multiple 
and concurrent stunts. Performing area: 7'x14’... Frame size: 
10’x17’x38”" high. . Folded size: 10’x1’x6’3” high. 


pe > = VARSITY Gym-Master— Choice of both professionals and amateurs 

4 ~ for durability, performance, safety. Test-proven in schools, uni- 

versities and physical education institutions thruout the world. 

“ Performing area: 6’x12’... Frame size: 9’x15’x3’ high . . . Folded 
size: 9’x1'x5'11" high. 


h PROFESSIONAL Gym-Master—All-round model for all ages and 
rae weights. Preferred by many Elementary and Junior High Schools. 
Also most popular model for home use in the Country. Performing 
area: 5'x10’... Frame size: 8’x13'x33" high . . . Folded size: 8’x1'x 
5’2” high. 


A j ) COLOSSUS Gym-Master— Double the size of any other Trampoline! 
, Full 200 sq. ft. of bouncing area. Perfect for group performance. 
Folds compactly, moves easily on its roller stand. Performing area: 
10’x20’... Frame size: 13’x24’x40" high... Folded size: 13’x1’x 
8’ high. 


TITAN Gym-Master— Excellent size and type for beginners as well 

as for experts. Greatly enlarged performing bed facilitates teaching 

the sport, gives beginners more confidence. Performing area: 
8’x16’... Frame size: 11'x19’x39" high... Folded size: 11’x1’x 
6/10” high. 


CHAMPION Gym-Master— Especially recommended for younger 
children up to the age of 12, yet sturdy enough for all ages and 
weights. Perfect for Nursery or Elementary Schools. Performing 


area: 4’x8’... Frame size: 7'x11’x30” high . . . Folded size: 7’x1’x 


4’8” high. 
/ Write Today for Catalog and Price List! 


GYM-MASTER SALES 
REMEMBER: 17'S BETTER-BUILT IF IT’S a division of FENNER-HAMILTON CORP. 


3200 South Zuni Street *« Englewood, Colorado 


*Licensed under TM Reg. No. 402,686 
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TRACK 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE” 


“ NOW—A COMPLETE TRACK 
OUTFIT PRICED FOR EVERY 


BUDGET MINDED COACH 


THE JERSEY: Style A/18. Premium combed 


white cotton. Full cut, and expertly tailored 
to afford maximum freedom of action, and to 
look right on the field. Sizes to order: 34-44. 
Price includes 2-color permanently dyed sash 


and one color left chest design. 


$1.55 each 


THE, PANT: Style SPRINT. Finest quality, 
washable broadcloth, that’s light weight and 
good looking. Complete comfort. Available in 
these sizes: XS-S-M-L. Price includes side and 
bottom trim as pictured, plus slit sides. 1 or 


2 color trim. 
Price: $30.60 Doz. in White 


$32.00 Doz. in Navy or Scarlet 


This is only one of many Track Suit combina- 
tions available from Champion's complete line 
of Sleeveless and Quarter Sleeve Jerseys, 


and Track Pants. 


You will find our full line of Cross Country 
and Track uniforms described in our current 
Athletic Catalogue, together with a complete 
range of sweat clothes, warm-ups, socks, and 


supporters. 


Be sure to order your track uniforms from 


Champion early. 


*Champion’s Exclusive Endurall® Cotton Yarn 


Makes The Difference! 


WRITE FOR OUR CURRENT ATHLETIC CATALOGUE 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO®, INC. 


115'College Avenue Rochester 7, N.Y. 


"Setting the Standard of Low Cost 
lence and Quality in Athletic Knit 
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Why the New Classification? 


The AAHPER national office has been 
sending out a letter inviting profes- 


sional members of at least five years’ 


continuous standing to change their 
membership classification to Fellow. 
Many inquiries resulted from those de- 
siring clarification of the mechanics and 
the advantages of such a change. Rather 
than publishing specific letters and their 
replies, we are providing in this column 
the answers to the questions most often 
raised. 

1. What are the advantages in being a 

Fellow Member of AAHPER? 

The Fellow membership classification 
is a mark of distinction in the profes- 
sion, since there are qualifications which 
must be met by the AAHPER member. 
The requirements include a listing of 
professional standing, services, and ac- 
tivities. One of the primary advantages 
of being a Fellow Member is that this 
personal information is on file in the 
AAHPER national office. It is avail- 
able (1) to help determine eligibility for 
Association assignments, including par- 
ticipation in national conferences, com- 
mittee membership, Representative As- 
sembly membership, divisional or see- 
tional office, or special responsibilities 
and (2) to answer the many requests 
for information about AAHPER mem- 
bers who are being considered for 
awards and recognition by other agen- 
cies or associations, for honorary de- 
grees, for new positions or overseas as- 
signments. While completion of the 
application forms takes some time and 
effort, there are decided benefits from 
having this material available in the 
AAHPER office. 


2. Why is it necessury to have three 
signatures of endorsement? 
Endorsements are requested to ensure 

that Fellow Membership remains a 

classification of distinction. Since it is 

impossible to know each applicant 
personally, standards were established 
by requesting that other individuals in 
the profession who are acquainted with 
the applicant give assurance that he is 
qualified for the special membership 
category. Once the requirement 1s es- 
tablished, it is of course impossible to 
make exceptions for those well-known 
leaders who may wish to change their 
membership classification. Persons of 


long membership standing and _ recog- 
nized leadership positions should ex- 
perience no difficulty in obtaining the 
necessary signatures, 


3. Is it necessary to file a fellow appli- 
cation form each year? 

No, one completed and approved 
form is all that is required. If a Fellow 
allows his membership to lapse, how- 
ever, it is necessary to complete a new 
application form following five years’ 
continuous membership. 

4. What is the 
Fellow 
low? 
Fellow is a membership classification, 

available to all AAHPER members who 

meet the qualifications (briefly, these 
are: five years’ continuous membership 
as of date of applieation, evidence of 
professional status and service, and 
three endorsements). It involves the 
payment of annual dues of $15.00. An 

Honor Fellow has been selected by the 

AAHPER Honor Awards Committee to 

receive the special recognition of an 

AAHPER Honor Award. 

is a title retained for life. 


Fellow application 
additional information 
Membership should 
Membership Depart- 
1201 Sixteenth St., 


difference between a 
Member and an Honor Fel- 


> Requests for 
forms or for 
concerning Fellow 
be directed to the 
ment, AAHPER, 
N.W., Washington 6, 


PHOTO ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Cover—Democratic National Commit- 
tee, Washington, D. C.; 29-30—the au- 
thor; 34-35—Geoffrey H. G. Dyson, 
Amateur Athletic Association, London, 


England; 77—AAHPER 


ST 
WITH NEW IDEAS 
Program Aids 


NOTHING builds stronger teams and 
better programs than these original, 
one-of-a-kind problem-solving 
savers. Get never-before results with: 


PLAYMASTER®* Coaching Aids 
PICK-A-PLAY* Coaching Aids 
RECORD-MASTER®* ‘Hall-of-Fame’ Displays 
ERASO®* Posters & Charts 
SPOT AWARDS® Trophies & Cups 
EQUIP-TROL* Inventory Control Systems 
SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 
BANDMASTER* Formation Planner 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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» See your Sporting Goods Dealer 
_ of write For. portance catalog -to— 


THE PROGRAM Alps CO. we. 
Dept. J, 550 Sth Ave, 36, 
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HOTEL AND MOTEL RATES 


(Be sure to request a selection of rates as this will aid in 
making your assignment in your designated mote) or hotel.) 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL — AAHPER HEADQUARTERS 


Haddon Hall Chalfonte 
Single for one person without ocean view $9 $10 $12 $8 $9 $10.50 
Double (twin) two persons without ocean view 14 16 17 a 13 
Double (twin) two persons side ocean view 19 21 23 16 19 
Double two persons ocean front 25 27 19 21 23 
Double room and parlor side ocean view 42 44 
Double room and parlor ocean front 52 


Each additional person in double room $4.00 European plan. $12.25 
American plan. American plan $8.25 per day per person. Rebate 
given when American plan guest misses regular hotel meal to attend 
convention meal functions (in Chalfonte-Haddon Hall). All persons 
in same room must be on same plan. 


Attend the 


1961 AAHPER 


COLTON MANOR HOTEL 


Pennsylvania Avenue 
Headquarters—Society of State Directors 
of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


SEASIDE HOTEL AND MOTEL 


Pennsylvania Avenue & Boardwalk 
Headquarters—American Academy 
of Physical Education 


National Convention 


Double (twin) $10-18 Single, | person $ 9-12 
Two rooms, one bath, 3 persons $15 Double (twin) $10-18 
held in cooperation vite 
Atlantic City Aristocrat Motel (Pennsylvania Ave.) $12-18 
’ Barclay Motel (N. Carolina Ave.) $10-16 12-20 
New Jersey Burgundy Motel (N. Carolina Ave.) 10-12 $12-16 
Carolina Crest Hotel & Mote! (N. Carolina Ave.) 6- 7 8-10 9-14 
Friday, March 17 to Coronet Motel (N. Carolina Ave.) 10-12 12-18 
Tuesday, March 21 Sahara Motel (166 S. Pennsylvania Ave.) wise cuties 10 12-14 
Tides Motel (N. Carolina Ave.) ee 12-16 


HOTEL RESERVATION FOR NATIONAL AAHPER CONVENTION, March 17-21, 1961 
TO: Edward H. Jordan, Room Sales Manager, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Please make selection of three hotels or motels in order of preference. 
ing hotel or motel listed. 
Choice of hotel or motel !. 2. 3. 


Please reserve the following: 


If unable to accept, hotel selected will refer your application to cooperat- 


Single room with bath for one person Double room with bath (twin bed) 


Rate to Rate to 
Double room and parlor Other (specify) 
Rate to Rate to 


Arrival date Time of arrival 


Rooms will be occupied by (NAMES OF ALL PARTIES MUST BE LISTED): 


Name Address 


Departure Date 


Arrival Departure 


(If more space is required attach additional list. Designate pairings for double rooms.) 
YOUR NAME Institution 
Address 


Hotel should send confirmation to: Name 
Address 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 
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FITNESS HITS THE NEWS IN TWO 


recent stories. Of utmost significance 
to all AAHPER members is the article 
entitled "The Soft American" by John F. 
Kennedy. The President-elect's policy 
Statement on the importance of physical 
fitness appeared in the December 26, 
1960, issue of Sports Illustrated (see 
page 4). Another story, which received 
nation-wide newspaper coverage, is the 
report of fitness testing in Great 
Britain. American youngsters came out 
second best in comparison with British 
children's scores (see page 75). 


YOU_ARE THE KEY 


is the title of a new recruitment aid 
published by AAHPER. Addressed to teach- 
ers of junior and senior high school girls 
physical education classes, it proposes 
many ways to interest girls in teaching 
physical education. The 24-page booklet 
provides background information and 
Suggests action programs that will 
greatly enrich the total program for 
girls. The booklet makes teachers more 
aware of the great service they can 
perform for the profession, because 
recruitment of outstanding teachers is 
one of our most serious problems. The 
booklet is being distributed to teachers 
everywhere through the AAHPER National 
Directors of Student Services and city 
and county directors of health, physical 
education, and recreation. Publication 
was made possible through the generous 
assistance of E. R. Moore Company. 


THE 1961 CONVENTION BEGINS ON FRIDAY. 


Note that the dates for the AAHPER 
annual meeting in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, are March 17-21, Friday through 
Tuesday. This change from previous 
years is an experiment to encourage 
weekend attendance. The complete pro- 
gram of the 1961 convention appears on 
pages 40-48. A hotel reservation form 
is on page ll. 

Site for the 1962 convention is 
Cincinnati, Ohio; dates are April 8-13 
(back to the Sunday through Friday 
schedule). 


THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY IS 


the democratic govering body of the 
AAHPER and all sovereign powers of the 
Association are vested in it. The 


NOTES FROM 
ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS 


Representative Assembly will meet at the 
time of the 1961 convention in Atlantic 
City, New,Jersey, on Monday, March 20, 
1961, at 7:30 p.m. Information is being 
sent this month to all members regarding 
the meeting and procedures for voting, 
in person or by proxy. 

The AAHPER Representative Assembly, 
for the year ending July 15, 1961, is 
composed as follows: 


AAHPER Presidents > 
District Presidents 6 
District Representatives 6 
AAHPER Divisions and Section 86 
State Associations 140 
Affiliated Organizations 19 

TOTAL 260 


The number of state association repre- 
sentatives is proportionate to the 
number of AAHPER members in each state. 
Each AAHPER division has 12 representa- 
tives except for the General Division 
with is entitled to one representative 
for each section. Each affiliated 
organization has one representative. 

Representatives must have held two 
years of continuous membership in AAHPER 
immediately prior to election or 
appointment to the Representative 
Assembly. 


AAHPER'S PLACEMENT SERVICE 


stands ready to help you find new staff 
members or new positions. Details about 
the Placement Service, which will be in 
operation during the 1961 Convention, 
are on page 76. 


BY POPULAR DEMAND, PARTICIPATION CLINICS 


will be part of the 1961 AAHPER 
Convention program. Come prepared with 
appropriate clothing for lessons in 
golf, synchronized swimming, skin 
diving, rebound tumbling, gymnastics. 


IF YOU HAVE SUMMER SCHOOL OPENINGS 


or position openings for the school year 
1961-62 in which you could use women 
teachers from foreign countries, write 
to Christine White, Wheaton College, 
Norton, Massachusetts. Some of the 
delegates to the Fourth International 
Congress on Physical: Education and 
Sports for Girls and Women will be 
available for such teaching assignments. 
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NISSEN 


TRAMPOLINE’ BRAND 


EQUIPMENT 


AT-NO-EXTRA COST 


NISSEN 
TEACHING 


For teaching rebound tumbling, 
Nissen supplies free with each 
model, Instructional Wall Charts, 
the 164-page text book, “Two 
Seconds of Freedom,’ and the 
Teaching Guide, a bounce by 
bounce teaching aid for a 4-week 
unit in rebounding tumbling. 


Here is the world’s finest rebound tumbling equipment — Built by Nissen. And 
now, all Nissen rebound tumbling units are finished in CHROME for maximum 
rust resistance and attractive appearance. New patented leg design makes Nissen 
equipment even stronger and better performing. These new features along with 
oval tubing and individual spring anchors are standard on all Nissen rebound 
tumbling equipment. 

Nissen equipment has been proven superior in schools and colleges through- 
out the world and physical educators know the inherent quality of its design 
and the top-notch performance it delivers. CHROME plated Nissen Trampo- 
line® Brand equipment costs no more than ordinary painted equipment, yet you 
get so much more. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 


930 27th Ave. S.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa U.S.A. 
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Thoughts on the 1961 Convention . . . 


Anyone who has ever attended a convention of several 
thousand people probably comes away impressed with 
the fact that every person there has had an experience 
completely different from that of any of his fellows. No 
two AAHPER members attending the convention in 
March will travel the same ways through the five-day 
conference, No two will share all the same meetings, 
bump into the same old friends, or happen onto the same 
off-the-schedule sessions. To some the convention will 
be a big success. Others—unless they plan carefully— 
may feel that they missed much of what the massive 
program promised. 

The complete program presented in this issue of the 
JOURNAL will help you to make your individual conven- 
tion schedule early. This year, especially, some extra 
eareful advance planning is in order. Reason—members 
of the NEA Department of Elementary School Principals 
meet in Atlantic City at the same time we do. This is 
the first time two departments of the NEA have held 
annual meetings at the same time in the same place. 

Some unusual opportunities are presented to AAH- 
PER members by the double program. However, the 
greatest advantage may be to share the trip with your 
colleagues attending the DESP meeting and possibly to 
invite them to demonstrations, exhibits, and meetings 
whi¢h will help tell the story of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation. From such contacts come insights 
that deepen understanding of our programs. (AAHPER 
convention badges will admit you to DESP meetings and 
their badges will be honored at AAHPER programs. ) 

DESP’s first session will be held jointly with our sec- 
ond general session on Sunday afternoon, March 19. 
We will join them at 3 p.m. in the Convention Hall to 
hear Paul G. Hoffman give the keynote address for their 
meeting. Hoffman, well-known managing director of the 
United Nations Special Fund, will speak on ‘‘The Reali- 
ties of World Tension.”’ 

DESP Executive Secretary Robert W. Eaves tells us 
that something new this year will be demonstrations of 
unusual instruction techniques in the elementary school. 
Of interest to us are the ones on physical education, 
teaching machines, and team teaching. 


IN NOTING HIGHLIGHTS of our convention, the com- 
pelling first thought is of the tremendous effort which 
goes into the whole undertaking. Your elected division 
and section officers have worked long and hard. They’ve. 
devoted hundreds of hours—borrowed from full-time 
professional positions—to make the ‘program a real ex- 
pression of what is being accomplished in the fields of 
health, physical education, and recreation today. The 
convention is the great culmination of their efforts. It is 
also the initiation of AAHPER activities for next year. 

To the extent that AAHPER members attend, partici- 
pate, and gain from the total effort, the convention will 
continue to be the high point in the annual cycle of As- 
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sociation affairs. You can have a share in forming policy 
and planning action by attending the business meeting 
of your section and by electing officers who represent 
you at the Representative Assembly. 

There are dozens of approaches to scheduling your 
days at the convention. You will want to hear J. George 
Harrar of the Rockefeller Foundation in the opening 
general session on Friday evening; the R. Tait McKenzie 
Lecture to be given by Margaret Lantis, anthropologist 
of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, at the Recreation Division meeting on Saturday 
night; and Conant Associate Matthew Gaffney’s talk be- 
fore the Physical Education Division Monday morning 
on junior high school physical education. Two distin- 
guished college presidents will address the convention 
on Sunday—Glenn A. Olds of Springfield College in the 
morning and Abram Leon Sachar of Brandeis University 
in the evening session. 

Many will want to join in the participation clinics in 
the late afternoons. They were a popular innovation at 
the 75th Anniversary Convention last year. There will 
be clinies this vear in synchronized swimming, rebound 
tumbling, skin diving, and marksmanship. You won’t 
want to miss the social events, particularly the all- 
convention buffet luncheon on Tuesday. There will be 
three evenings of dancing, featuring a Gay Nineties 
Party on Saturday, special tours, teas and other activi- 
ties for families in attendance, and two swimming par- 
ties. You’ll wish to save time for talking informally with 
old friends as well as those you may seek out for special 
conferences. And you'll want to amble through the ex- 
hibits where there are always plenty of new ideas to take 
back home. 

In fact, we suggest that your conventon schedule be 
considered in the light of that one key question: What 
ean I take back with me? Or, perhaps more to the point : 
How can I make others aware of what I am taking back 
with me? Browsing through the pages of the program 
will suggest many ideas. They may be sharpened for you 
by a little study done a few years ago out at Michigan 
State University. Querying several hundred teachers, J. 
D. Jackson found that they gave 11 major reasons for 
attending conferences, given here in order of their im- 
portance to those who responded: professional growth, 
new teaching ideas, improvement of instruetion, infor- 
mation from other schools, academic stimulation, new 
materials and publications, group identification, to renew 
contact in the field, to renew acquaintances with friends, 
to get away from school routines, and to find new job 
opportunities. 

It’s just a hunch but the delegate who finds direct and 
clear ways of demonstrating what he gains from a con- 
vention probably finds it easier to get to the next one. 


Cart @. 
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“The Pursuit of Ezcel- 
lence’’ is the theme of 
AAHPER’s 1961 conven- 


tion; it is also the basic 
idea running through many 
of the articles presented in 
this first issue of the New 
Year. A new approach to 
the challenge of quality in 
the education of future gen- 
erations is outlined by a 
far-seeing educator. Three 
members of the American 
Academy of Physical Edu- 
cation offer answers to the 
question of how the current 
quest for excellence in edu- 
cation affects our work. A 
college president underlines 
the essential contribution 
of our fields of education to 
excellence of character as 
well as intellectual excel- 
lence. A faculty member re- 
minds us that teachers who 
are content with mediocrity 
should not be surprised to 
discover that their profes- 
sion has fallen by the way- 
side in the pursuit of excel- 
lence. And to 


each AAHPER member to 
enter fully into the profes- 


encourage 


the AAHPER. 


sional life, we present the 
complete program for the 


1961 annual convention of 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


The director of the Commission on the Experimental Study 
of the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School, ap- 
pointed by the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals (NEA), has broken new ground in an effort to 


free high schools from their traditional shackles. 


Here he 


translates his bold and imaginative new patterns of education 


into our fields to present 


An Image of a Future 
Secondary School Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation Program 


J. LLOYD TRUMP 


HE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

program for health, physical 
education, and recreation proposed 
in this article does not exist in any 
school. You cannot visit a school 
to see how it works. No data can be 
presented to prove its worth. 

The program is presented with 
considerable specificity in order to 
stimulate thinking and discussion. 
Actually, the proposals should be 
considered as hypotheses to be 
tested. Much research needs to be 
conducted. Many new approaches 
to the secondary program 
need to be tried. 

The writer’s criticisms of today’s 
schools are not based on belief that 
stimulate thinking and discussion. 
should be changed. Schools must 
serve the divergent needs of all stu- 
dents. What is known about the 
needs of youth, the social setting, 
and the learning process must be 
utilized to the utmost. Organized 
education should not limit its efforts 
primarily to the training of the 
mind or to the development of an 
aristocracy of the intelligent few. 
Toughness in education has no in- 
herent merit. 

Today’s schools through their or- 
ganization and procedures inhibit 
the accomplishment of many of the 
stated goals of instruction, not only 
in physical education but in other 
subject areas as well. Basic changes 
are needed in the organization of 
instruction, in staffing patterns, the 


school 


use of technology, and in curricu- 
lum content. This article shows how 
these needed changes can affect the 
health, physical education, and ree- 
reation program. 

The new approaches have been 
suggested by experimental projects 
sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals 
(NEA). The ideas have come out 
of schools. Almost 100 junior and 
senior high schools were involved 
in one way or another during the 
past four years. Although only a 
few of the studies directly concerned 
health and physical education in- 
struction, what was learned in other 
subject areas can be readily trans- 
lated. That is what this article pur- 
ports to do as it describes the future 
school. 


Class Size 

Class sizé in health, physical edu- 
eation, and recreation, as in other 
areas of the curriculum, will vary 
with the purposes and content of 
instruction. Actually, there will be 
three types of classes: 


Classes of 100-150 students for 
large-group instruction 

Classes of 15 or less for small- 
group discussion 

Classes of 60, deployable in size 
at will, for work in laboratories 


Large-group instruction. The most 
competent available person, on the 
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school staff or from outside, will 
present ideas through talks and 
demonstrations to relatively large 
groups of students in order to save 
time and energy of staff as well as 
make these ‘‘best persons’’ logis- 
tically available to all of the stu- 
dents. Most of the time this instrue- 
tion will be in face-to-face groups 
with the aid of an overhead pro- 
jector. At other times, it will take 
place via television, video tape, or 
films, to groups even larger than 
150. 

Recreation interests will thus be 
stimulated by putting students in 
contact with someone “fired up’’ 
with an area of interest. A respected 
physician will describe health prac- 
tices. Physical fitness will be ex- 
plained and demonstrated. The most 
competent teacher will show how to 
develop basic skills in a sport. 

Most of the time these large 
groups will be coeducational. Usu- 
ally the make-up of the group will 
depend on past training and knowl- 
edge. The purposes will determine 
the constituency of the groups. 


Small-group discussion. Classes 
of 15 or fewer students will meet 
regularly with a professional teacher 


to diseuss problems and programs. 


The group is small so all will par- 
ticipate in the discussions. The 
teacher will be mainly a consultant 
and observer. 

The make-up of these small classes 
ean be changed at will as the needs 
of students change. The small group 
combines therapeutic and instruc- 
tional services to students. 


Work in the laboratories. The 
health, physical education, and rec- 
reation laboratory is a place where 
students individually, or in small 
groups, or in groups of 60 will learn 
by’ doing. They will learn and prac- 
tice physical fitness exercises which 
they ean also do at home. They will 
learn the fundamental skills of 
games that can be played at other 
times in gymnasiums and on playing 
fields at school and in the commu- 
nity. They will practice hobbies 
that can be recreational interests 
at home and in the community. 

The laboratories will provide 
space for physical activities as de- 
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scribed. They will also house auto- 
mated learning devices (teaching 
machines for self-instruction by in- 
dividuals and small groups). Stu- 
dents will be able to tell immediately 
whether or not they have learned, 
and what they need to do next. 
Other appropriate supplies will be 
provided so the varied needs of stu- 
dents can be served. 


Student Schedules 


The average student in the future 
program of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation will spend a 
minimum of 200 minutes per week 
in school in the following manner: 


40 minutes—once a week as 

member of a large group 

40 minutes—once a week as 

member of a elass of 15 

120 minutes—twice a week in 

the laboratory 

The purpose of the program is 
to develop individual responsibility 
for the student’s own learning. All 
students will be expected to fol- 
low systematic programs of fitness, 
games, recreation, and good physi- 
cal and mental health habits outside 
these minimum times. Teachers will 
know about these practices of stu- 
dents as they listen to the diseus- 
sions in the small groups, observe 
physical and mental adjustment and 
developments, and analyze records 
of home and community activities. 

Some students will “study in 
depth’’ in these fields just as some 
other students concentrate on math- 
ematies, science, or history. These 
students will spend many more min- 
utes per week in large and small 
groups, in the laboratories, in gym- 
nasiums, and on the playing fields. 
Some of them will play on intra- 
mural teams and others will repre- 
sent the school on interscholastic 
teams. Who participates and to 
what extent will be based on pro- 
fessional decisions rather than on 


clerical decisions as today’s 
school. (Arbitrarily limiting par- 


ticipation on an interscholastic team 
to those ‘‘passing three subjects’’ is 
an example of a clerical decision.) 

Student participation in programs 
of health, physical education, and 
recreation will be facilitated by the 
total schedule of the school. In the 


future other subjects will not meet 
on a five day a week basis, but like 
the health, physical education, and 
recreation classes will be related to 
the purposes and content of instruc- 
tion. The average student will be 
scheduled in groups no more than 
15-18 hours per week. Much greater 
flexibility in time use will result. 

The building facilities for health, 
physical education, and recreation, 
like those for other subject areas, 
will be available to students more 
hours per day, more days per week, 
and for more weeks in the year. 
Students will be under the super- 
vision of competent adults during 
these extra times, but not necessar- 
ily under professional teachers. 


Staffing Patterns 


The teacher of the future will be 
better utilized as a professional per- 
son. Today’s teachers are expected 
to perform almost all educational 
services for the given group of stu- 
dents assigned to them. The term 
“self-contained classroom’’ has been 
coined to deseribe this condition. 
This concept denies in effect individ- 
ual differences among teachers. It 
locks them into performing clerical, 
quasi-professional, and police-type 
tasks. The standard-size classes that 
result bring inflexible schedules and 
make difficult the utilization of mod- 
ern technology in the classroom. 

Six kinds of staff members will in- 
struct and serve students in the 
health, physical education, and rec- 
reation program of the future: 


Professional teachers — responsible 
for planning, supervising, and 
evaluating the total program, and 
for teaching in a team situation 
along with other teachers those 
phases of instruetion for which 
each is most competent 


Instruction assistants—persons with 
adequate training and competence 
to do specific parts of the teaching 
program, for example, assist in 
supervision and evaluation in the 
laboratories, supervise playing 
fields and gymnasiums at times, 
assist to develop specific skills ete. 


General aides—perform such non- 
technical services as controlling 
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corridors, managing crowds at 
games, selling tickets, ete. 


Clerks—keep records, order and dis- 
tribute supplies, and perform oth- 
er clerical services 


Community consultants — instruct 
large groups on some phase of the 
program when better qualified for 
that one thing than any profes- 
sional teacher on the staff 


Professional consultants—specialists 
in using technology in instruction, 
pupil personnel services, ete., 
brought in to help on_ specific 
problems 


The purpose of this staffing pat- 
tern is to permit the teachers to per- 
form professional services for which 
each is best qualified. The number 
of hours spent per week with groups 
of students will be reduced so there 
will be more time for preparing, 
planning, and evaluating in consul- 
tation with other teachers. More- 
over, much of the time of the staff 
will be spent in working with stu- 
dents in groups of 15, something un- 
heard of in today’s school with its 
large classes, especially in physical 
education. 


Logistics of the Program 


Each school will need to make its 
own calculations regarding staff 
needs and costs of the health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation pro- 
gram of the future. The data pro- 
vided here are for purposes of di- 
recting thinking rather than provid- 
ing definitive answers. 

Let us assume a four-year school 
with 1200 students, 300 in each year. 
Further, let us assume that health 
and physical education is required 
for all students during each of the 
four years. 

A defensible program in today’s 
school would be to schedule the 1200 
students in classes of 30, each with 
one teacher, five days per week. The 
normal work load of five classes per 
day would require eight teachers. 
If these teachers were paid an av- 
erage salary of $6,000, that would 
eost $48,000. 

The school of the future will re- 
quire five professional teachers for 
the program presented here. How- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


ever, these teachers will average less 
than 20 hours per week in scheduled 
activities with students in large and 
small groups and in the laboratories. 
Moreover, more than one-half of 
that time will be with students in 
classes of 15 or fewer. Most of the 
rest of the time will be spent in the 
laboratories where the use of two 
instruction assistants will make pos- 
sible much small-group and _ indi- 
vidual work. When the teacher is 
working with the large group, an 
average of a little more than one 
hour per week, he will also have two 
instruction assistants to help. 

The five professional teachers will 
have the services of a full-time clerk 
and 92 hours per week help by com- 
petent instruction assistants. These 
persons will be as carefully selected 
as are the teachers for the tasks 
assigned. 

Assuming the average teacher sal- 
ary of $6,000, as used in the example 
of today’s school, and assuming pay- 
ing instruction assistants and clerks 
at the going wages of today, the 
total costs of personnel in the future 
program would be 439,000. 

Let us give the professional teach- 
ers an immediate salary increase of 
25 percent, which is at least a step 
in the right direction. That will 
cost $6,500 and leave a considerable 
amount of money for purchasing 
technological aids to instruction. 

This will only be a start in pro- 
viding quality education in the pro- 
gram of health, physical education, 
and recreation. Of course, more 
money should be spent than in to- 
day’s schools. Salaries of profes- 
sional teachers should be much 
higher than 25 percent above to- 
day’s figures. And more technologi- 
eal aids to instruction and more 
services of instruction assistants 
could be utilized. 


Some Plus Factors 

1. All students every year they are 
in school will receive motivation 
and assistance from the most 
able persons on the staff or in 
the community. 

2. The professional competences, as 
well as individual differences in 
strength, of the professional 
teachers will be utilized. 


3. Individual 


differences among 
students will be recognized more 
quickly in classes of 15, and in 
work in the laboratories. 

4. Teachers will have more time to 
plan and evaluate instruction. 
Clerks and instruction assistants 
will help them accumulate data 
and keep better records of indi- 
vidual student needs and ae- 
complishments. 

5. The purpose of instruction will 
be to develop individual respon- 
sibility on the part of students 
for personal programs. 

6. What happens in health, physi- 

eal education, and _ recreation 

outside of school will be inte- 
grated more closely with what 
happens inside the classrooms. 

The playing of games in either 

intramural or interscholastic 

competition will be an outgrowth 
of instruction in the classroom 
rather than the major determi- 
nant of how time is spent in the 
classroom and the nature of the 
spaces where instruction occurs. 

8. Some significant steps will be 
taken to raise the professional 
standards of teachers. Teachers 
will do the teaching, clerks the 
clerking, instruction assistants 
and general aides the subprofes- 
sional tasks, and machines will 
automate some parts of teaching. 


The Program of the Future 

Today’s school inevitably will be- 
come the school of tomorrow. We 
have no control over that. The only 
thing we can control is whether that 
school will be different and better 
than today’s. That is the challenge 
to health, physical education, and 
recreation teachers and to those in 
charge of schools. 

Some suggestions have been given 
here. Others have been made in 
recent publications by the writer. 
There is no standard blueprint for 
the future. Much experimentation 
and new approaches are needed. 
Will you do your part? * 


Those who wish more information about 
the project on the high school of 
tomorrow should write to Dr. J. Lloyd 
Trump, Commission on the Experi- 
mental Study of the Utilization of the 
Staff in the Secondary School, NASSP, 
1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
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Defense Sports 


A message from the president of a college which 
has pioneered in making a rational place for the 
physical in education and in making the playing field 


a classroom for character. 


Intellectual excellence 


is not enough to expect; the whole man—body, 
mind, spirit—is the proper object of education. 


GLENN A. OLDS 


Springfield College 


POPULAR indoor sport these 

days among critics and lead- 
ers in post-Sputnik education is to 
debunk sports and _ intercollegiate 
athletics as a fringe frill in the same 
league with classes in underwater 
basketweaving or juvenile delin- 
quency, anti-intellectual enemy of 
the main mission of education. Much 
maligning can be tolerated, as pop- 
ular misunderstanding, scapegoat 
hunting, and academie guilt by as- 
sociation have their play and day 
in a climate of mounting anxiety 
and concern over the state of edu- 
eation in America. When the big 
guns of higher education itself are 
trained on the playing field, how- 
ever, even the small fry must speak 
their piece or remain forever sitting 
ducks in this happy hunting ground. 
For the problem lies not with 
thoughtful critics seeking to correct 
mounting abuses in the realm of 
collegiate sport, but with the popu- 


Dr. Olds was chosen eighth presi- 
dent of Springfield College in Janu- 


ary 1958. He is a frequent contribu- 


tor to religious journals, national 
youth magazines, philosophical jour- 
nals, the Saturday Review, and oth- 
ers. He has addressed several AAH- 
PER district conventions 
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lar mind’s temptation thereby to 
dismiss athletics altogether from the 
collegiate scene. 

Though I am in complete agree- 
ment with President A. Whitney 
Griswold’s criticism of professional- 
ism, player exploitation, scholarship 
rackets, and big business in amateur 
athletics, I am deeply troubled by 
the popular reception, misconecep- 
tion, and inference from this state- 
ment linking sports with the enemies 
of education. Mr. Griswold cannot 
be held responsible for what the 
news or public does with his care- 
ful statement, but anyone concerned 
with the future of amateur sport in 
America must certainly raise a 
warning. More heat than light is 
generated by such wholesale depre- 
cation in an area already clouded, 
but one in which a major contribu- 
tion to the current dilemma _ in 
higher education might be made. 

What is so sad about such criti- 
cism, is its apparent veiling from 
public knowledge the philosophy 
and role of sport in the liberal edu- 
cation it would so vocally espouse. 
It is not the opposition to abusive 
athletic practices in college one rises 
to protest, but the abuse by impli- 
cation both of historical perspective 
and the real role of sport in learn- 
ing. The irony of criticism lies in 
appeal to a need for a new vigor in 
intellectual excellence in pursuit of 
the truth, yet appealing in prin- 


ciple to the classical conception of 
liberal learning in essentially Greek 
sources in which sport had not only 
a central part, but a rational one 
as well. 

For the Greeks, the earliest ap- 
pearance of reason was in the co- 
ordination, rhythm, and discipline 
of the body. This rationalizing of 
movement and energy was the con- 
dition of creativity, the playing 
field its ordering and fulfilment. 
No man was truly educated who had 
not brought his body under rational 
control, made it the servant of dis- 
ciplined intelligenee, and through 
the recreation of sport made it re- 
sponsive and responsible in the game 
of life. 

The Greeks knew there was a 
moral as well as rational function 
of sport. The demand for excel- 
lence, to win in the race of life, 
called for a temper of the soul, for 
temperance and courage as Plato 
well knew. The end was not to de- 
stroy, but to challenge to excellence, 
in stamina, inventiveness, and fidel- 
ity to the rules of the game. The 
means were rationalized from sur- 
vival to skill, from brute force to 
rational control. It was of this Wil- 
liam James could say, ‘‘The playing 
field provides the moral equivalent 
to war.’’ This moral quality resided 
not alone in the self-discipline and 
self-reliance sport required, nor in 
the fidelity to the universal disci- 
pline of the rules of the game with- 
out which freedom could not be 
exercised, but in the quality of 
self-transcendence and _ self-sacrifice 
which every team sport required 
and which the very name Olympic 
ealls to mind. 

Surely since Ilitler’s Germany, 
no one need be reminded that in- 
tellectual excellence is not enough 
to expect of any edueation. It may 
only extend our powers, precarious 
in perverted possibilities. Though 
the British, by contrast, were much 
kidded about what they learned on 
the fields of Harrow and Oxford 
about plaving the game and being 
‘*ericket,’’ we know the qualities of 
character associated with such sport. 
Not only is there no conflict between 
the rational pursuit of knowledge 


(Continued on page 74) 
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THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
General purpose of the American Academy of Physical Education, fownded in 
1926, is to advance knowledge and common wnderstanding, to raise standards, 
and to bestow honors in physical education and related fields. 

The Academy functions by electing to its fellowship those persons who have 
made, or are making, significant professional contributions. 

One of its important activities is the annual meeting held just before the 
AAHPER convention. Papers are offered which represent the most expert and 
respected thinking in the fields of health education, physical education, and 
recreation. Presented here are excerpts from three of the papers delivered at 
the 1960 mecting of the American Academy of Physical Education. These mes- 
sages, by Ruth Abernathy, Delbert Oberteuffer, and Ben W. Miller, have import 
for further study of our theme, ‘‘The Pursuit of Excellence.’’ 


IMPLICATIONS FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
CURRENT RE-EXAMINATION OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


F CURRENT POPULAR litera- 

ture is accurate .in reflecting criti- 
cal opinion, crucial problems of 
education in the United States 
might well be identified as centering 
around conformity, mediocrity, sel- 
fishness, and “softness,” arising 
frm political and economic pressures 
and consequent dichotomies. In 
Quality in Public Education,’ the 
point is made that 


the current debate (assessment of pub- 
lie education) is animated by a new 
spirit of urgency due to an unprece- 
dented foreboding about the future and 
an unprecedented awareness of human 
potential for progress. Man’s destiny 
appears to depend upon his acquisition 
and use of knowledge. Public concern 
is based, in short, upon a new sense of 
the relationship between the quality of 
education and the future of America. 
Ambivalent concerns are reflected 
in a variety of ways. Demands that 
“we do as they do but not believe 
as they believe’’ is only one of the 
improbables encountered. Gray flan- 
nel suited status seekers are viewed 
with alarm. Creativity and_ indi- 
viduality are urged for the academi- 
cally gifted. A committee of edu- 
cators has given serious considera- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


RUTH ABERNATHY 


University of California, Los Angeles 


tion to the need for a national cur- 
riculum, and Conant points out the 
divergencies that make it impossible 
to develop nation-wide standards. 
One speaker castigates education 
because it has not changed, and 
there is still clamor for a “‘return 
to sound eduecation.’”’ 

The Edueational Policies Com- 
mission,” states 
Although controversy over education 
has been a continuing feature of the 
American publie scene, at no time has 
there been serious challenge to the prop- 
osition that education must be provided. 
The great debates have dealt with the 
kinds of education to be provided, for 
whom, and by whom. 

This picture has not changed, 
though critics have tended to con- 
fuse the issues and to oversimplify 
corrective measures. A Don Quixote 


1 Educational Policies Commission, An 
Essay on Quality in Public Education. 
Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Association, 1959, p. 5. 

2 Educational Policies Commission, Na- 
tional Policy and the Financing of the 
Public Schools. Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1959, p. 5. 


tilting at a windmill labeled Dewey 
has in some instances been offered as 
a substitute for the consideration of 
real philosophical and moral issues. 

[Dr. Abernathy discussed two 
areas of re-examination: purposes 
and organization of American edu- 
cation (with special reference to 
Trump’s Images of the Future, see 
page 15) and teachers and the prep- 
aration of teachers (with special 
references to the recent action by 
several organizations, including 
AAHPER, that graduation from an 
accredited institution be a require- 
ment for membership. She stated 
that much of the current re-exami- 
nation of education has been enor- 
mously reassuring, some of it has 
been directed toward problems that 
educators have recognized and suf- 
fered over for some years, and some 
seems motivated by a kind of manie 
whimsy that could lead only to fur- 
ther chaos. Her talk proceeded with 


Dr. Abernathy, professor of physi- 
cal education, serves as AAHPER’s 
parliamentarian. She was Associa- 
tion president in 1954-56. 
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a listing of five specific implica- 
tions of the re-examination for those 
in our fields of education. | 


1. The primary focus of each of 
the fields of health education, physi- 
eal education, and recreation must 
be re-examined and to some extent 
redefined. The essential purposes 
must be re-examined and clarified. 
In this connection, there are some 
questions as to what these fields are 
about. Health education does not 
have quite the same problem as do 
physical education and recreation in 
that it draws from the health sci- 
ences as well as from the behavioral 
sciences to achieve its body of knowl- 
edge. Its application is in the more 
traditional framework of the school ; 
it deals, we hopefully state, with 
more meaningful problems to stu- 
dents. Recreation as a need has 
great reality, but there are some 
questions as to whether or not it 
has clearly identified the major ele- 
ments of its responsibility that 
might be reflected in eategories of 
needed human knowledge. Recrea- 
tion has responsibilities ranging 
from the conservation of natural re- 
sources to a clearer recognition of 
its destiny as a major social institu- 
tion. 

If ‘Physical education is the 
study of human movement in the de- 
velopment and maintainance of the 
integrity of the human organism,”’ 
then more is involved than the con- 
eept of dealing with “large muscle 
non - vocational activities.’’ The 


Proceedings of the 
American Academy of 
Physical Education 
Papers presented at the annual 
meetings of the American 
Academy of Physical Educa- 
tion are published regularly by 
the AAHPER. The papers 
printed here in part will be in- 
cluded in full in the next issue 
of the Academy’s proceedings. 
Past issues, entitled Profes- 
sional Contributions, are avail- 
able from the AAHPER na- 
tional office (Nos. 2 through 5 
—$1.50 each; No. 6—$2.00). 
Availability of No. 7 will be 

announced in the JOURNAL. 


Graduate Subcommittee of the Phys- 
ical Edueation Unit Curriculum 
study at the University of California 
at Los Angeles found it fascinating 
to rethink and regroup areas of 
knowledge in terms of this defini- 
tion. Some tentative areas identified 
only by descriptive words may be 
provocative. 


The hypothalmic, autonomic, genetic, 


evolutionary, cellular, muscular, and. 


structure and function. 


Movement characteristics in terms of 
“universalities,’ such as speed, timing, 
tempo, rhythm. 

Movement patterns—from basic, de- 
velopmental, survival, fun (joy of mov- 
ing) to sports and games characteristic 
of the United States. 


Movement in learning—from contri- 
bution to concept formation (near and 
far—large and small) to body image 
and even motor learning (which may 
well be a misnomer). 


Movement modification and cultural 
and physical ecology. 


Movement and “oneness with self,” or 
the Zen level as one committeeman ‘char- 
acterized it. 


History and philosophy of human 
movement, derived from both the verti- 
eal and horizontal aspects of such a con- 
struction. 


These are cited, not as conclusive 
or inclusive but rather as an indica- 
tion of one approach to a most tenta- 
tive, most preliminary approach to 
a beginning examination of theory. 
The purpose is to illustrate the range 
between a specific skill analysis, a 
specific sport strategy on the one 
hand, to the initial steps of seeking 
a “far out’’ theoretical framework 
for a field that many people insist 
is nonrational, on the other. 

Excellence in activities and in 
technical knowledge is as essential 
in curriculum development, as is 
the knowledge of growth and devel- 
opment, but this must not mean that 
we postpone the stretching of hori- 
zons in another dimension as one 
means of clarifying focus and pur- 
pose and one means of demonstrat- 
ing a discipline as contrasted with 
the application of a discipline. 
Surely there now is and must be ac- 
tive support for both the extension 
and improvement of the total con- 
tinuum that should be physical edu- 
cation. 


2. Professional preparation must 
needs look to breadth, depth, and 


specialization in both the tradition 
of levels of application and in the 
discipline itself. For example, are 
these disciplines with applied fields 
or are they only applied or voca- 
tional areas? 

3. It goes without saying that the 
increasing competition for gifted 
young people may hamper critically 
the ultimate direction of all fields; 
the implication for selectivity and 
retention criteria in collegiate prep- 
aration is clear. 

4. Research directed toward re- 
solving questions of methods of in- 
struction and the organization of 
learning experiences also must be of 
priority concern. For example, what 
objectives of each of the fields may 
be met more effectively in large 
groups, in small groups, through in- 
dependent study or even through the 
use of teaching machines? 


5. Curriculum development must 
be seen, too, in added dimensions. 
Attention to the identification of in- 
creasingly complex and sequentially 
arranged concepts of the meaning of 
human movement is essential to the 
achievement of appropriate activity 
throughout the life career. 


Exciting Years Ahead 


These are only some of the impli- 
cations. It should be clear that the 
most exciting years of any one of 
these three fields are those immedi- 
ately ahead. It is easy to. slump 
back into the more comfortable hab- 
its and not even recognize that cal- 
luses are beginning to form. The 
years ahead should involve imagina- 
tive treatment of problems that we 
have only tried to explain away in 
the past. It would seem that each 
of the three fields, concerned as it is 
with basic human behavior, has some 
extremely important work to do to 
ensure that the contribution is made 
and the outcomes, in turn, inter- 
preted. I wish I knew some way to 
make the clarion call. I wish I knew 
some way to identify the answers. 
I wish I knew some way to translate 
my real feeling of excitement in ex- 
amining next steps, and my hope 
that we do not seek to find excuses, 
but rather to find the way in rela- 
tively unexplored areas of human 
experience. * 
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WHAT WILL BE THE IMPACT OF MODERN PRESSURES? 


O ESTIMATE the effect of the 

current re-examination of Amer- 
ican education on the field of physi- 
eal education is a challenging task. 
It is intriguing because it is so spec- 
ulative. Who knows what impact 
modern pressures will have upon us? 
And if physical education changes 
in the next ten years, will it be be- 
cause of these modern pressures or 
because the redirection of physical 
education was inevitable with or 
without the sober recommendations 
of Conant or the frenetic irration- 
alities of Rickover and Bestor? 

One thing is certain about physi- 
cal education. There are always 
trends! We are always on the move! 
We may be forging ahead or step- 
ping sideways. Or we may actually 
be reversing our field and going 
back to the ancient philosophies and 
activities of the nineteenth century. 
An examination of our literature 
and observation of programs around 
the country would show that the 
status quo is not one of our sacred 
cows ! 

We make these moves sometimes 
under serious and thoughtful provo- 
cations resulting from an evolving 
philosophy, and at other times we 
may be goaded into massive effort 
because some children’s spines are 
more flexible than others. Sometimes 
a faculty votes to sustain us because 
we contribute the sound body to 
house the sound mind. (I’ve often 
wondered if we would be equally 
useful to unsound minds!) 

The current re-examination of 
education is not child’s play. It is 
not to be taken lightly. It is now 
producing changes in direction and 
content of education. The general 
idea is to strengthen the total pro- 
gram, all areas, and we are not ex- 
cepted. The chances are very good 
that we must strengthen our offer- 
ings and shape up our curriculums, 
or we will feel the consequences. 

Where to begin? There is always 
one good place to begin—with a defi- 
nition. What is physical education ? 
Something you take ‘‘band’’ to get 
out of ? Something alternative with 
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ROTC for freshman credit? Some- 
thing best described by those depre- 
cating abbreviations of ‘‘gym,’’ 
‘*p.e.,’’ ““hyper,’’ or ‘‘phys. ed.?”’ 

What are we? My first implica- 
tion is that the current re-examina- 
tion is forcing us to define, describe, 
delineate, delimit, and de-bunk our 
field and bring it well within the 
educational framework of the Amer- 
ican schools —if we want to stay 
there. What is physical education? 
What is its scope? 

My second implication is related 
—as, indeed, they all are. Is it pos- 
sible to construct, locally of course, 
a graded sequential curriculum from 
kindergarten through college keep- 
ing the element of repetition at an 
optimum? We seek academic credit 
for our work. We prize that credit. 
We believe we merit that kind of 
dignified recognition. When credit 
is not given for our work, when we 
do not count for honor points or on 
the Carnegie unit system or the 
point-hour-ratio, we are sensitive to 
the fact that someone does not think 
we rate along with biology and his- 
tory as academic subjects. Are they 
right—or wrong? Well, when we 
can take one activity, basketball for 
instance, or volleyball, and teach it 
to the same class of youngsters for 
six, or even ten years, what can we 
expect? Repetition of our activities 
is killing us! It goes on ad nauseum. 
We must discover where the returns 
diminish and, at that point, intro- 
duce new material, new learning op- 
portunities. Academic credit is given 
for progress and development 
through instruction, not for repeti- 
tion and recreation. 

Is there anything to be learned 
from physical education besides 
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skill? Any product other than 
strength? Any asset beyond coordi- 
nation? A critic jibed us the other 
day by saying ‘“it takes neither 
brains nor effort to get a good grade 
in physical education.’’ Was he 
right? Do we care? I mean does the 
run-of-the-mill physical education 
teacher care? Actually one sees only 
scattered efforts to enrich in any 
organized way the ‘‘intellectual’’ 
content of physical education. Sur- 
vey courses are slow to develop. 
Problem solving in the area of ethi- 
cal or moral judgment is rarely or- 
ganized. Consumer education gets 
little play. Homework is just not 
traditional with us—and that’s too 
bad because the intellectual, the 
thoughtful, the verbally expressive 
content of our field is there waiting 
to be tapped and is just about as 
significant as the motor content. 

And the fourth challenge of the 
current re-examination is to show 
whether we are actually central to 
the education of a student, or peri- 
pheral, or even beyond the atmos- 
phere of education? Is exercise a 
means to an end? What end? Is 
movement a means for education or 
metabolism or both? It would seem 
to me to be eminently possibile to 
discover, describe, evaluate, and 
teach the various kinds of educa- 
tional experiences which are inher- 
ent in the world of movement—be- 
yond skills, that is, far beyond skills 
and out in the educational spheres 
of expression, appreciation, personal 
discovery, and group cultures. Leave 
these to chance development while 
we blithely pursue ‘‘physical’’ ends 
and we never will be attuned as col- 
leagues on faculties of schools and 
colleges. 

Fifth, if we could define or de- 
scribe our field, as recommended in 
the first implication, it might be that 
we would recognize how broad and 
inclusive the physical education of 
people is. It embraces many differ- 
ent activities from the simple circle 
games of children to the great cham- 
pionships of college years. We 

(Continued on page 73) 
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HERE IS A LOT of chatter as 
well as intelligent discussion 
lately about the weaknesses of prae- 


| tically every phase of American life. 
' Edueation in general has been the 


victim of much abuse. Seldom have 
the schools faced more intense scru- 
tiny; seldom have they stood in 
greater need of public understand- 
ing and support. 

As civilization has grown more 
complex, transmission of ideas has 
quickened, competitive forces have 
multiplied and expanded, and all 
groups in society are increasingly 
aware that they must win and hold 
public favor in legitimate ways in 
order to survive. At the same time, 
the public is increasingly in a re- 
ceptive mood for better understand- 
ing and resultant good will. Citizen 
interest, if channeled constructively, 
may prove to be the most significant 
professional trend of this generation. 

Probably at no time in the history 
of the profession has there been a 
greater need for public relations. 
In previous critical periods in our 
history there were not such compell- 
ing and competing forces at work. 

All of us feel this ferment in edu- 
cation today. It is making our jobs 
the most exasperating, frustrating, 
exciting, and challenging. The pro- 
fession is not only at the crossroads 
but at one of those cloverleaf jobs. 


Don't Let Mediocrity Catch Up 


The pursuit of excellence is al- 
most a national motto for individu- 
als and institutions today. Medioc- 
rity can be reached by chance, but 
excellence has to be achieved by 
choice. Deterioration chases us all 
our days. Excellence must be pur- 
sued, One can easily slide down but 
one has to climb up. We must pur- 
sue excellence in order to keep medi- 
ecrity from catching up with us. A 
professional person cannot control 
the length of life of his profession 
but he can have something to say 
and do something about its width 
and depth. 

We must find the working beliefs 
that we really respect, and then re- 
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spect them, all-out, and respect our- 
selves for having them. 

Is it not possible that the prob- 
lems of the profession go beyond 
such issues as methods of teaching 
swimming or archery, or the most 
desirable age for social dancing, or 
the extra compensation for extra 
duties, or the length of conditioning 
periods, or the number of classes to 
be scheduled coeducationally? We 
should dive deeper into the water 
of public affairs, instead of wading 
the ripples. We need to do more 
homework on philosophy, polities, 
and new insights. 

Professional people who claim 
they are neutral on controversial 
issues and sit on the philosophical 
fence are in a precarious position. 
It gives both sides a chance to throw 
rocks at them. 


Inquire, Experiment, Participate 
Students and faculty should par- 
ticipate in life in its entirety, cer- 
tainly its politics, religion, economic, 
and social problems. Any fear or in- 
junction to leave these serious pur- 
suits to the mature would exclude 
all of us from ever becoming mature. 
The profession operates in and for 
the society in which it finds itself, 
and like the society it should have 
broad perspectives of its relation- 
ships and contributions and be char- 
acterized by wonder, inquiry, ex- 
perimentation, and participation. 
The image of any group held by 
its various publics has been recog- 
nized as one of the most potent fae- 
tors in the progress of a group. Such 
an image must harmonize with the 
concept of serving public interest. 
Unlike personnel in many areas of 
education, we live in glass houses in 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS—A PROFESSIONAL NEED 


process of being constructed with 
thousands of “sidewalk superintend- 
ents’’ prone to be critics of our pro- 
grams. We must, therefore, see our 
efforts with inherent appeal through 
the eyes, emotions, yearnings, con- 
flicts, and ambitions of those who 
look at or have contact with us. 

There are too many whose one 
and only contact with our profes- 
sion is when they amble by our play- 
ing fields or observe us from a dis- 
tance in cars. They are reached but 
not motivated. Our classes are ex- 
cellent attention-getters but not de- 
velopers of understanding. 


A Part of Professional Knowledge 

The need for effective public re- 
lations is more often acknowledged 
than met. There appear to be few 
individuals who fail to recognize the 
need for public relations programs. 
There are, however, wide variations 
of opinion among those who recog- 
nize the need. 

Our professional literature is al- 
most barren on the subject. The 
professional curriculums of most de- 
partments indicate little emphasis. 
As a profession we have not accept- 
ed the responsibility for public rela- 
tions as a real part of our profes- 
sional knowledge and skill, let alone 
as an integral part of our profes- 
sional practice. Few of our gradu- 
ates are evaluated in terms of their 
capacity and effectiveness in public 
relations. 


Basic Reform Is Our Responsibility 

We too frequently feel vaguely 
guilty about not doing our share. 
We uncomfortably shunt off our re- 
sponsibility because we either feel 
inadequate or know we will not be 
held responsible. 

The basic reforms in our pursuit 
of excellence will have to be carried 
out within the profession. The study 
of our organizations—our programs, 
leadership, political sophistication, 
strategy, and tactics—must be given 
higher priority if we wish to bring 
about fundamental and rapid im- 
provement. * 
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We Should Do a Better Job of Promoting 


The Role of Exercise 
in Weight Control 


JOHN J. BURT 


and 


CARL S. BLYTH 


University of North Carolina 


T HAS BEEN ESTIMATED that 

one out of every three Americans 
is overweight and that one out of 
every five adults over the age of 30 
years is sufficiently overweight to 
affect his health. Regardless of the 
accuracy of these estimates, the prev- 
alence of the overweight individual 
in our country poses a real challenge 
for health and physical educators. 
If we are to meet this challenge with 
acumen, we must re-examine the role 
of exercise in weight control and 
attempt to put our best foot forward. 

The overweight individual is rep- 
resentative of perhaps millions of 
young people who have been told 
that losing weight by physical exer- 
cise is next to impossible. Hygiene 
and health texts tell him that activ- 
ity is at best a minor consideration 
in weight reduction. On the other 
hand, he is constantly being re- 
minded by the various media of com- 
munication of the ‘‘ 
weight’’: pills, vibrators, trick diets, 
and the like. Thus he is quite likely 
to reject any natural tendency 
toward exercise which he might pos- 
sess in favor of the siren-like attrac- 
tion of the pseudo-scientific faddists. 


easy ways to lose 
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While less scrupulous agencies are 
taking advantage of this situation, 
we, inadvertently perhaps, are min- 
imizing the effects of exercise when 
all scientific evidence indicates that 
we have every right to extol its 
virtue. 

The necessity for exercise in 
weight control has been clearly dem- 
onstrated by many investigators. 
In 1939, Green (4) traced the cause 
of obesity in adults to a sudden de- 
crease in activity. In two later in- 
vestigations (1, 6) on obese chil- 
dren, a direct relationship between 


cessful and that additional measures 
are indicated. These measures may 
represent psychotherapy as well as 
physiological therapy. Guyton (5) 
states that ‘‘forced exercise is often 
an essential part of the treatment 
of obesity.’’ 

In spite of these demonstrated 
principles, which are perfectly ob- 
vious to people who pen up livestock 
to fatten them, exercise has been 
minimized as a factor in weight con- 
trol. Among those who discredit the 
role of activity in weight control are 
many health and physical educators, 
the very people who should empha- 
size the value of physical activity. 

The rationale behind this minimi- 
zation of activity is not entirely 
clear, but a major portion of the 
trouble, undoubtedly, stems from a 
misunderstanding of caloric expend- 
iture tables. Such tables present the 
rate of caloric expenditures for vari- 
ous forms of physical activities. 
When these rates of expenditure are 
compared with the expenditure nec- 
essary to burn one pound of fat, the 
results, unless completely under- 
stood, are frightening to those who 
would like to maintain or reduce 
body weight through exercise. For 


Health and physical education people have failed to give 
proper emphasis to the efficacy of exercise as a weight 
reducer. Here are the facts which prove that physical 
activity is just as important as caloric reduction in the 
control of the “creeping overweight” that plagues Americans. 
We can give our programs a boost by reminding people 
that activity is an enjoyable experience while hunger is not. 


obesity and inactivity was observed. 
In recent years the number of over- 
weight individuals has constantly 
increased, and in most cases the eti- 
ology of this increased weight is the 
same: inactivity. In recognition of 
this problem, Jean Mayer, a leading 
nutritionist, recently wrote: ‘‘I am 
convinced that inactivity is the most 
important factor explaining the 
frequency of ‘creeping’ overweight 
in modern western societies’’ (7). 
Not only is exercise important in 
the prevention of obesity, but ac- 
cording to medical texts it also plays 
an important role in the reduction 
of weight. Cecil and Loeb (3) state 
that weight reduction through c¢a- 
lorie restriction alone is rarely sue- 


example, caloric expenditure tables 
indicate that it is necessary for cer- 
tain individuals to walk 35 miles, or 
play 8 hours of squash, or wrestle 
for 51% hours to lose a single pound 
of fat. Such statements are sure to 
discourage many people who would 
prefer exercise as a means of weight 
control; at the same time they pro- 
vide solace to the fatter, lazier, and 
more inactive individual. 

On the other hand, when all rami- 
fications of these tables are com- 
pletely understood, the role of exer- 
cise in weight control becomes much 
brighter. For example, although ca- 
loric expenditure tables may correct- 
ly indicate that it is necessary to 
walk 35 miles to lose one pound of 
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fat, they do not imply that all of this 
walking must be done at one bout. 
On the contrary, if we walked one 
mile per day for a year, this would 
mean that we would walk enough to 
lose at least ten pounds in a year, 
or if we played a vigorous 30-minute 
game of squash each day, it would 
burn the caloric equivalent of six- 
teen pounds of fat in a year. 

Unfortunately, this latter aspect 
of caloric expenditure has not been 
understood by health and physical 
education people or they have failed 
to give it proper emphasis. 


Exercise Makes Weight 
Control Easy 

Physical educators must re-exam- 
ine the doctrine so firmly held by 
many that exercise plays a second- 
ary role to nutrition in weight con- 
trol.. Nutrition authorities plainly 
state that physical activity is just 
as important as caloric reduction in 
the control of the ‘‘ereeping over- 
weight’’ that plagues Americans. 
Since 33 percent or more of the 
United is over- 
weight and the problem does not 
seem to be abating, more emphasis 
should be placed on both exercise 
and diet, but we must avoid mini- 
mizing the role of either because it 
is a fundamental principle of phys- 
iology that ‘‘the store of body fat 
ean be increased or decreased only 
if the energy intake is greater or 
less, respectively, than the energy 
expenditure’’ (1). 

This fundamental law of the con- 
servation of energy has three im- 
plications which should be carefully 
examined by those professionally en- 
gaged in teaching and advising stu- 
dents as to matters of weight control 
and fitness : 


1. Body weight can be maintained 
or reduced by a considerable re- 
duction in calorie intake. 


2. Body weight can be maintained 
or reduced by vigorous daily ex- 
ercise, with no reduction in ea- 
lorie intake. 


3. Body weight can be maintained 


or reduced by only a small re- 
duction in caloric intake and a 
corresponding amount of daily 
exercise. 


Let us now examine the relative 
merits of each of these implications. 

Anyone who has made a concerted 
effort of dieting to lose weight will 
testify to the difficulties encoun- 
tered. Many members of the medi- 
cal profession will attest to the fact 
that weight reduction through ea- 
lorie restriction alone is rarely sue- 
cessful. Not only is it seldom suc- 
cessful but, even worse, it often leads 
to nutritional and _ psychological 
problems. For example, the dietary 
habits among teen age girls have 
recently alarmed nutritionists. The 
New York Times (8) recently re- 
ported that six out of ten girls be- 
tween the ages of 13 and 19 are mal- 
nourished. This is in part due to the 
efforts of these young people to 
maintain a pleasing and neat ap- 
pearance. Psychological problems 
are also connected with the discom- 
fort and anguish experienced with 
the hunger pangs of calorie restric- 
tion, and sympathomimetic drugs 
are often necessary to arrest these 
discomforts. 

Eventually, most of these indi- 
viduals surrender to their appetites 
and give up their diet. With the re- 
sultant increase in weight, many of 
them fail to face reality, or as Bard 
(1) so aptly puts it, they ‘‘do not 
wish to acknowledge the law of the 
conservation of energy and prefer 
instead to believe that they are the 
victims of some insidious disease 
which confers upon their bodies an 
exceptional efficiency in the utiliza- 
tion of ingested food. The realities 
of physiology do not support this 
wishful thinking. ’’ 

Health and physical educators 
should give considerable thought and 
attention to the second and third 
implications derived from the law 
of the conservation of energy. If we 
are going to compete for the in- 
ereased leisure time, we must em- 
phasize the values derived from par- 
ticipation in our program. We 
should not provide a ‘‘erutch’’ for 
those who are becoming lazy and 
inactive by making a few abrupt and 
blatant statements telling how diffi- 
eult it is to lose a pound of fat. 
Rather, these individuals should be 
told how easy it is to lose weight 
with a good physical activity pro- 
gram. 


The exhilaration and emotional re- 
lease of participating in wholesome 
regular activity programs have been 
well established. Worrying about 
loss of fitness and impending obesity 
through lack of activity is depress- 
ing. Since activity is an enjoyable 
experience while hunger is not, em- 
phasis on a regular program of phys- 
ical activity will achieve the same 
results as dieting and will be more 
acceptable to the individual. 

Weight control through physical 
activity and diet, and not through 
diet alone, should be emphasized. 
While diet alone may do the job 
temporarily, a far more satisfactory 
weight control program is one of 
regular activity combined with sen- 
sible eating habits. Too many young 
people are frightened by the amount 
of physical labor necessary to lose 
that one pound of fat. These per- 
sons would have a far more enjoy- 
able and healthful experience in 
growing up if the proper role of 
both diet and exercise in weight con- 
trol were clear to them. 

Everyone in health and physical 
education should examine the re- 
search available. on this timely topic 
of genuine concern to all. Mayer 
and others have given valuable in- 
formation which can be used profit- 
ably to foster our program. It is 
our duty as physical and health edu- 
eators to become acquainted with 
their findings and to use them to the 
mutual benefit of the individuals we 
teach and the programs we ad- 
minister. * 
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OF OPINION 
and widespread confusion exist 
as to the definition of amateurism. 
What is amateur in one sport may 
be professional in another, and vice 
versa. This is especially true as it 
applies to the physical education in- 
structor, for rules concerning his 
position differ from one sport to an- 
other. This article presents a sum- 
mary of the amateur status of physi- 
eal education instructors, with a 
special plea against discrimination 
and for uniformity. 

The two largest, pertinent ama- 
teur governing bodies are the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion and the Amateur Athletic 
Union. Walter Byers, executive di- 
rector of the NCAA, says on this 
subject: ‘‘A physical education in- 
struector is no longer an amateur as 
defined by the NCAA, and thus is 
ineligible for intercollegiate compe- 
tition at member institutions of this 
association.’’ The AAU Rule VIII, 
paragraph 6, reads as follows: ‘‘ Any 
school and college teachers, inelud- 
ing physical education teachers, 
whose work is solely educational, 
and who are not paid, directly or 
indirectly, for coaching athletes for 
competition, are eligible as ama- 
teurs.”’ 

Seldom would a physical educa- 
tion instructor still be eligible for 
intercollegiate competition, so the 
NCAA ruling would rarely apply. 
However, since AAU competition 
often includes older, postcollege 
competitors, its rules might apply 
frequently to physical education in- 
structors. The AAU bans coaches 
only, not instructors, and therefore 
the effect on physical education 
teachers is rather nebulous. 

The ‘following are sports which 
have events sponsored by the AAU: 
basketball, boxing, gvmnasties, hand- 
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ball, track and field, swimming, tug- 
of-war, wrestling, weight lifting, 
volleyball, fieldball, bobsled, ice 
hockey, horseshoes, judo, skin div- 
ing, and baton twirling. In this list, 
the sports which most often involve 


‘physical education instructors who 


may wish to compete in amateur 
competition are gymnastics, swim- 
ming, and volleyball. Since almost 
all postschool competition in these 
sports is sponsored by the AAU, in- 
structors may continue to take part 
in amateur competition as long as 
they are not performing the duties 
of a coach. 

John Yount, secretary-treasurer 
of the National Field Archery Asso- 
ciation, says that there is no such 
thing as professionalism field 
archery and that all tournaments 
are open to all field archers, includ- 
ing physical education instructors. 

The American Badminton <Asso- 
ciation Official Rules read as fol- 
lows: ‘‘A professional is one who is 
paid, directly or indirectly, for 
playing, engaging in, or teaching 
the game of badminton, or any 
racket game or who competes in any 
racket game for a stake, or purse, 
or for gate money.”’’ The rule goes 
further in pointing out that a player 
forfeits his or her amateur status 
by playing, instructing, exhibiting, 
or demonstrating badminton, or any 
racket game, either orally or in writ- 
ing for remuneration. 


This statement is followed by an 
exception, which we quote: ‘‘Physi- 
cal educators, whose work covers the 
broad field of physical education, 
are exempt from this rule, unless 
they are specifically employed to 
teach racket games only.’’ There- 
fore, with rare exceptions, the phys- 
ical education instructor can teach 
badminton and still compete as an 
amateur. 

Information on bowling comes 
from Albert R. Matzelle, assistant 
secretary, American Bowling Con- 
gress. ‘‘The ABC does not differen- 
tiate in its rules between amateur 
and professional. Consequently, if 
a teacher is teaching bowling in 
physical education classes . . . it 
would not affect his status in ABC 
leagues ... or tournaments.’’ 

Information provided indirectly 
by the Amateur Fencers League of 
America points out that a profes- 
sional is anyone who teaches fencing 


and gets paid for such teaching, or 
anyone who performs in fencing ex- 


hibitions, ete., and is paid money or 
expenses. Physical education teach- 
ers who teach fencing are thus pro- 
fessionals. According to the present 
ruling, therefore, the physical edu- 
cation teacher who teaches fencing 
cannot compete in amateur competi- 
tion. An appeal has been made to 


A rundown of the amateur 
status of instructors, 

with a plea for uniformity 
to banish discrimination 


the officials of the Amateur Fencers 
League of America, and although no 
final ruling has been made at this 
writing, it appears that this body 
will allow a liberalization of the 
rule favoring instructors of physical 
education. 

The United States Golf Associa- 
tion rules that an amateur is ‘‘one 
who plays the game solely as a non- 
remunerative or nonprofit making 
sport.’’ Insofar as the physical edu- 
cation teacher is concerned, here is 
the appropriate rule (Rule 1-3 
USGA, 1958) for what is not an 
amateur in golf: ‘‘receiving com- 
pensation for giving instruction in 
playing golf, either orally, in writ- 
ing, by pictures, or by other demon- 
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What They Said: 


JONATHAN KING, “In Which the 
Bell Tolls,” Saturday Review's Educa- 
tion in America (a monthly supple- 
ment), October 15, 1960: “The school- 
house is a symbol. It represents to stu- 
dents, teachers, parents, and the com- 
munity at large the regard in which edu- 
eation and learning is held in that com- 
munity. The schoolhouse can elevate or 
depress. It can face the future with con- 
tidenee and vigor, or it can announce 
simply that the community will abide by 
the laws establishing compulsory educa- 
tion. . . . The schoolhouse itself cannot 
enre all the ills of edueation. But it can 
complicate them or simplify them. It 
ean either facilitate or restrict learning. 
It should at the very least get out of the 
way of edueation. The building can 
teach little, but it can say a good deal 
to its oceupants and its community.” 


EDWARD B. NYQUIST, deputy com- 
missioner of education, New York 
State: “To often, I am afraid, our in- 
‘stitutions of higher learning and their 
chief executive officers can be character- 
‘ized, if one may paraphrase slightly part 
of the Biblical injunction, as the bland 
leading the bland.” 


PLATO, 364 B.C.: “For the first ten 
years of life, education shall be predomi- 
nantly physical; every school is to have 
a playground; play and sport are to be 
the entire curriculum and in this decade 
such health will be stored up as will 
make all medicine unnecessary.” 


W. RAAB, M.D., “Loafer’s Heart,” 
A.M.A. Archives of Internal Medicine, 
February 1958.: “Interested advocates 
of more gadget manufacturing and of 
resulting further human immobilization 
may argue that there is no serious rea- 
son to oppose such a program, since 
muscular function has become largely 
superfluous in our way of living and 
loafing. However, regardless of what 
view one may adopt on this aspect, there 
remains the sadly ignored fact that, if 
not the gastronemius or the biceps, one 
unique muscle, the myocardium, cannot 
: be put safely to permanent relative rest 
and thus made incapable of coping with 
acute demands to which even the most 
civilized physical loafer is occasionally 
exposed.” 


BOB RICHARDS, director, Wheaties 
Sports Federation: “Because of increas- 
ing mechanization, we are losing our 
vitality and health. We have some un- 
believably great athletes in the U.S., 
some unbelievable medical advances, and 
yet we are at our lowest national level in 
fitness. The nation that goes soft physi- 
cally goes soft and weak in all other re- 
spects.” 
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strations, to either individuals or 
groups.”’ 

To the dismay and puzzlement of 
physical education people, there is 
one exception to the above: ‘* Fae- 
ulty members of recognized educa- 
tional institutions who do not pri- 
marily give direct instruction to par- 
ticipants on physical training or 
athletic sports, and whose golf in- 
struction is given to students and is 
incidental to their academic duties.’’ 
By virtue of this ruling, a history or 
mathematics teacher can teach golf 
and remain an amateur, but a physi- 
cal education instructor who teaches 


‘a golf class is not an amateur. Check 


the logic in that one! 

The United States Lawn Tennis 
Association rules that a lawn tennis 
player is an amateur ‘*‘ who does not 
receive, and has not received directly 
or indirectly, pecuniary advantage 
by playing, teaching, demonstrating 
or pursuit of the game”’ (Article 
III, See. 1). It goes on to say: ‘‘ Reg- 
ular full-time members of the fae- 
ulty of a school or college may teach 
tennis to the pupils or coach the ten- 
nis team as part of their faculty as- 
signment, without affecting this 
amateur standing’’ (Article ITI, 
See. 3). Clifford Sutter, ehairman 
of the Amateur Rules Committee, 
interprets that if a person is the 
tennis coach for a school and this is 
his only duty, he would be classified 
as a professional. This ruling on 
amateurism as it affects people in 
physical education seems to be broad- 
minded and fair. 

Thus it would appear that phys- 
ical education, instructors have little 
if any worry about their amateur 
status except in golf and possibly in 
fencing, and there is solid hope that 
the fencing problem will soon be 
favorably resolved. 

It is difficult to understand why 
the golf rule should be different 
from the others. The rulings of the 
United States Golf Association and 
the American Badminton Associa- 
tion as applied to the physical edu- 
cation instructor are completely op- 
posite. The ABA says that the phys- 
ical educator is the exception and 
will remain amateur; the USGA also 
interprets the physical educator as 
the exception but rules him not an 
amateur. 


The USLTA, governing a sport 
which would appear to have condi- 
tions similar to golf, stipulates that 
one may teach tennis classes and 
still remain amateur. The only per- 
son considered professional is a full- 
time coach. There is no diserimina- 
tion against people who happen to 
also teach physical education. 

The situation in golf is definitely 
not a favorable one. The firm stand 
of the USGA is reiterated in a re- 
cent letter from Joe Dey, Jr., execu- 
tive director of the USGA, in which 
he says: ‘‘An instructor in physical 
education is a professional teacher 
of sports. When he teaches golf, he 
is a professional teacher of golf. Our 
Executive Committee holds that it 
would be a contradiction of both 
term and spirit to regard him as an 
amateur in golf. Our Executive 
Committee has considered the sub- 
ject on numerous occasions. No 
change is contemplated in the Rule. 
The Rules of Amateur Status are 
part of the By-Laws of this Asso- 
ciation (USGA) and are designed 
essentially to insure fair play for 
the members of our member clubs.”’ 

And herein lies the strange para- 
dox. Because of specific and rigid 
requirements in the Professional 
Golfers’ Association, the teacher of 
physical education is unable to qual- 
ify for membership in that organiza- 
tion. Strictly speaking then, he is 
neither amateur nor professional. 
The USGA says he is not an ama- 
teur—the pros say he does not be- 
long to them! Because of this, many 
capable teachers of golf in our 
schools refuse to teach the sport be- 
cause they wish to retain their ama- 
teur status and, specifically, to play 
in amateur tournaments. The result 
of the present ruling is poorer in- 
struction in schools, and the golf 
student and the game of golf (in- 
directly) are the losers. Perhaps the 
only people to benefit under the 
present rules are club-teaching pros. 

The rules of the USLTA, under 
which the only pro is one who 
coaches full-time for competition, 
seem quite fair and reasonable. If 
the USGA sincerely wishes to pro- 
mote amateur golf, then they should 
rescind the ruling as it applies to 
physical educators. What do you 


think ? * 
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Report of a National Planning Conference 
at Bradford Woods, Indiana, Which Outlined 
Positive Steps for a Long-Range Action Program 


Future Directions for 
the AAHPER Division of 
Safety and Driver Education 


BERNARD I. LOFT 


Indiana University 


and 
A. E. “JOE” FLORIO 


University of Illinois 


HE SAFETY and Driver Edu- 
Division conducted its 
first national planning conference 
on May 22.95 at Bradford Woods, 
Indiana. The primary objective of 
the conference was to consolidate 
the leading authorities in the field 
of accident prevention and in our 
profession in order to determine 
what positive steps the division 
should take in planning both short 
and long range programs for the 
future. 

Thirty people participated in de- 
veloping plans‘ and setting priori- 
ties for the division. The partici- 
pants were divided into five study 
groups: philosophy; research and 
evaluation; organization, adminis- 
tration, and supervision of safety 
education; teacher preparation ; and 
AAHPER organizational proce- 
dures for improving safety educa-/ 
tion. 


Dr. Loft, associate professor of 
health and safety, is:AAHPER vice- 
president and chairinan of the Safe- 
ty and Driver Education Division. 
Dr. Florio, professor of safety edu- 
cation, is past-vice-president and 
past-chairman of the division, 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


The group concerned with phil- 
osophy presented the following 
concepts : 


1. One of the major functions of so- 
ciety is to protect the individual 
through education from the haz- 
ards of his environment. 

2. This can be done by teaching the 
skills, knowledge, and attitudes to 
individuals to meet the problems 
of everyday living. This is, in facet, 
education for safe living. 

3. We need to encourage all of the 
adventures of life that contribute to 
happiness, fulfillment, and growth 
and at the same time to make these 
adventures free from accidents. 

!. Education in safety enables the 
individual to enjoy adventure with- 
out the hazards of accidents that 
may end adventure. 

5. Our society is moving toward the 
control of the hazards of our en- 
vironment. This control can be 
effected through the removal of 
hazards and the modification of 
conditions, but it has been dem- 
onstrated that the most effective 
method of accomplishing this goal 
is through education. 

6. Knowledge and skills alone do 
not make an individual safe, but 
“safety-conscious” attitudes are 
basic to behavioral change. 

7. Safety edueation should be in ac- 
cord with the purposes of education 
in a democracy. 

8. Safety education should permeate 
the whole school curriculum since 
there are direct or indirect rela- 
tionships to all experiences. 

9. Safety education should emphasize 
the individual’s responsibility for 
his own safety and that of others 
in an inereasingly complex society. 

10. Education in safety provides the 
ability to make discriminating de- 
cisions in various situations. 


11. Safety is basic to learning since 
children who sre afflicted with in- 
jury are at a disadvantage in their 
total learning environment. 

12. Each school system should have 
designated an individual respon- 
sible for the coordination of safety 
education activities. 


This group recommended that a 
committee be appointed to review 
the materials prepared at tie con- 
ference and to explore existing lit- 
erature in preparing a statement of 
philosophy and principles. It also 
suggested guidelines for a statement 
of responsibility for the AAHPER 
in respect to the Division of Safety 
and Driver Education. Among the 
guidelines developed, two clearly 
illustrated that AAHPER has a 
major responsibility in safety edu- 
cation: 


1. Hazards of varying degrees of se- 
verity are inherent in the wide va- 
riety of activities within the scope 
of the organization’s areas of pro- 
fessional concern. 


2. A large majority of accidents that 
involve children and adults are as- 
sociated with programs supervised 
by our members. 


The research group recommended 
that the division stimulate needed 
research, disseminate research find- 
ings, and establish evaluative eri- 
teria for safety programs and facili- 
ties representing activities of the 
division. An extensive list of needed 
research was developed and referred 
to conference members for ranking 
in order of importance. 

Particularly significant were re- 
marks presented by the division’s 
consultant, Herbert J. Stack. He 
stated that the AAHPER has made 
numerous contributions over the 
vears to safety and therefore has 
an important responsibility in its 
erowth and development. The safety 
educator assumes a point of view 
that will bring about increased par- 
ticipation in swimming, camping, 
and skiing along with all of the 
other sports and recreational activi- 
ties that contribute to body build- 
ing. These activities provide adven- 
ture, pleasure, and satisfaction to 
many people. Dr. Stack pointed out 
the necessity for eliminating the 
preventable accidents. Accidents re- 
duce the opportunities for adven- 
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ture and limit the possibility of 
successful athletic teams. There is 
sufficient evidence that in all sports 
and recreational activities accidents 
ean be reduced or eliminated. 

Dr. Stack emphasized the direct re- 
lationship that exists between safety 


and physical education. Highly 
trained athletes, competent swim- 
mers, and experienced automobile 
drivers tend to be involved in fewer 
accidents. Physical educators and 
recreational leaders generally have 
better preparation for teaching 
safety than any other group of 
teachers. The majority of colleges 
offering teacher preparation in 
physical education normally have 
required courses in safety and first 
aid. 

Conference members in- 
formed that both the environment 
and activities of people are in some 
phases more dangerous than those 
of the previous generation. Each 
year participation in leisure time 
activities continues to increase ; over 
25 million possess fishing licenses, 
30 million participate in camping, 
20 million hunt, 3.5 million ski, 9 
million use power boats, and an ex- 
cess of 90 million swim or take part 
in activities near the water. Such 
activities are of considerable impor- 
tance to the American public in 
enduring the stress and strain of 
modern living, but we cannot dis- 
regard the elements of danger as- 
sociated with these activities. There- 


Pursuant to the NEA’s action 
granting departmental status to 
the American Driver Education 
Association (July 1960), a special 
committee of the AAHPER Board 
of Directors met in Washington, 
D. C., September 24-25, to pre- 
pare a statement interpreting the 
Association’s position in safety 
education. The AAHPER’s in- 
terest in safety and driver educa- 
tion was re-affirmed. The state- 
ment also pointed out that the 
seope and funetion of the Division 
of Safety and Driver Education 
would ot be affected by the NEA 
action. However, the Division of- 
ficers wish to emphasize that they 
desire to cooperate with all exist- 
ing agencies and organizations in 
the interest of improving safety 
education in the schools. 


fore, it becomes the responsibility 
of schools to educate youth for safe 
living in preparation for participa- 
tion in adventurous activities. 

J. Duke Elkow of Brooklyn Col- 
lege presented a summarization of 
the conference in which both pri- 
orities and implementation were 
given consideration. The items in- 
cluded in this summary were as 
follows: 


1. Statement of objectives and _poli- 
cies in safety and driver education. 

2. Statement of the purpose, aims, 
and procedures of the Workshop 
Conference. 

3. Needed research in safety and 
driver education. 

4. Woking committees and identifica- 
tions of their functions. 

5. Long-range goals for the Division 
of Safety and Driver Education. 

6. Recommendation of a full time 
safety consultant for the AAHPER 
staff. 

7. Support appointment of directors 
of safety to school systems. 

8. Initiation of action program in 
water safety. 

9. Appointment of research and eval- 
uation committee. 

10. Competencies needed in safety edu- 
cation for teachers. 

11. Involvement of elementary school 
teachers in effective safety pro- 


graming. 

12. Joint projects with cooperating 
agencies, 

13. Careers and opportunities publica- 
tion. 


14. Graduate opportunities in safety. 
15. School bus transportation. 


The future of the division was 
greatly enhanced as a result of this 
conference, working toward a pur- 
pose of achieving greater adventure 
in safe living. 


Implementation Meeting 


At a special meeting in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on November 30, 1960, 
the Division officers, Bernard I. 
Loft, Charles Peter Yost, and A. E. 
Florio met with the staff consul- 
tant to accomplish the first major 
steps in implementing the Brad- 
ford Woods Conference recommen- 
dations. Each of the five group 
reports, including philosophy, re- 
search and evaluation, organization 
and administration, teacher educa- 
tion, and AAHPER’s  organiza- 
tional procedures in safety educa- 
tion, were carefully reviewed in 
formulating action steps. 


Implementation planning at this 
time was timely since the AAHPER 
Board of Directors meeting followed 
immediately thus enabling the di- 
vision vice-president to inform the 
Board members and secure their ap- 
proval for certain projects. 

One of the most important steps 
taken was the appointment of a 
committee to develop a philosophy 
of safety education for the Associa- 
tion. From this statement will 
emerge the guiding principles nec- 
essary to the preparation of a plat- 
form for interpreting safety eduea- 
tion to the profession. 

Two committees were appointed 
to implement the research and eval- 
uation group report. The first com- 
mittee is charged with establishing 
procedures for the locating, review- 
ing, and reporting of research in 
safety education. The second com- 
mittee is to compile a bibliography 
of evaluative instruments and/or 
criteria for improving safety edu- 
cation programs. An additional re- 
sponsibility is to make recommen- 
dations concerning the need for new 
instruments. 

At this meeting, plans were com- 
pleted for an Aquatic Leadership 
Workshop jointly sponsored by the 
AAHPER and American National 
Red Cross at Indiana University, 
August 20-26, 1961. The purpose 
of this workshop is to give col- 
lege swimming instructors inservice 
preparation in water skiing, small 
erafts, and skin and scuba diving. 

Another important recommenda- 
tion relates to a cooperative project 
with the National Safety Council. 
Accordingly, two division commit- 
tees have been appointed to assist 
with the revision of the Couneil’s 
student accident reporting forms. 
Still a third committee has been 
appointed to study the feasibility 
of regular division participation in 
the analysis and interpretation of 
accident report data. * 


A report of the conference is being 
published by the AAHPER national 
office. Those interested in reading 
further should request a copy from 
Division of Safety and Driver Edu- 
cation, AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Mechanics 

and 

Materials 

of the 
Demonstration- 
Lesson 


GERTRUDE LIPPINCOTT 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The teacher's task in presenting 
a demonstration-lecture is a de- 
He needs both 
skill in organizing materials 
clearly and logically and the abil- 
ity to verbalize and project ideas. 
Here is a practical approach to 
the problem of planning a dem- 
onstration-lesson which will hold 
the interest of the audience and 
command the attention of the 
student participants 


manding one 


Miss Lippincott, dancer, choreog- 
rapher, and teacher, has concertized 
and taught master lessons in all 
parts of the country. She is now 
serving as editor for the AAHPER 
National Section on Dance. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


HE DEMONSTRATION -lesson 
bt a means of illustrating vari- 
ous aspects of the dance—modern, 
folk, square, and social—is_ be- 
coming increasingly popular. The 
purpose, the organization, and the 
execution of this combination of the 
lesson and the demonstration are 
worth examination. 

This article is not specifically con- 
cerned with the materials presented, 
whether they be in the field of 
rhythms, modern, folk, or social 
dance. The interest lies primarily in 
the manner of their presentation. To 
be sure, the selection of the mate- 
rials is an important item. It may 
include technic, composition, impro- 
vization, production, relation of 
dance to music and accompaniment, 
and/or the various aspects of ree- 
reational dance. But the main con- 
cern lies in the mechanics of the per- 
formance. 

The title denotes the function. 
The demonstration-lesson is halfway 
between a demonstration and a class. 


It is beset by certain problems which 
neither form faces by itself. The 
demonstration has an audience, but 
usually no students; the lesson has 
students, but no audience. The dem- 
onstration-lesson has an audience 
and students, and both of them have 
to be considered equally in the plan- 
ning. 

The teacher of the demonstration- 
lesson has a responsibility to the au- 
dience in three aspects, the mechan- 
ics of the presentation, the materials 
presented, and the attitude to the 
spectators. To the participating stu- 
dents, he also has a responsibility 
from the standpoint of the mechan- 
ics, the materials, and the degree of 
student participation. Finally, there 
is the relation between the teacher 
and the accompanist to be taken into 
consideration. 


Organization of the Presentation 

The teacher should be visible to 
both the spectators and the students. 
If the spectators are seated on 
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bleachers or risers they can usually 


see, but the students have to be 
placed so that they can observe the 
teacher and the demonstrators. If 
the spectators are not in bleachers, 
a platform can be used by the teach- 
er. A platform, however, is not en- 
tirely satisfactory because it is often 
too small. If it is high enough off 
the floor to make the teacher visible, 
it may be a dangerous place on 
which to domonstrate. If the audi- 
ence is arranged in a three-quarter 
fashion, the teacher can usually man- 
age to place the students so that 
most of the spectators can see. If 
the seats are movable, as they fre- 
quently are in a ballroom, the teach- 
er may ask the audience members to 
shift their places when necessary. 


Select Costume Carefully 


Because the teacher is the center 
of attraction for both the students 
and the spectators he should be care- 
ful in the selection of his clothes or 
his costume. The-outfit should be 


A demonstration-lesson is a performance as well as a class, and it should have drama, 


interest, excitement, and enjoyment along with meaningful instruction. The teacher 


striking and colorful. Black may be 
worn if it stands out against the 
color of the room or the backdrop. 
Often, however, it is too drab. The 
dress or suit should catch the atten- 
tion as a focal point of the lesson. It 
should be clean and pressed, becom- 
ing to the wearer, and easy to ma- 
nipulate. A heavy overskirt can be 
used for a portion of the lesson, but 
should be removed when it becomes 
cumbersome. Tights and pants are 
allowable for women if suitable to 
the occasion. The majority of older 
women, however, should carefully 
consider their figures before donning 
tights, even black ones. <A skirt of 
short or medium length, or a tunic 
over tights often helps show off 
movement, whereas a long skirt will 
cover it completely. Hair should be 
dressed carefully (a point which is 
as important for men as for women) 
and should not obscure the face 
which is the most important project- 
ing feature of the body. The condi- 
tions of the floor will determine 


must fulfill his responsibilities both to the dance students and to the audience. 


whether shoes are to be worn for 
modern dance or the particular type 
of shoes to be used for folk or square 
dance. 


Study the Space Beforehand 


Difficulties can be avoided if the 
physical set-up of the demonstra- 
tion-lesson can be aseertained ahead 
of time. Information should include 
the size of the space to be ued, the 
conditions of the floor with instrue- 
tions that it should be cleaned and 
not waxed, the placement of the 
spectators’ chairs, the position of 
the piano, the distance of the dress- 
ing rooms from the demonstration 
area, ete. If the teacher can work 
in the space ahead of time, fine. If 
he cannot, he can at least look at it 
and pace it off. If it is impossible 
for him either to work in it or to 
see it, he should ask for information 
about the dimensions and conditions 
of the room. 


Learn to Use Your Voice 


The teacher must be not only visi- 
ble to the audience and the students 
but also audible to them. If he is 
seen and not heard, the impression 
is a bit like the old silent movies 
with a great deal of vigorous, inter- 
esting movement, but no sound. 

Many teachers of dance have not 
learned how to use their voices as a 
technic and as an aid in teaching 
and lecturing. They cannot project 
to the students and/or to the audi- 
ence. Instead of proper and effee- 
tive activity of the vocal chords they 
rely on the gymnasium bellow. Dis- 
cussion of vocal and speech training 
is not in the province of this article, 
but it is worth noting that changes 
in volume, dynamics, and quality 
are as important in vocal sound as 
they are in movement. 

Although sometimes undesirable 
and hard to manipulate, mechanical 
devices have to be relied upon for 
adequate voice projection in large 
rooms and halls. A standing micro- 
phone is most frequently encoun- 
tered; its disadvantages for the 
teacher of dance are too apparent to 
diseuss at length here, although 
square dance teachers find it fairly 
easy to use. A hand microphone can 
be used, but the long cord necessary 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Professional Progress among Recreation Leaders 


in the Eastern World: A Firsthand Report 


H. DAN CORBIN 


State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


There is a marked upsurge of professional interest and prog- 
ress throughout the world among those with leadership responsi- 
bilities in the area of recreation. Here is a firsthand account of 
the growth of professionalism in several Asian countries, where 
recreational leaders are a new phenomena on the social and cul- 
tural scene. Dr. Corbin was recently assigned, on a Fulbright 
grant, to the position of lecturer in health, physical education, and 
recreation at the Government College of Physical Education at 
Lahore, Pakistan. At the same time, he served as a special repre- 
sentative of the International Recreation Association. During his 
seven-month sojourn in the Far East, he visited Hong Kong, India, 
Thailand, dnd Japan. In all of these countries his visits and dis- 
cussions with teachers and leaders gave him an insight into pro- 
fessional problems. In this brief report, he comments on some of 
the most significant developments in recreation in the Eastern 
world. Dr. Corbin, professor of physical education at the Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers College in Lock Haven, is viee-president- 
elect of AAHPER and chairman-clect of the Reereation Division. 


Hong Kong 


Hong Kong is justifiably proud of 
its adult education and recreation 
centers. They are directed at meet- 
ing the growing needs of adults pre- 
dominantly from low-income groups. 
Evening courses are condueted for 
adults in elementary household car- 
pentry, sewing and knitting, elemen- 
tary dressmaking, and elementary 
housecraft. 

Discussions with the voung men 
and women attending these instruc- 
tional classes made evident their 
wider spiritual, social, and recrea- 
tional needs. Many worked seven 
days a week, with only an occasional 
holiday. Few had any opportunities 
for recreation in their homes. The 
chances for meeting people or mak- 
ing friends were limited or non- 
existent. For practically all, life 
was drab, difficult, and devoid of 
significant interests; it consisted of 
little more than work and sleep. 

Though instructional classwork 
was worth-while, the participants’ 
needs included opportunities for 
recreational expression. Recreation 
was directed, in part, at mitigating 
the austere conditions under which 
the people lived. Many who felt un- 
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wanted and sensed little worth in 
themselves found new purpose and 
hope for a fuller life. Confidence in 
the self was in many cases created 
or restored. Community feeling and 
pride were developed. 

To implement this plan, teachers 
with a strong interest in adult work 
were chosen, and a six-month in- 
service training program was con- 
ducted. The course stressed princi- 
ples and methods of conducting 
adult education work, diseussion 
groups, social and recreational ae- 
tivities. Visitations to observe phases 
of the contemplated program in ac- 
tion were arranged. Selected staff 
members received instruction in folk 
dancing, dramatics, singing, physi- 
cal education, art, games, and li- 
brary management. As the centers 
developed and the need for leaders 
increased, more teachers were re- 
cruited. More comprehensive train- 
ing and an increased number of ae- 
tivities were introduced. In fact, 
the second training course required 
nine months instead of six. 

In some respects, the centers in 
Ilong Kong have assumed a _ role 
comparable to the settlement houses 
in the United States. Talks on such 
topics as baby care for voung moth- 


ers, housecraft, and general health 
are popular. Short lectures and 
demonstrations on aecident preven- 
tion, industrial hazards, fire preven- 
tion and extinguishing are well at- 
tended. Among the more popular ac- 
tivities are table tennis, Chinese bil- 
liards, gymnastics, musie apprecia- 
tion, group games, choral singing, 
folk dancing, dramatices, and story 
telling. 


Pakistan 

In Pakistan financial support is 
viven to the West Pakistan Recrea- 
tion Association by the government. 
The need for official recognition and 
support becomes more urgent as one 
appreciates more fully the shortage 
of adequately trained professional 
personnel. Financial support and 
allocation of land parcels for play- 
grounds have also spurred on the 
efforts of the National Recreation 
Association of South Pakistan; this 
organization exerts much of its in- 
fluence in Karachi and its environs. 
To be sure, this constitutes but a 
modest start when one takes into ac- 
count the magnitude of the under- 
taking and the numbers to be served. 
Furthermore, there is the over- 
whelming task of raising the level 
of professional effort. This task is 
complicated by a lack of unified ef- 
fort on the part of these two organi- 
zations. 

Recreational training as we know 
it is virtually nonexistent. The field 
of physical education, from which 
much of the supervisory and admin- 
istrative leadership can be drawn, 
calls for only a one-year course of 
instruction. A further complication 
is the fact that the average student 
has approximately two years less of 
precollege preparation than the col- 
lege freshman in the United States. 
Moreover, the meager facilities in 
the elementary and secondary 
schools available for teachers sub- 
jected to inadequate preparation 
make a vicious cyele. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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New Facts about Who Is Teaching 
Health Education Classes and 
Recommendations for Upgrading Instruction 


The Responsibility 
the Physical Educator 
for Health Instruction 


ELENA M. SLIEPCEVICH 


Ohio State University 


ERIODICALLY the question is 

raised regarding the logic 
which underlies the assignment of 
health instruction responsibilities on 
the secondary level to the physical 
educator and the need for increased 
emphasis in this area of prepara- 
tion. The problem seems to be not 
so much one of logic as it is of facing 
up to the reality of the existing 
situation. 

Recommendations resulting from 
national conference deliberations 
have stressed as the ultimate goal a 
major in health education for all 
teachers assigned to this area of 
instruction. 

In 1955 at a national conference 


on health education the conferees 


agreed ‘‘that teachers responsible 
for health education should be spe- 
cifically qualified by a major pro- 
gram at the undergraduate level 
(and preferably through graduate 
study specializing in health eduea- 
tion), thereby meeting standards of 
certification comparable with other 
teaching fields.’’ It is recognized, 
however, that in order to improve 
the quality of health teaching, the 
preparation provided by the minor 
program must serve as a temporary 
practical measure.’’ As an interim 
measure, the recommendation was 
made at the 1955 conference that 
‘fall teachers, including: physical 


Dr. Sliepcevich, professor of health 
education, is AAHPER vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the Health 
Education Division. 
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education majors, who are teaching 
courses in health on the secondary 
school level (grades 7-12) should 
have the equivalent of at least a 
minor in health education.’”! 

There seems, then, to be some au- 
thoritative answers to the question: 
Who should teach health? But the 
more immediate and realistic con- 
cern appears to be: Who is teach- 
ing health? 

To determine existing practices, a 
letter was sent in March 1960 by the 
writer to state directors of health, 
physical education, and recreation 
(or those serving in this capacity) 
in each of the 50 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia requesting their 
cooperation in providing an answer 
to the following question: Approxi- 
mately what percentage of the health 
education offered in the junior and 
senior high schools of your state is 
taught by physical educators? 

Forty-five or 88.2 percent of those 
receiving the questionnaire respond- 
ed. Some of the respondents took 


1Recommendations are from the Health 
Education Conference Report, the report 
of the National Conference on the Under- 
graduate Health Education Minor Pro- 
gram and Desirable Health Education 
Emphases for the Physical Education 
Major Program, published by AAHPER. 
Other statements supporting specific prep- 
aration for all those designated to assume 
responsibilities for health instruction were 
made in the report entitled Youth and Fit- 
ness, from the National Conference on Fit- 
ness of Secondary Youth, published by 
AAHPER in 1959; the Report of the 
Seventh National Conference of Physi- 
cians and Schools, 1959; Report of a Joint 
WHO/UNESCO Expert Committee on 
Teacher Preparation for Health Education 
(WHO Technical Report series, No. 193, 
1960); resolutions adopted by WCOTP 
Assembly of Delegates, Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, July 31-August 7, 1960, 


the opportunity to elaborate upon 
or to modify their replies. The re- 
sponses ranged from 10 percent to 
‘nearly all’’ of the health education 
offered in the junior and senior high 
schools is taught by physical edueca- 
tors. 

The percentage most frequently 
mentioned was 90 per cent, which 
was reported by nine respondents ; 
eight others indicated an estimated 
percentage above 90 percent, five re- 
ported an estimate of 80-85 percent 
and four gave an approximate esti- 
mate of 75 percent. Thus, 26 or 
nearly one third of the estimates 
were 75 percent or above, while 21 
reported a figure of 70 percent or 
below. Of this latter group, 16 indi- 
cated a percentage between 50-70 
percent. (In four of the responses 
individual estimates were made for 
junior and senior high school level, 
or for boys and girls classes. These 
were tabulated separately in arriv- 
ing at the analysis just presented.) 
The figures reflect considerable 
variation in the preparation of the 
physical educators for their respon- 
sibilities in health instruction. 


The Quality of Health Instruction 


It is unfortunate, but too often 
justifiable, that the poor quality of 
much of the health teaching on the 
secondary level is often attributed 
to the physical education teacher. 

An objective appraisal of the situ- 
ation frequently reveals that this 
criticism is not always a result of 
inadequate preparation in health 
education but may well stem from 
other factors operating in a particu- 
lar situation, namely, the reluctance 
or lack of enthusiasm on the part of 
the physical educator to accept a 
role in the health instruction pro- 
gram, or the pressure of various oth- 
er duties which the physical educa- 
tor is expected to perform, such as 
responsibilities for the intramural 
and interscholastic program. Many 
physical educators activity- 
minded and may demonstrate skill 
as teachers in the gymnasium or on 
a playing field but feel uncomfort- 
able and insecure in the more for- 
malized setting of the classroom. 

Adverse comments are very famil- 
iar to many of us. An informal 
evaluation has been carried on with 
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some 700 students who have been en- 
rolled in the course required of all 
students preparing to become sec- 
ondary teachers at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The reactions from many 
of these students corroborate previ- 
ous findings that health classes are 
‘‘boring,’’ ‘‘a waste of  time,’’ 
“poorly taught.’’ It is only fair to 
add, however, that there are stu- 
dents who have had favorable and 
meaningful experiences in their high 
school health education. In every 
one of these instances the character- 
istics of the course as described by 
the student are no different from 
those to be found in any other well- 
taught course in the curriculum. 

Some of the reasons which seem 
to be responsible for the unfavorable 
comments are lack of preparation 
and enthusiasm, disinterest on the 
part of the teachers, a rainy day 
program, elementary and_ repeti- 
tious content, large classes, uninter- 
esting methods, and little oppor- 
tunity for student initiative and 
participation, 

Further evidence on over 150 col- 
lege students’ opinions of their 
high school health classes was ob- 
tained in a survey by a study com- 
mittee of the American School 
Health Association.2. The strong 
points of the course and the weak- 
nesses in health teaching are similar 
to those already mentioned. In ad- 
dition, inadequate facilities, poor 
equipment, out-dated textbooks, and 
the unattractive environment for 
health instruction were cited as ob- 
stacles to a good program. 

The Division of Health and Physi- 
cal Education in one state has pub- 
lished a list of 22 characteristics of 
a good physical education program. 
Add to this an equal number of 
characteristics of a good health edu- 
eation program and it becomes obvi- 
ous that the realization of such a 
program is almost humanly impos- 
sible if the responsibility is vested 
in one and the same person, 

There is evidence, too, that some 
physical educators see little distine- 
tion between physical education and 
health education. In another state 
recently a questionnaire was sent to 
the schools to determine the obstacles 
that interfered with progress in the 
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development of their school health 
program. One respondent replied: 
‘‘Our treatment of health education 
is hampered by the lack of proper 
athletic or physical education facili- 
ties to inaugurate a complete physi- 
cal education program.”’ 


A Vicious Cycle 


Thus, a vicious cycle confronts us. 
It is unlikely that the optimum time 
allotment for health instruction or 
the employment of fully qualified 
personnel will ever be achieved un- 
less there is demonstration of supe- 
rior health teaching geared to the 
level of student interests and prob- 
lems. Furthermore, this demonstra- 
tion of quality in health teaching 
will not result unless those assigned 
to the teaching responsibilities, pri- 
marily physical educators, are ade- 
quately prepared and are inspired 
to approach their task with enthus- 
iasm and a deep conviction of the 
importance of health education ex- 
periences for all students. 

Perhaps, when this state is 
achieved, a demand will be created 
for the employment of fully quali- 
fied health educators to expand and 
enrich the program. 


A Challenge 

The report entitled New Direc- 
tions to Quality Education: The Sec- 
ondary School of Tomorrow pro- 
poses a blueprint for tomorrow with 
some unorthodox departures and 
creative approaches to school build- 
ings, facilities, length of school day, 
class size, teacher responsibilities, 
and varying levels of preparation 
and classroom schedules. 

Of concern to us is a challenge in 

the program recommended in the 
report: 
In content, it [the blueprint] would re- 
quire all students each year to study all 
areas of knowledge, ineluding the hu- 
manities, mathematics, science, practical 
and creative arts, and health and physi- 
education. 


Certainly, this recognition by the 
NASSP of health and physical edu- 
cation as required subjects for all 
students during each of the second- 
ary school years ealls for a critical 
look at our course offerings in health 
education and demands that we set 


our sights on a level of instruction 
commensurate with requirement. 


Recommended Guides for 
Improving the Quality of 
Health Instruction 

Fragmented efforts to improve 
the level of health instruction as now 
offered will be to little avail. Since 
it appears that the trend to employ 
fully qualified health educators in 
secondary school systems is gaining 
momentum slowly, it becomes in- 
creasingly important that some spe- 
cific and concerted efforts be direct- 
ed at the problem. The following 
are suggested for our consideration. 

1. Those responsible for curricu- 
lum development in teacher prepa- 
“ation must recognize the multi- 
disciplinary aspects of health edu- 
cation—the need for preparation in 
the physical and life sciences such 
as chemistry, anatomy, physiology, 
bacteriology, biology, and genetics 
from which health education selects 
its content and the behavioral sci- 
ences such as psychology, social sci- 
ences, and social anthropology from 
which health education draws the 
methodology to bring about changes 
in behavior. 

2. Physical education majors 
should have the equivalent of a 
minor in health education, student 
teaching, and other field experiences 
in health education because the evi- 
dence shows that they will more of- 
ten than not be given responsibility 
for health education even though 
they may not anticipate this in col- 
lege or may not wish this responsi- 
bility. 

3. Administrators who assign 
health classes to physical educators 
should recognize the vast amount of 
time and energy that is necessary to 
keep up to date with the rapidly 
changing scientific information and 
medical research. There are count- 

(Continued on page 70) 


“Harnett, Arthur L. ‘‘Sub-Committee 
Report on Methods and Procedures in 
Health Teaching in Secondary Schools.’’ 
Journal of School Health, April, 1960, 
p. 152-153. 

3Trump, J. Lloyd, New Directions to 
Quality Education: The Secondary School 
of Tomorrow, Washington, D. C.: The 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1960, p. 10. 
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A description of the British scheme 


for improving and promoting track and 
field athletics on a national basis 


How Coaches Are Trained 
in Great Britain 


FRED WILT 


Lafayette, Indiana 


DMINISTRATIVE coaching or- 
A ganizations abroad produced 
athletes at the 17th Olympiad 

who were able to defeat some of 
America’s finest in certain track and 
field events. It may come as a sur- 
prise for some to learn that many 


countries, but not the USA, have . 


coaching schemes organized on a na- 
tional basis, designed to promote the 


interests of track and field athletics , 


in every respect. 

One such coaching plan, the Brit- 
ish Amateur Athletic Association 
(AAA) Coaching Scheme, has been 
copied to a considerable extent by 
other countries. During August 
1960 it was my privilege to attend 
the AAA track and field coaching 
school at Loughborough Training 
College, Leicestershire ; its organiza- 
tion is explained here. 


Geoffrey Dyson, Englond’s chief na- 
tional coach, gives his son Tim a few 
expert tips on being off with the gun. 
Dyson is the driving force and technical 
master-mind behind the British national 
coaching program. He has acquired 
world renown as a coaching genius. 


To understand this scheme, it is 
necessary first to know there are over 
2500 track and field clubs in Eng- 
land to which any athlete may belong 
and for which he (or she) competes. 
They are organized and operated 
something like our American soft- 
ball teams and_= sandlot baseball 
teams. There are no academic or age 
restrictions for club participation, 
and the organizers, administrators, 
and coaches (with the exception of 
five national coaches) are not paid 
for their activities. Schools do have 
teams, but coaches and others associ- 
ated with school athletics are not 
paid for their coaching and athletic 
efforts. 

The British AAA (equivalent to 
our Amateur Athletic Union) took 
the first major step toward organiz- 
ing the coaching scheme in 1934 
by establishing the AAA Summer 
Coaching School at Loughborough. 
This is held annually for two weeks 
in August for the purpose of train- 
ing AAA honorary and AAA senior 
honorary coaches. The next major 
step was the appointment in 1947 of 
Geoffrey H. G. Dyson as chief na- 
tional coach of England. Since then, 
John Le Masurier, D. Lionel Pugh, 
Dennis C. V. Watts, and James W. 
L. Alford have also been employed 
as full-time paid national coaches, 
under the direction of Dyson. 


Mr. Wilt was AAHPER’s official 
representative to the British AAA 
Summer Coaching School. He edits 
the quarterly Track Techniques. 


Each of the national coaches is as- 
signed a specific AAA area (North, 
South, Midlands, and Wales) for the 
major portion of his work, and the 
work of each is coordinated by Dy- 
son. The national coaches travel al- 
most constantly, and their work in- 
cludes teaching others to become bet- 
ter coaches, lecturing, demonstrat- 
ing, bringing the latest and best tech- 
nical information from other nations 
to every part of England, operating 
weekend and vacation coaching 
schools for athletes and coaches, writ- 
ing instructional booklets, examin- 
ing honorary coaches, teaching at the 
Summer Coaching School, and actu- 
ally coaching about 60 percent of the 
English international athletes. They 
are also available to give assistance 
and advice to any coach seeking it. 
This is a most exhausting job, and a 
high degree of enthusiasm and dedi- 
cation is demanded. Each national 
coach has an excellent academic back- 
ground in physical education and a 
long and successful record in teach- 
ing and actual competition. No arm- 
chair coaches, they are fully quali- 
fied senior coaches in each event and 
actually perform and demonstrate 
each event on the track and field pro- 
gram. 

fach AAA area has a coaching 
committee. All four areas are fur- 
ther subdivided into county associa- 
tions, each with a coaching subcom- 
mittee. These subcommittees organ- 
:ze on a local basis in the counties 
what the national coaches organize 
on an area basis; each endeavors to 
set up regular weekend and vacation 
coaching schools, so that the latest 
and best information on technique is 
disseminated to each and every ath- 
lete and coach. 

With the exception of the five paid 
national coaches, all of England’s 
approximately 2000 AAA honorary 
coaches and 125 senior honorary 
coaches work merely for the love of 
the sport and at the cost of much 
personal expense and leisure time. It 
is not necessary to qualify as an 
AAA honorary coach in order to 
coach in a British club. Taking the 
examination to achieve this award is 
strictly voluntary. However, British 
club and school coaches recognize the 
obvious fact that qualification as an 
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AAA honorary coach represents evi- 
dence of proficiency and competence, 
and every effort is made to so qualify. 

A school teacher or club athlete 
over 21 vears of age, with an interest 
in coaching, may become an AAA 
honorary coach by meeting the fol- 
lowing requirements : 

1. Attend the AAA Summer Coach- 
ing School and/or a_ sufficient number 
of other coaching courses. 

2. Pass a 40-minute practical test 
given by a national coach or AAA senior 
honorary coach, 

3. Pass an oral test given by a nation- 
al coach. 

4. Produce evidence that he has been 

engaged in coaching. 
5. Sign an agreement to coach anyone 
in his vicinity upon request without re- 
gard to school or club, in his spare time, 
and without pay. 

The examinations are divided into 
five groups: sprints, middle dis- 
tances, hurdles, jumps, and throws. 
There are also five special events: 
marathon, steeplechase, hammer 
throw, pole vault, and relays. The 
examinations are given for only one 
group or one special event at one 
time, and qualification is awarded 
only for the group or special event 
for which the tests are successfully 
completed. Half of those taking this 
examination fail the first time test- 
ed. Successful completion indicates 
qualification to coach athletes up to 
the club standard. 

Applicants for the AAA senior 
honorary coach award are given a 
far more difficult set of examina- 
tions, and suecessful completion 
thereof indicates qualification to 
coach athletes of international stand- 
ard. This examination is given to 
qualified AAA honorary coaches with 
considerable experience who are over 
25 years of age, and to ex-interna- 
tional athletes in a specific event, by 
the chief national coach, It includes 
a two to three hour written test on 
topics including physiology, mech- 
anics, technique, acquisiton of skills, 
fault detection and correction, weight 
training, fitness, training principles 
and exercises, tactics, rules, history, 
Schoolboy and schoolgirl national. cham- 
pions are given a week's residential in- 
struction at a national sports center as 
part of the promotional program, which 
is sponsored by the British AAA, The 
honorary coaches, whose training and ex- 
aminations are described here, run this. 
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and development of the sport. After 
successful completion of the written 
test, the applicant is eligible to pro- 
gress to the practical examination 
with international class athletes and 
loop films of champions for demon- 
stration. Approximately one-third of 
the applicants pass the written test, 
and a third of those pass the practi- 
cal coaching test which follows. The 


‘test is a most searching one, and 


very, very few phonies get through. 
The AAA Summer Coaching 
School involves two courses for ele- 
mentary coaches, run concurrently 
and repeated both weeks. One course 
includes running, Jumping, and hur- 
dling, the other covers throwing and 
pole vaulting, so a coach remaining 
both weeks may cover all events. An- 
other course is for advanced coaches ; 
it is divided into three parts for the 
full two weeks, so that a coach may 
study running and hurdling, jJump- 
ing and pole vaulting, or throwing. 
All students and instructors at 
this school appear for classes dresse1 
in track suit, warmup clothing, and 
flat-soled warmup shoes. The instruc- 
tion includes lectures, study of loop 
films of champions in action, demon- 
strations of technique by Britain’s 
finest athletes, mutual 
among the students, and actual com- 
petition. Each student actually per- 
forms the events studied in order to 
develop tactual familiarity and kin- 
esthetic perception and memory for 
the skills involved. The basic princi- 
ples (rather than superfiuous de- 


coaching 


tails) of technique for each event are 
carefully analyzed in the light of the 
latest mechanical, scientific, and em- 
pirical information available to the 
sport; they are translated in terms 
of style applied to the athlete on the 
basis of individual difference. 
Perhaps one of the most valuable 
features of this school are the im- 
promptu technical discussions and 
conversations which extend to the 
late hours of the night in the college 
cafeteria, dormitories, and local pubs 
among the student coaches, instrue- 
tors, and national coaches. The 
coaches from Europe, Asia, and 
Africa who attend as students add a 
most significant international flavor 
to technical knowledge and opinion. 
I thoroughly enjoyed every mo- 
ment of the AAA Summer Coaching 
School. I was amazed at the great 
enthusiasm of the student coaches, 
their anxiety to squeeze the most 
out of each hour and minute of the 
course, their undivided attention at 
lectures and demonstrations, their 
ability to perform the events they 
expected to coach, their thirst for 
knowledge, and their splendid spirit 
of mutual cooperation. The appar- 
ently inexhaustible vitality and en- 
thusiasm of the British national 
coaches, their immense knowledge, 
their intimate familiarity with lat- 
est technical developments, and their 
well organized, highly articulate, 
imaginative, and energetic presenta- 


tion of lectures and demonstrations 
were nothing short of inspirational. * 
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CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Wichita, Kansas 
April 5-7 


The preconvention planning com- 
mittee, meeting in Wichita on Octo- 
ber 1-3, planned the following pro- 
gram highlights for the 27th annual 
convention of the Central District. 

A Preconvention Track Clinic 
will be held on Wednesday, April 
5, with Fran Welch, coach of the 
United States Olympic Track Team 
for Women, and Wilma Rudolph, 
the outstanding woman track ath- 
lete in the United States and winner 
of three gold medals at the 1960 
Olympie Games in Rome. 

The First General Session, on 
Wednesday evening, will feature 
Dean F. Berkley, Indiana Univer- 
sity, as speaker; presentation of 
Honor Awards; and the reception 
and convention ball. The banquet 
on Thursday, April 6, will be held 
at the Broadview Hotel, with the 
Kansas 100th Anniversary Celebra- 
tion as the theme. Professional en- 
tertainers will brighten the program. 
Minnie L. Lynn, president of the 
AAHPER, will address the Second 
General Session on Friday evening. 

Two meetings will be held by each 
of the following sections: Health, 
Recreation, City Directors, Teacher 
Education, Dance, Camping, Men’s 
Physical Education and Athletics, 
Girls and Women’s Sports, Thera- 
peuties, and Students. The Ameri- 
can College of Sports Medicine will 
meet in conjunction with the Thera- 
peuties or Health Sections. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the Legisla- 
tive Council will also hold meetings. 
The convention schedule includes 
time for school visitations, demon- 
strations, educational exhibits, and 
commercial exhibits. 

Wichita, the largest city in Kan- 
sas, is a thriving metropolis of more 
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than a quarter million population. 
It is the cultural center of Kansas, 
being the home of the University 
of Wichita, Friends University, and 
a number of music, art, and thea- 
ter associations, including the fa- 
mous Wichita Symphony Orchestra. 
Wichita, along with Kansas, will be 
celebrating the 100th anniversary 
of statehood. Despite Wichita’s 
growth and development, it has not 
become so concerned with modern 
progress that it has failed to pre- 
serve its rich historical splendor. 
Town,’’ an authentic restora- 
tion of Wichita’s roaring cowboy 
era of the 1870’s, will be one of the 
state’s outstanding attractions dur- 
ing the centennial celebration. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
March 17-21 
Held in conjunction 
with national convention 


MIDWEST DISTRICT 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
March 27-29 


Milwaukee will be the host city 
for the 47th Midwest District Con- 
vention, March 27-29, 1961. Lo- 
cated on beautiful Lake Michigan, 
Milwaukee is the nation’s eleventh 
largest city, a world leader in the 
manufacture of industrial equip- 
ment and widely known as a center 
for the brewing, canning, and meat- 
packing industries. You will find 
Milwaukee an ideal convention city 
with its fine recreational facilities, 
spacious parks, and impressive shop- 
ping centers. Within the metropoli- 
tan area are many of the nation’s 
finest cultural centers, such as the 
Milwaukee Public Museum, one of 
the four finest museums of natural 


history in the United States, and 
the Milwaukee Art Institute. Many 
institutions of higher learning are 
located in Milwaukee including the 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 
Downer College, and Alverno Col- 
lege. 

The Midwest District program 
this year will focus on the question, 
‘‘How Far Have We Come?’’ What 
have we been doing and what should 
we be doing to justify our place in 
the educational world? Why do we 
teach as we do? Is there evidence 
to justify the practices now in use? 
How well have we utilized present 
knowledge in improving our pro- 
grams and how effective have we 
been in informing the public of 
what we do? To help us think 
through these and other problems 
the help of several nationally prom- 
inent figures has been solicited. 

Monday’s program will include 
a variety of sports clinics, several 
section meetings, and the Health 
Education Division meeting. At 
the opening general session, Donald 
Mallett, executive dean, Purdue 
University, will be the keynote 
speaker. The title of his address is 
Arm-Chair Administrator 
Looks at Physical Education.’’ 

On Tuesday morning the Physical 
Edueation Division will call upon 
a panel of experienced teachers 
and administrators to consider the 
topic “Our Program—A_ Profes- 
sional Check-Up.’’ During the early 
afternoon the Reereation Division 
will hear a panel of specialists dis- 
cuss “Eight Hours to Live.’’ We 
are fortunate to have as our ban- 
quet speaker or Tuesday evening 
Minnie L. Lynn, AAHPER presi- 
dent. The final general session will 
be held on Wednesday morning. 
Delbert Oberteuffer’s address at this 
concluding meeting is entitled ‘‘ Will 
It Be Always That This Be Not 
Enough.”’ 

Excellent section meetings have 
been planned featuring panels, dem- 

(Continued on page 51) 
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NORTHWEST DISTRICT 
Seattle, Washington 
April 12-15 


The Northwest District’s conven- 
tion city is one of the most pictur- 
esque and beautiful cities of the 
nation. Situated on Puget Sound, 
in the great Northwest, Seattle has 
the high Sierras as a backdrop. One 
of the most romantic and historic 
cities to be found anywhere, it is 
the gateway to our 49th state, 
Alaska. The city of approximately 
600,000 people is one of the most 
progressive and modern cities in 
America. Majestic mountains within 
view of the city, Rainier, Baker, 
and others, add to the beauty and in- 
terest of this city of beautiful parks, 
which abounds in opportunities for 
recreation. For those who enjoy 
fishing, the area around Seattle con- 
tains some of the world’s best fish- 
ing. The salmon is king in this area, 
and people from all over the world 
come to its waters for the thrill of 
fishing for salmon. 

Transportation is one of the as- 
sets of the city. Seattle is served 
by several railways and airlines; 
three transcontinental railways be- 
cin here. 

The convention itself will be one 
of the outstanding conventions held 
in this district. Headquarters will 
be in the famous Olympic Hotel. 
Visitations will be made to out- 
standing schools of the city under 
the direction of William Haroldson, 
director of physical education for 
Seattle and convention manager. 

Excellent speakers are scheduled, 
including such outstanding people 
as Ray W. Howard, superintendent, 
Shoreline Schools, Seattle; Richard 
B. Jarvis, clinical instructor in psy- 
chiatry, University Hospital, Wash- 
ington University, Seattle; Carl A. 
Troester, Jr., executive secretary, 
AAHPER; and Arthur S. Daniels, 
Indiana University, president-elect, 
AAHPER. 


In addition to a featured speaker 
at the banquet, there will be a style 
show on Friday evening with models 
showing clothing and costumes re- 
lated to our profession. It is hoped 
that the convention delegates will 
get inspiration for improvement in 
our professional appearance through 
this medium. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Atlanta, Georgia 
February 27—March 3 


Atlanta is the home of Stone 
Mountain, the Cyclorama, ‘‘ Uncle 
Remus,’’ Bobby Jones, and the late 
Margaret Mitchell, and the place 
where black-eyed peas, corn bread, 
and turnip greens are reminiscent 
of the Old South. It is famed for 
its beautiful homes, its splendid re- 
tail stores, its impressive office build- 
ings, its magnificent churches, its 
libraries, and its many outstanding 


educational institutions of national, 


reputation, such as the Georgia 
Institute of Technology, Emory 
University, Agnes Scott College 
for Women, Georgia State College 
of Business Administration, Ogle- 
thorpe University, and Columbia 
Seminary. 

The Atlanta Biltmore Hotel is 
known throughout the country for 
its quiet, comfortable rooms wherein 
the visitor can relax and enjoy to 
the fullest the conveniences of what 
is popularly known as the South’s 
supreme hotel. Conventioneers will 
see one of the South’s most famous 
rooms, the Georgian Ballroom, along 
with the Exhibition Hall, which 
seats 2500, and the Empire Room, 
known as the winter social center 
for Atlanta. Every room in the 
hotel has outside exposure, private 
bath, circulating ice water, and full- 
length mirror. 

Stone Mountain is located only 
16 miles east of Atlanta. As its 
name implies, it is literally a moun- 

(Continued on page 51) 


COMPLETE 1961 CONVENTION PROGRAMS for the district associations 
are being published in issues of the Journal, as follows: 


Southern District—January (pages 49-50) 


Central District—February 
Midwest District—February 


Northwest—March 
Southwest—March 
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SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
April 19-22 


Theme of the Southwest District’s 
1961 Convention is ‘‘New Direc- 
tions.’’ Activities begin on the eve- 
ning of April 19 with an Open 
House, which affords delegates an 
opportunity to visit the exhibits, 
renew acquaintances, and make new 
friends. Get-acquainted activities 
are scheduled for this first evening. 

The First General Session is at 
9:30 on Thursday morning, followed 
by three section meetings, Research, 
Dance, and Recreation. The Dance 
Section plans a dance concert for 
this period. On Thursday after- 
noon, there will be meetings of the 
Boys and Men’s Athletics Division 
(weight training), Physical Eduea- 
tion Division (women’s physical ed- 
ucation), Research Section, Dance 
Section, and Health Section. 

The All-Conference Banquet is 
to be held in the beautiful New 
Mexico Union building. The enter- 
tainment program will include danc- 
ing until 1:00 a.m. 

A combined meeting of the Dance, 
Adapted Physical Education, and 
Professional Education groups, with 
the theme “New Directions in 
Teacher Preparation for Adapted 
Physical Edueation,’’ is scheduled 
for Friday morning. This will be 
followed by meetings of the Re- 
search and Recreation sections. In 
the afternoon, an Aquatics meeting, 
to include skin and SCUBA diving, 
teaching techniques, and synchro- 
nized swimming, will be sponsored 
by the DGWS and Physical Educa- 
tion Section. All who wish to par- 
ticipate may also take a dip. 

Other meetings on Friday after- 
noon are scheduled for the Profes- 
sional Education Division, the Rep- 
resentative Assembly, and the Stu- 
dent Section. 

The Physieal Education Division 
will conduct the Second General 
Session, on Friday evening. Divi- 
sion and section meetings continue 
on Saturday morning, and the Third 
General Session and All-Convention 
Luncheon, at noon, will conclude 
the Southwest District convention. 

All of the convention meetings 
will be held on the campus of the 
University of New Mexico, in Albu- 
querque, largest city in New Mexico. 
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WHY NOT JOIN THE COLLEGE COMMUNITY? 


CRITICISM made of physical 
A educators is that they are not 
well-rounded and tend to isolate 
themselves in their own discipline. 
Whether we agree or disagree with 
this, we certainly do not want to do 
anything, either advertently or in- 
advertently, which might give cre- 
dence to this accusation. 

The college community is at once 
a complex and simple phenomenon. 
Its complexity stems from many dif- 
ferent disciplines coming together 
under one roof, each with its own 
unique method of modifying and 
changing the individual. It is sim- 
ple because theoretically each of 
these separate entities is dedicated 
to the same task — providing the 
very best instruction, facilities, and 
experiences possible whereby each 
person can grow and develop to his 
maximum potential. This communi- 
ty can be a powerful force united 
with one common purpose, or it can 
be a vacillating, drifting body loose- 
ly bound together. In interpreting 
our own discipline more accurately 
and thoroughly to the other mem- 
bers of this community, we can help 
ensure that it is contributing to the 
realization of a powerful united 
force. As physical educators, there 
are several things we can do to be 
more effective members of such a 
community. 


Be Well Informed about Educa- 
tion. We should attempt to broaden 
our knowledge and become more in- 
terested in current events and the 
problems of education not directly 
related to physical education. There 
are some questions and issues which 
transcend departmental barriers and 
are of concern to the college com- 
munity as a whole. How do we feel 
about Admiral Rickover’s concepts 
of edueation? Are we drifting 
toward Huxley’s benevolent Brave 
New World or toward Orwell’s mal- 
evolent 1984? Do we agree with the 


Dr. Wireman, an assistant profes- 
sor, helped found the Department of 
Physical Education at the St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, college. 
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recommendations which Dr. Conant 
makes in Education in the Junior 
High School Years? And_ what 
would happen if the motivational re- 
search techniques and depth inter- 
views as outlined in The Hidden 
Persuaders were to be applied to the 
learning process in edueation? 

We may not be able to solve these 
problems, but we should realize that 
one of the purposes of education is 
to develop in people a discrimina- 
tory power which enables them to 
read about, discuss, and ponder over 
issues; on the basis of rational, ob- 
jective judgment to. differentiate 
fact from opinion, political ambition 
from genuine concern; and then to 
use these discernments to arrive at 
some considered and intelligent im- 
pressions concerning these issues. 

As physical educators we should 
have some ideas as to when a person 
is educated. What are the charac- 
teristics of an educated person which 
distinguish him from an uneducated 
one? Is education “filling the mind 
to its absorptive capacity,’’ ‘‘train- 
ing for life,’’ or ‘‘ becoming saturat- 
ed in the stream of American Cul- 
ture’’? If it is none of these, then 
what is it? What does it do? Should 
the school be “a miniature society,’’ 
or ‘‘a clearing house for 
ideas’’? 

Is it asking too much for physical 
educators, who claim to be impor- 
tant members of the education com- 
munity, to have some knowledge and 
understanding of these and other 
questions? While each subject has 
its own center of emphasis, none is 
whole and complete within itself. 
Edueation’s problems are our prob- 
lems and we cannot, even if we 
wanted to, be dichotomized from 
them. 


creat 


Be Aware of Sharing. We should 
also be more sensitive to the many 
common denominators of physical 
education and other subjects. With 
the historian we share a wealth of 


common interests; physical educa- 
tion, at various times in history, has 
been appropriated for political pur- 
poses. It has not been uncommon 
for people’s religious beliefs to in- 
fluence their feelings about physical 
activity ; consequently physical edu- 
cation and religion are inextricably 
With the natural sei- 
ences we also find common bonds. 
For example, the physical educator, 
like the physicist, is interested in 
the various types of levers and the 
relationship of the power to the ful- 
crum and the fulcrum to the weight. 
The chemist and the physical edu- 
cator can exchange points of view 
on the chemical reaction from oxygen 
deficiency in the body or the causes 


interwoven. 


of indigestion. Like the psychologist 
and the sociologist, the physical edu- 
cator is concerned with helping peo- 
ple develop emotional stability and 
self-direction whereby they can be 
functioning, effective members of so- 
ciety. Our link with the biological 
sciences is especially strong. From 
anatomy, physiology, kinesiology, 
and biology we study structures of 
the body and their functions, and 
learn how they combine into a mov- 
ing, living organism. 

Other subjects present similar op- 
portunities. Indeed, is there another 
discipline which has so much in com- 
mon with so many different sub- 
jects? In talking with our colleagues 
we should underscore these similari- 
ties and be able to converse with 
them on subjects other than sports. 


Support Other College Activities. 
A physical educator who takes an 
active interest in the everyday af- 
fairs of the school, while still doing 
a good job in his own area, has done 
much to broaden the base of his own 
influence and thus increase the pres- 
tige and the influence of the pro- 
fession he represents. We feel that 
our activities are important and 
should be supported by the other 
members of the community. By the 
same token, we should feel a respon- 
sibility to reciprocate with a loyalty 
to the other college functions. A col- 
orful football team makes a signifi- 
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cant contribution to a healthy school 
spirit, but so does an outstanding 


choral choir, an excellent debate 
team, an exceptionally high scholas- 
tice rating, or an unusually good 
physies laboratory. 

Students and faculty and alike 
need college-sponsored activities of 
which they can be proud. If we de- 
fine a college as that complex whole 
which includes rules, books, knowl- 
edge, spiritual life, students, facul- 
ty, athletics, and anything else re- 
lated to the life of the institution, 
then nothing in the college com- 
munity is unimportant. A feeling of 
undue grandeur on the part of a 
particular faculty member toward 
his own program results In a natural 
feeling of animosity and enmity on 
the part of the other faculty mem- 
bres. Frustrated pride develops into 
arrogance. Just because we are gen- 
uinely impressed with the many and 
varied opportunities which our pro- 
gram offers to develop the individ- 
ual, this is no reason for us to rule 
the other activities obsolete. Each 
has a specific role to fill which it 
alone can do best. Each member of 
the team has a definite assignment ; 
if all assignments are properly car- 
ried out the result could be, depend- 
ing on the common goal, a touch- 
down, a better school paper, a well- 
rounded individual, or even a better 
college. 

We should develop the concept in 
our major students that, if taught 
well, physical education can make 
a very vital contribution to this 
team effort. We do not in any way 
need to minimize the importance or 
the magnitude of the physical edu- 
cation, intramural, and athletic pro- 
gam. But let us guard against -an 
unworthy exclusiveness that distorts 
our perspective in regard to the 
over-all aims of the college. 


Be an Articulate Spokesman. (ut 
of loyalty to his profession and 
pride in himself, the physical edu- 
cator should strive to be a scholar in 
the field. Being a scholar does not 
preclude being a competent physical 
educator. It does not mean that a 
person should spend every available 
minute reading. It simply means 
that he should try to become thor- 
oughly conversant with every phase 
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of his own profession. He should 
constantly seek to keep himself in- 
formed and up to date on the very 
latest developments. How do we feel 
about the quality of teachers who 
are choosing physical education? Is 
the underhand serve in volleyball as 
vood as the overhand? What is the 
relation of diet, of the new drugs, 
to athletic performance ? 
Attempting to give physical edu- 
cation more academic respectability 
does not, in any maner, need to dep- 
recate physical fitness, the many 
fine skills which we teach, or any 
other phase of our program. Can we 
not take just as articulate and pro- 
fessional an approach to teaching a 
‘vocabulary of movement’’ as is 
taken in teaching ‘‘a vocabulary of 
words’’? Is it not possible to take 
scholarly approach to 
teaching the history of physical edu- 
cation as might be applied to teach- 
ing the history of English literature 
or political theory? In talking with 
some members of the field about ex- 
cellence in teaching, one can sense 
a defensive attitude and a self-in- 
flicted feeling of inferiority as we 
hear that teachers in other fields do 
not understand us or that they sit 
in their “ivory towers’? and con- 
sistently find fault with us. 

The physical edyeator should have 
his discipline in proper perspective 
both historical and educational 
and remember that the primary aim 
of an institution is scholarship, a 
scholarship that results in growth 
and maturity in students on a wide 
and diversified front and not in the 
accumulation of abstract and unre- 
lated facts. We should have clear in 
our minds the differences and simi- 
larities between health, education, 
physical education, and recreation. 

We should have some ideas as to 


the same 


when a person is physically edu- 
cated. What are the characteristics 
of a physically educated person as 
opposed to a physically uneducated 
one? Who has the best approach to 
physical education—the ancient 
Ludwig Jahn, Dio Lewis, 
Winship, Henrik Ling, 
Thomas Wood, Jesse Williams, or 
C. H. MeCloy? If none of these, who 
has? Do we believe in an education 
the physical,’’ “through the 
physical,’’ a combination of these, 
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or none of these? We should be able 
to outline in a systematic and logical 
manner the educational implications 
which we feel are inherent in physi- 
eal activity. There should be vigor- 
ous debate on all issues, and we must 
agree to disagree within. a frame- 
work of a common understanding. 

I cannot support the thesis that 
physical education is doomed to an 
inferior place in the college curri- 
culum and in the minds of discern- 
ing educators. On the contrary, it 
has been my experience that there 
is a vast reservoir of good will and 
receptiveness for an individual, pro- 
gram, or department doing an hon- 
est educational job. We are not, and 
indeed we should not be, immune 
from criticism, either internal or ex- 
ternal. We must assert time and 
again the importance of physical 
education, but we must also take a 
mature, realistic attitude when our 
weaknesses and shortcomings are dis- 
cussed. 


Respect Is Earned 


Respect is not automatic; it must 
be earned. By developing well-in- 
formed, articulate spokesmen whe 
enthusiastically support the other 
activities of the college, we will have 
done much to earn this respect from 
our colleagues. 

The eminent economist, John Gal- 
braith states that “machines do not 
improve themselves; they are the 
product of improved men.’’ Profes- 
sions do not improve themselves; 
they are the product of improved 
men. If physical education, like 
other divisions of education, is to 
survive as a bona fide, desirable, re- 
spected educational experience, then 
it must demand from its own the 
necessary standards of excellence to 
make these improvements. These de- 
mands must be initiated internally 
and with an unrelenting desire for 
excellence. The deluge of students 
who will be flocking to college in the 
coming years will bring many addi- 
tional strains and stresses to the col- 
lege community. Those members of 
this community who are not willing 
to make these demands for excellence 
and who are content with medioc- 
rity will, of their own aecord, in- 
variably fall by the wayside. This is 
as it should be. * 
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AAHPER MEETINGS 


TUESDAY, MARCH 14 
12:00 noon—Board of Directors Lunch- 
eon. 


2:00-9:00 p.m.—Board of Directors. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 15 
9:00 a.m.-9:00 p.m.—Board of Directors. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 16 


9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon—Board of Directors. 
12:00 noon—vVice-Presidents and Con- 
4 sultants Luncheon. 
: 12:00 noon—Finance Committee Lunch- 
eon and meeting. 
1:00-5:00 p.m.—Division Executive Coun- 
cils: Health Education Division, Recrea- 


« tion Division, Division for Girls and 
‘ : Women’s Sports, Division of Men’s 
Physical Education Division, Division of 


Safety and Driver Education, General 
Division, Division for Girls and Women’s 
Sports. 

7:30 p.m.—Nominating Committee. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 17 


7:30 a.m.—Professional Preparation Con- 
ference Planning Committee. 

8:00 a.m.—Registration Opens. 

| 8:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m.—Dance Section Leg- 
islative Board. 

9:00 a.m.—Exhibits Open. 

9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon—Board of Directors. 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon—Professional Prep- 
aration Conference Planning Committees. 
9:30 a.m.—DGWS Executive Council 
Work Groups. 

1:00 p.m.—Constitution Committee. 
1:00-4:30 p.m.—DGWS Executive Coun- 
cil. 


1:00-5:00 p.m.—Division Workshop Ses- 
sions. 

2:00-5:30 p.m.—National Directors for 
Student Services. Presiding: Myrtle S. 
Spande, AAHPER staff. 

4:30-5:30 p.m.—DGWS Section Chairmen, 
Chairmen-Elect, and Secretaries. 


THEME: 


17-21, 


“Pursuit 
of 
Excellence” 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


**Count-Down for Action’’ 


Wednesday, March 15 

7:45 am.—EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 
MEETING. Presiding: Thomas E. Me- 
Donough, Emory Univ., Atlanta, Ga., presi- 
dent. Breakfast. Business session. 
9:00-9:30 a.m.— SOCIAL HOUR. 
9:30-11:00 a.m. — GENERAL SESSION. 
Presiding: M. Gladys Scott, State Univ. 
of Iowa, president-elect. ‘‘Implications for 
Physical Edueation in Current Develop- 
ments in American Education’’—Ruth 
Abernathy, Univ. of California, Los An- 
geles. ‘‘Major Issues on Which We 
Should Take a Stand’’—David K. Brace, 
Univ. of Texas. 

11:00 a.m.-12:00 noon—GROUP DISCUS- 
SIONS. Discussion on papers presented in 
General Session. Group A.—Lawrence Rar- 
ick, Univ. of Wisconsin, chairman, Panel: 
Marion Broer, Univ. of Washington; 
Laura Huelster,-Univ. of Illinois; Ruth 
Murray, Wayne State Univ.; Arthur H 
Steinhaus, George Williams College; Ray- 
mond Weiss, New York Univ.; Robert 
Yoho, Indiana State Bd. of Health. Group 
B—Helen Hazelton, Purdue Univ., chair- 
man. Panel: Rosalind Cassidy, Univ. of 
California, Los Angeles; Harold Frier- 
mood, National Council of YMCAs; Fred 
V. Hein, American Medical Assoe.; Joy 
W. Kistler, Louisiana State Univ.; Carl 
Nordly, Univ. of California, Berkeley; 
Helen Manley, Social Health Assoc. of 
Greater St. Louis. 

2:00-3:30 p.m.—GROUP DISCUSSIONS. 
3:45-5:00 p.m.—GROUP DISCUSSIONS. 
6:30 pm—ANNUAL BANQUET (held 
jointly with the American College of 
Sports Medicine). 


Thursday, March 16 

9:00-11:30 a.m.—BUSINESS MEETING. 
Presiding: Thomas E. MeDonough, presi- 
dent. Presentation of group reports for 
action. 

12:15 p.m.—LUNCHEON. 


Saturday, March 18 

8:00-10:00 p.m.—R. TAIT McKENZIE 
LECTURE, JOINT SESSION WITH 
AAHPER RECREATION DIVISION. 
Speaker: Margaret Lantis, U. S. Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF 
SPORTS MEDICINE 


Wednesday, March 15 


8:00 p.m.—Annual Meeting of Board of 
Trustees. 


Thursday, March 16 

9:00-11:30 a.m.—First Scientific Session. 
2:30-5:30 p.m.—Second Scientific Session. 
7:30-10:30 p.m.—“Around the World in 
180 Minutes.” 


Friday, March 17 

9:00-11:30 a.m.—Third Scientific Session. 
11:30 a.m.-1:30 p.m.—Annual Business 
Meeting and Luncheon 

2:00-3:00 p.m.—Fourth Scientific Session. 
3:15-5:00 p.m.—Panels: Physieal Educa- 
tion for Women, Underwater Swimming, 
and Drowning. 
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AMERICAN YOUTH OSTELS 


Friday, March 17 

1:00-5:00 p.m.—_ SEMINALP.. Background 
on AYH; Ways AYH Can Serve Schools 
and Youth-Serving Groups; Suggested 
Fundamentals for Developing a School 
Hosteling Program; Suggested Steps AYH 
Should Take in Securing Cooperation of 
Schools and Youth Agencies in the Future 
Development of AYH in the United 
States.’’ 


EASTERN ASSOCIATION FOR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF 
COLLEGE WOMEN 


Friday, March 17 

1:00-5:00 p.m.—EAPECW EXECUTIVE 
BOARD MEETING. Presiding: Marion 
Smith, Hood College, Frederick, Md. 


Saturday, March 18 

12:15-2:00 p.m. — EAPECW-NAPECW 
LUNCHEON. Open to all women inter- 
ested in college physical education. Pre- 
siding: Marion Smith. Speaker: Isabelle 
Nel, Univ. of Stellenbosch, Stellenbosch, 
Union of South Africa. 


EASTERN DISTRICT ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION 


Friday, March 17 

4:00-6:00 p.m.— EXECUTIVE BOARD 
MEETING. Presiding: Ruth V. Byler, 
Connecticut State Dept. of Education, 
president. Business meeting. Recorder: 
Karl C. H. Oermann, Univ. of Pittsburgh, 
secretary-treasurer. 


RESEARCH COUNCIL 


SOCIETY OF STATE DIREC- 
TORS OF HPER 


Friday, March 17 

2:30-5:30 p.m.—RESEARCH COUNCIL 
(closed meeting) Presiding: M. Gladys 
Scott, State Univ. of Iowa, president. Busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers. Com- 
mittee reports by chairmen: Membership, 
Margaret Fox, State Univ. of Iowa; Com- 
mittee to Study Code, John Cooper, Univ. 
of Southern California; RESEARCH QUAR 
TERLY Advisory, Lawrence Rarick, Univ. 
of Wisconsin; RESEARCH QUARTERLY Ab 
stracts, D. B. Van Dalen, Univ. of Pitts 
burgh; Completed Research, Alfred Hub 
bard, Univ. of Illinois, and Raymond 
Weiss, New York Univ.; What Research 
Tells the Coach about Athleties, Creighton 
Hale, Little League Baseball, Ine.; 
Strength Development Review, H. Harri- 
son Clarke, Univ. of Oregon; Youth Fit- 
ness, College Men’s Norms, Paul A. Hun- 
sicker, Univ. of Michigan; Youth Fitness, 
College Women’s Norms, Dorothy Mohr, 
Univ. of Maryland; Sports Skills Tests, 
Frank Sills, Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg; Laboratory 
Equipment, Wayne D. Van Huss, Michigan 
State Univ.; Foreign Research and Trans- 
lations, Jane Mott, Smith College. Presi- 
dent’s report. Election of officers. New 
business—John Cooper, Univ. of Southern 
California, president-elect. Recorder: J. 
Grove Wolf, Univ. of Wisconsin, secretary. 


Wednesday, March 15 

10:00 a.m.—1:30 p.m.—Registration. 
10:00 a.m.-12:00 noon—Meeting of Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Meetings of Com- 
mittees as desired. 

1:30-5:00 p.m.—FIRST GENERAL SES- 
SION. Presiding: George H. Grover, New 
York State, president. Speaker: To be an- 
nounced. ‘‘Reeognition of 50th Anniver- 
sary of Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems of the NEA and the AMA.’’ Task 
force reports and discussion: ‘‘ History of 
the Society’’-—- George Ayars, Delaware. 
‘*Brochure for New Members’’—Quentin 
R. Unger, Maine. ‘‘ Implementation of the 
West Point Conference’’—Harley Robert- 
son, American Heart Assoc. 

7:00-10:00 p.m.— SECOND GENERAL 
SESSION. Presiding: Orlo Miller, Wis- 
consin, president-elect. Brief reports by 
state directors. Reports on AAHPER City 
Directors Conference, Standards Project 
of AAHPER Research Council, ete. 


Thursday, March 16 

9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon—THIRD GENER- 
AL SESSION. Presiding: Ruth V. Byler, 
Connecticut. Task foree reports and dis- 
eussions: ‘‘ Beliefs of the Society’’—Har- 
old K. Jack, Temple Univ. ‘‘ Handbook on 
Job of the State Director’’—Robert Yoho, 
Indiana. ‘‘Handbook for Use by State 
Directors’’—Paul C, Bechtel, Ohio. ‘‘Our 
Responsibilities for School - Community 
Recreation’’ — Edwin G. Rice, Michigan. 
‘*Statement on Junior High School Ath- 
letics’’—-Herbert Steiner, Maryland. 
1:30-5:00 p.m.—FOURTH GENERAL 
SESSION. Presiding: George H. Grover, 
New York State, president. Program with 
Conference of State and Territorial Direc- 
tors of Publie Health. ‘‘ Effective Working 
Relationships’’—Robert. Yoho, Moderator, 
Indiana State Bd. of Health. Reports of 
Presidents’ Committees: ‘‘ Teaching Physi- 
cal Edueation in Elementary Schools’’ 
Carl Knutson, Minnesota. ‘‘ Honor Awards 
—Criteria and Operating Code’’—Charles 
E. Spencer, North Carolina. Presentation 
of resolutions for information and study 
by members—R. L. Gentry, Kentucky. 
7:00 p.m.— THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
BANQUET. ‘‘Program Potentialities for 
the Sixties’’ — Robert S. Fleming, New 
Jersey State Dept. of Education. Presen- 
tation of Honor Awards. Traditional So 
ciety Capers. 


Friday, March 17 

9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon—ANNUAL BUSI- 
NESS MEETING (Executive Session). 
Presiding: George H. Grover, New York 
State, president. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


Wednesday, March 15 

Atlantic City YMCA 315 Pacific Avenue 
3:30 p.m.—Registration. 

4:00 p.m.—FIRST SESSION. Presiding: 
H. L. Giles, chairman, National YMCA 
Physical Education Committee. Special en- 
larged meeting of the National YMCA 
Physical Education Committee. 

6:00 p.m.—Dinner 

7:30-9:00 p.m.—_ SECOND SESSION. Pre- 
siding: H. L. Giles. 
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CONVENTION SCHEDULE 


FRIDAY, MARCH 17 


8:00 p.m.—OPENING GENERAL SES- 
SION. Presiding: Minnie L. Lynn, direc- 
tor, Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Edu- 
eation and Physical Therapy, Medford, 
Mass., president, AAHPER. Invocation. 
Greetings: Samuel A. Gillingham, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Address: J. George Harrar, vice-president, 
The Rockefeller Foundation, New York 
City. Presentation of AAHPER Awards. 
10:00 p.m. — PRESIDENT’S RECEP- 
TION. Hosts: New Jersey AHPER and 
Eastern District AHPER. 

10:00 p.m.—DANCE. 

10:00 p.m.—_DGWS Executive Council. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 18 


7:00 am—MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORS 
BREAKFAST. Presiding: Myrtle 5%. 
Spande, AAHPER assistant executive see 
retary. 

9:00-10:00 a.m.— EXHIBITORS SOCIAL 
HOUR. 

9:00-10:30 a.m.— OFFICIATING SEC- 
TION (DGWS). “Consultation Hour.” 
The DGWS Conference Room will be open 
to officials, WNORC Board Chairmen, 
ordinators and other interested people for 
the purpose of diseussing local and na 
tional problems of the Officiating Section. 
Various members of the Officiating Sec- 
tion Executive Board will be present for 
consultation. 

10:00 a.m.-12:00 noon—DIVISION FOR 
SAFETY AND DRIVER EDUCATION. 
Presiding: Bernard I. Loft, Indiana Univ., 
vice-president of AAHPER and division 
chairman. ‘‘The Division’s Program of 
Action’’—Charles Peter Yost, West Vir- 
ginia Univ. Panel: ‘‘Current Issues in 
Safety Edueation’’-— Bernard I. Loft, 
moderator. ‘‘Influencing Administrative 
Personnel to Accept Safety Education’ ’— 
Herbert J. Stack, New York Univ. ‘‘De- 
veloping Supervisory Competencies in Safe- 
ty Edueation’’—J. Duke Elkow, Brooklyn 
College. ‘‘Safety Competencies Needed by 
Health and Physical Education Teachers 
and Reereation Leaders’’—A. E. ‘‘Joe’’ 
Florio, Univ. of Illinois. ‘‘Ways of Pro- 
moting Effective School and Community 
Relationships in Safety Edueation’’ — 
Wayne P. Hughes, National Safety Coun- 
cil. ‘*Suggested Learning Experiences to 
Aid in Developing Desiruble Safety Atti- 
tudes in Elementary School Children’’ 
Grace Ellen Stiles, Univ. of Rhode Island. 
‘*Aiding and Eneouraging Inservice 
Teachers to Improve Safety Instruction 
through Research’’—William G. Anderson, 
Columbia Univ. ‘Procedures for High 
School Students Who Already Have a 
Driver’s License’? — Amos E. Neyhart, 
Pennsylvania State Univ. Discussion. 
10:00 a.m.-12:00 noon—PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION DIVISION. Presiding: Ben W. 
Miller, Univ. of California, Los Angeles, 
vice-president of AAHPER and division 
chairman. ‘‘Progress in the Pursuit of 
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Exeellence’’ (by section chairmen)—Ele- 
mentary School Physical Education, Doris 
Hutchinson, Greensboro Publie Schools, 
N. C.; Junior High Sehool Physical Edu- 
eation, Antoinette Lowry, Bexley Junior 
High School, Columbus, Ohio; Senior High 
School Physical Education, John W. Fox, 
Inglewood Unified School District, Calif.; 
College Physical Edueation, Ralph John- 
son, Univ. of Alabama; Adapted Physical 
Edueation, Evelyn Davies, Indiana Univ.; 
History and Philosophy E. C. Davis, 
Univ. of Southern California. ‘‘ What Are 
the Implications of Excellence in Physical 
Edueation’’—Matthew P. Gaffney, senior 
associate with James B. Conant, A Study 
of the American High School. Recorder: 
Edwina Jones, Bd. cf Edueation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

10:00 a.m.-12:00 noon— DANCE SEC- 
TION LEGISLATIVE BOARD. 

11:00 a.m.-1:30 p.m.—ABSECON AND 
VICINITY TOUR via Grey Lines. Price: 
$2.50. 

12:15 p.m.—TEACHERS COLLEGE, Co- 
LUMBIA UNIV., ALUMNI LUNCH- 
EON. 

12:15-2:00 p.m. — EAPECW-NAPECW 
LUNCHEON (Open to all women inter- 
ested in college physical education). Pre- 
siding: Marion Smith, Hood College, Fred- 
erick, Md. Speaker: Isabelle Nel, Univ. of 
Stellenbosch, Stellenbosch, Union of South 
Africa. 

2:00-5:00 p.m.—Univ. of Maryland Dance 
Group Rehearsal. 

2:15-3:45 p.m.—_ ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
HEALTH EDUCATION SECTION. Prv- 
siding: Harold J. Cornaechia, San Fran 
cisco State College, section chairman. Busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers. Panel: 
**Problem Areas in the Teaching of 
Health’’—Fred V. Hein, American Medi- 
eal Assoc.; James H. Humphrey, Univ. of 
Maryland; Helen Manley, Social Health 
Association of Greater St. Louis; Mary E. 
Spencer, Malden Publie Schools, Mass., 
Ruth V. Byler, Connecticut State Dept. of 
Education. Recorder: Marie Howard, 
Hillsborough County Publie Schools, Fla., 
section secretary. 

2:15-3:45 p.m.— ADAPTED PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION SECTION. Presiding: Ev- 
elyn Davies, Indiana Univ., section ehair- 
man. Business meeting and election of offi- 
cers. ‘‘Teacher Preparation in Adapted 
Physical Edueaton’’—Ellen Kelly, Illinois 
State Normal Univ., Normal. Film: ‘‘A 
Case Study of a Quadriplegic’’—Karl K. 
Klein, Univ. of Texas. Demonstration of 
Physical Edueation Activities—Josephine 
Christaldi, School District of Philadelphia. 
‘Adapted Physical Edueation—Crippled 
Children, Deaf and Hard of Hearing, 
Sightless and Partially Sighted—J osephine 
Christaldi. ‘‘Individual and Remedial 
Physical Edueation—Activities for Correct 
ing Posture and Food Deviations—Leeds 
Junior High School Pupils’’—Louis Weis- 
er, School District of Philadelphia. Re- 
corder: Louise L. Temerson, Univ. of Ala- 
bama, section secretary. 

2:15-3:45 p.m.—INDUSTRIAL RECRE- 
ATION SECTION. Presiding: Ellen E. 
Harvey, Univ. of Maryland, section chair- 
man-elect. ‘‘Employee Recreation and Its 


Relationships with the Community.’’ 
Panel: Charles Cunningham, U. 8S. Dept. 
of Agriculture Welfare and Recreation As- 
sociation, representing a big single-agency 
employee group; Joseph Rimany, Jr., Wa- 
terbury Industrial Reereation Assoc., 
YMCA, Waterbury, Conn., representing a 
city industrial recreation association com- 
posed of several smaller companies. Re- 
corder: Jeremy A. Cushing, Employee Ree- 
reation Magazine, New York City, section 
secretary. 

2:15-3:45 p.m. — INDIVIDUAL AND 
DUAL SPORTS SECTION (DGWS). Pre- 
siding: Phebe Scott, Ohio State Univ., sec- 
tion chairman-elect. Business meeting and 
election of officers. ‘‘Teaching Track Ae- 
tivities for Girls and Women’’—Frances 
Kaszubski, Amateur Athletic Union, Dem- 
onstration of track techniques. Recorder: 
Virginia Greenlee, Renton High School, 
Renton, Wash., section secretary. 

2:15-3:45 p.m.—ATHLETIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION SECTION (DMA). Presiding: 
Richard C. Larkins, Ohio State Univ., see- 
tion chairman. Business meeting and eleec- 
tion of officers. Moderator: Reuben B. 
‘*Jack’’ Frost, Springfield College. ‘* Ath- 
letics in Higher Edueation’’ Glenn A, 
Olds, Springfield College. ‘‘ Trends in In- 
tercollegiate Athleties.’’—Robert L. Ray, 
Big Ten Grant-in-Aid Committee. Diseus 
sion. Recorder: Walter C. Sechwank, South 
Dakota State College, section secretary. 
2:15-3:45 p.m.— FALL SPORTS SEC- 
TION—FOOTBALL (DMA). Presiding: 
William W. Harkness, San Francisco State 
College, section chairman. Business meeting 
and election of officers. ‘‘Teaching Skills 
and Drills.’’ ‘‘Coaching Techniques—Sys 
tems Employed.’’ Panel: John Bateman, 
Rutgers Univ.; John Stiegman, Univ. of 
Pennsylvania; Richard Coleman, Princeton 
Univ.; Arthur Argauer, Garfield High 
School, Garfield, N. J.; Thomas DeLatorre, 
Hackensack High School, Hackensack, 
N. J. Recorder: Glenn R. Gerdes, Central 
Missouri State College, section seeretary. 
2:15-3:45 p.m.—DRIVER AND TRAFFIC 
SAFETY SECTION. Presiding: Frazier 
Damron, Univ. of Wisconsin, section chair- 
man. Business meeting and election of 
officers. ‘‘New Instructional Methods in 
Driver Edueation.’’ Panel: W. K. Streit, 
Cincinnati Publie Schools, Ohio; Edward 
Wiest, Newton High School, Newton, 
Mass.; Richard Bishop, Michigan State 
Univ. Recorder: Vaughn Hall, Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
section secretary. 

2:15-3:45 p.m.— AQUATICS SECTION. 
Presiding: William Heusner, Univ. of Min- 
nesota, section chairman. Business meeting 
and election of officers. ‘‘The Aquatie 
Program of the Philadelphia Sehool Sys- 
tem’’—Stanley Peffle, Philadelphia Publie 
Schools, Pa. ‘‘A Community Small Craft 
Program’’ Thomas Hutson, Saugatuck 
River Power Squadron, Westport, Conn. 
‘“The Effect of Knowledge of Mechanical 
Principles in Learning to Perform Inter 
mediate Swimming Skills’’—Dorothy R. 
Mohr, Univ. of Maryland. Recorder: Betty 
Spears, Wellesley College, section secretary. 
2:15-3:45 p.m.— CITY AND COUNTY 
DIRECTORS AND SUPERVISORS SEC- 
TION. Presiding: Greyson Daughtrey, 
Norfolk Publie Schools, Va., seetion chair- 
man. Business meeting and election of offi 
cers. ‘‘How We Do It in Elementary 
Physical Edueation’’—Arvie Eldred, re 
tired, Troy, N. Y.; Ival F. Newhard, John 
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Marshall Elementary School, South Bend, 
Ind.; Harry Dippold, Pittsburgh Publie 
Schools, Pa. Panel: Mary W. Conklin, 
Syosset, L. I., Publie Schools, N. Y.; Anna 
S. Espenschade, Univ. of California, Berke- 
ley; Elmon L. Vernier, Baltimore Publie 
Schools, Md. Recorder: Warren Evans, 
Board of Education, Frederick, Md., sec- 
tion secretary. 

2:15-3:45 p.m.—-STUDENT SECTION. 
Program to be announced. 

3:00 p.m.—-Card Party for wives. 
3:45-5:30 p.m.— EASTERN DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVE BOARD 
MEETING. Presiding: Ruth V. Byler, 
Connecticut State Dept. of Education, pres- 
ident. Recorder: Karl C. H. Oermann, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh, secretary-treasurer. 
4:00 p.m. — JOURNAL EDITORIAL 
BOARD AND PERIODICAL COMMIT- 
TES. 

4:00 p.m.— COMMITTEE MEETINGS. 
As scheduled by committee chairmen. 
4:00-6:00 p.m.—JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR COL- 
LEGE MEN AND WOMEN. 


4:00-6:00 p.m.—RESEARCH COUNCIL 
EQUIPMENT DEMONSTRATION (open 
meeting). Presiding: M. Gladys Seott, 
State Univ. of Iowa, president. Demon- 
stration: ‘Research Laboratory Equip- 
ment’’—Wayne D. Van Huss, moderator, 
Michigan State Univ. R. H. Pohndorf, 
Univ. of Illinois; G. Dekan, Glenbard High 
School, Glen Ellyn, Ill.; T. K. Cureton, A. 
J. Barry and C, Dempsey, Univ. of Ihli- 
nois; H. Campney, Florida State Univ.; 
F. Drurry, Louisiana State Univ. Paul E, 


Smith, Jr., and Lucien Brouha, M.D., Has-. 


kel Laboratory for Toxicology and Indus- 
trial Medicine, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Co. Recorder: J. Grove Wolf, Univ. 
of Wisconsin, seeretary. 

4:30-6:00 p.m.— PARTICIPATION CLIN- 
ICS AND DEMONSTRATIONS. See list- 
ings on page 46. 

4:30 p.m.—COFFEE HOUR FOR WIVES 
4:30-6:00 p.m. — PROFESSIONAL 
PREPARATION CONFERENCE PLAN- 
NING COMMITTEE 


4:30-6:00 p.m.—DGWS BOWLING COM- 
MITTEE 


5:00-7:00 p.m.— OLYMPIC TOUR RE- 
UNION. 

6:00 p.m.-PAST PRESIDENTS DIN- 
NER. 

8:00-10:00 p.m.—HEALTH EDUCATION 
DIVISION. Presiding: Elena M. ‘liep- 
cevich, Ohio State Univ., vice-president of 
AAHPER and division chairman. ‘‘ Where 
We Have Been and Where We Are Going 
in Health Edueation.’’ Commission Prog- 
ress Reports: Philosophy, Delbert Ober- 
teuffer, Ohio State Univ.; Curriculum De 
velopment, Sara Louise Smith, Florida 
State Univ.; Research, Fred V. Hein, 
American Medical Assoc.; Teacher Eduea- 
tion, Wesley P. Cushman, Ohio State 
Univ.; Accreditation, William H. Creswell, 
Jr.. AAHPER;: Charlotte Leach, National 
Tuberculosis Assoc. Questions and An- 
swers. ‘‘Golden Anniversary of Joint Com 
mittee on Health Problems, NEA and 
AMA.’? ‘*Historical Development ’’—Ruth 
Abernathy, Univ. of California, Los An- 
geles. ‘‘Emerging Health Problems Re- 
quiring Consideration’’ Elementary 
Schools, Morris Hamburg, Fulton School, 
Hempstead, New York; Secondary Schools, 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


George W. Meyer, Ocean City, N. J., High 
School. ‘‘Pertinent Issues Related to 
School Health Growing out of the Eight 
National Conferences on Physicians and 
Schools’’—For the physicians, Charles C. 


Wilson, M.D., Yale Univ.; For the schools, . 


to be announced. Recorder: Carl Wilgoose, 
Boston Univ. 

8:00-10:00 p.m.— RECREATION DIVI- 
SION. Presiding: Maryhelen Vannier, 
Southern Methodist Univ., Dallas, Tex., 
vice-president of AAHPER and division 
chairman. THE R. TAIT McKENZIE 
LECTURE jointly sponsored with the 
American Academy of Physical Education. 
**Contributions of R. Tait McKenzie and 
Introduction of Lecturer’’— Thomas E, 
McDonough, Emory Univ., Atlanta, Ga., 
president, American Acaderay of Physical 
Edueation, Guest Lecturer: Margaret Lan- 
tis, U. 8S. Dept. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. ‘‘The Wholeness of American 
Behavior.’’ 

8:00-10:009 p.m.—DGWS EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 

8:00 p.m.-12:00 midnight—DANCE SEC- 
TION. LEGISLATIVE BOARD. 

10:00 p.m.-12:090 midnight — DGWS RE- 
CEPTION 


10:00 p.m.-1:00 a.m.— GAY NINETIES 
PARTY. Barber Shop Quartet, Group 
Singing, Stunts, Games, Dancing. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 19 


9:45-10:45 a.m.— SUNDAY SERVICE. 
Presiding: Minnie L. Lynn, director, 
Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Eduea 
tion and Physical Therapy, Medford, 
Mass., and president, AAHPER. Music: 
Pleasantville High School Choir. Address: 
Glenn Olds, president, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. 

11:00 a.m.—Pool Party. 


1:00-2:30 p.m.—SECONDARY SCHOOL 


HEALTH EDUCATION SECTION. Pre- 
siding: Wesley Staton, Colorado State Col 
lege, section chairman. Business meeting 
and election of officers. ‘‘Control and Pre- 
vention of Social Diseases’’—Milton Park- 
er, U. S. Publie Health Service. Film: 
‘“The Innocent Party.’’ Panel: Mayhew 
Derryberry, M.D., U. S. Public Health 
Service; Mary K. Beyrer, Ohio State 
Univ.; William C. Meise, Slippery Rock 
State College, Pa. Recorder: Margaret A. 
Bourne, Evanston Twp. High School, DL, 
section secretary. 

1:00-2:30 p.m.— HISTORY AND PHI- 
LOSOPHY SECTION. Presiding: E. C. 
Davis, Univ. ef Southern California, see 
tion chairman. Business meeting and elee- 
tion of officers. ‘‘What Direction Physi- 
eal Edueation?’’ Panel: ‘‘ Pragmatism and 
Physical Education,’’ Roger Burke, Ocei- 
dental College, Los Angeles; ‘‘ Idealism 
and Physical Edueation,’’ Delbert Ober- 
teuffer, Ohio State Univ.; ‘‘ Realism and 
Physical Edueation,’’ Leona Holbrook, 
Brigham Young Univ. Summarizer: D. B. 
VanDalen, Univ. of Pittsburgh. Recorder: 
Elizabeth Abbott, Univ. of Colorado, see- 
tion secretary. 

1:00-2:30 p.m.—RECREATION IN RE- 
LIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS SECTION. 
Presiding: Adelle Carlson, Southern Bap 
tist Convention, Nashville, Tenn., section 
chairman. ‘The Implications of the White 


House Conferences on Children and Youth 
and on the Aging.’’ Panel: Thelma Bish- 
op, Michigan State Univ.; Ann Elizabeth 
Nolte, Williamsburg Jr. High School, Ar- 
lington, Va.; Harold K. Jack, Temple 
Univ.; Jane Mott, Smith College; Jackson 
M. Anderson, AAHPER staff. ‘‘ Setting 
Goals and Evaluating Results’’—Wayne 
Nichols, Central State Hospital, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Maryhelen Vannier, Southern Meth- 
odist Univ.; George E. Seedhouse, Bd. of 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio. ‘‘ What’s New 
in Church Recreation’’—Mae Iddins, Car- 
son-Newman College. 

1:00-2:30 p.m.—_SPORTS LEADERSHIP 
SECTION (DGWS). Presiding: Rosalee 
Davies, Carlmont High Schoo!, Belmont, 
Calif., section chairman. Business meeting 
and election of officers. ‘‘The Challenge of 
Our Leadership’’—Margaret Mordy, Ohio 
State Univ. Panel: ‘‘The Seope and Role 
of Leadership in Sports’’—H. Jean Ber- 
ger, moderator, New York Univ.: Doris 
Botsch, Great Neck, N. Y., South Sr. High 
School; Hally Beth Poindexter, Columbia 
Univ.; Mildred Wheeler, Dept. of Reerea- 
tion and Parks, Montelair, N. J.; Evelyn 
Dillon, Texas Woman’s Univ. Recorder: 
Elizabeth Meyer, MacMurray College, 
Jacksonville, Il., section secretary. 
1:00-2:30 p.m.—WINTER SPOF"S 
TION—-BASKETBALL (DM¢ 

ing: Edward H. Cubbon, Florida 

Univ. ‘‘Defensive Basketball’’—H. G. 
‘*Bud’’ Millikan, Univ. of Maryland. 
‘*Equipment and Facilities’’—Gene Hes- 
ter, Pennsylvania State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa. Recorder: John Longfellow, 
Indiana State College. 

1:00-2:30 p.m.—SPRING SPORTS SEC- 
TION—TENNIS (DMA). Presiding: 
Clarence ‘‘ Biggie’’ Munn, Michigan State 
Univ., section chairman-elect. ‘‘ Pattern 
Play in Competitive Tennis and Group 
Teaching on a Gymnasium Floor’’—John 
Hendrix, Ohio State Univ. Recorder: 
Charles Mand, Ohio State Univ. 
1:00-2:30 p.m.—CAMPING AND OUT- 
DOOR EDUCATION SECTION. Presid 
ing: Kenneth V. Pike, Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles, section chairman. Business 
meeting and election of officers. ‘‘Some 
Aspects of Program.’’ Panel: Frank E. 
Philpott, moderator, Univ. of Florida; 
‘“The National Outdoor Reereation Re 
sources Review Commission,’’ Reynold 
Carlson, Indiana Univ.; ‘‘School Camping 
in Ridgewood,’’ James Gleason, Ridge- 
wood, N. J.; ‘‘Our Boating and Marine 
Program,’’ Jack F. George, Roslyn, Long 
Island, Publie Schools; ‘‘Our Shooting 
Course,’’ King J. MeCristal, Michigan 
State Univ.; ‘‘Our Casting Program,’’ 
George W. Harvey, Pennsylvania State 
Univ.; ‘‘ Accomplishments of the AAHPER 
Outdoor Edueation Project,’’ Julian W. 
Smith, Michigan State Univ., director; 
‘*Those Hands’’—Jay B. Nash, New York 
AHPER, Recorder: Barbara Rotvig, Univ. 
of Michigan, section secretary. 

1:00-2:30 p.m.—_INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS SECTION. Presiding: C. O. 
Jackson, Univ. of Illinois, seetion chair- 
man. Business meeting and election of 
officers, ‘*The Role of Physical Education 
and Sports in Developing International 
Understanding.’’ ‘‘The Foreign Specialist 
Program’ ’—Roswell D. Merrick, AAHPER 
Staff. Panel: Elizabeth Zimmerli, Penn 
sylvania State Teachers College, Lock Ha- 
ven; Carl Rischer, Univ. of Connecticut. 
Recorder: Elizabeth Umstead, Sargent Col- 
lege, Boston Univ., section secretary. 
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1:00-2:30 p.m—MEASUREMENT AND 
EVALUATION SECTION. Presiding: 
Lynn W. McCraw, Univ. of Texas, section 
chairman. Business meeting and election 
of officers. ‘‘Misevaluation from Measure- 
ments’’—Franees Z. Cumbee, Univ. of 
Wisconsin. ‘‘A Personal Report Form for 
the Youth Fitness Program’’—Paul A. 
Hunsicker, Univ. of Michigan. ‘‘The New 
Graduate Record Examination Advanced 
Test in Physical Edueation’’—Raymond 
A. Weiss, New York Univ. Recorder: 
Richard Donnelly, Univ. of Minnesota, 
section secretary. 

1:00-2:30 p.m.—-STUDENT SECTION. 
1:00-2:30 p.m.— NEWSLETTER EDI- 
TORS AND JOURNAL REPORTERS. 
Presiding: Ella H. Wright, AAHPER 
staff. 

1:00-3:00 p.m.—DANCE SECTION LEG- 
ISLATIVE BOARD. 

2:30-4:00 p.m.—JOINT COUNCIL ON 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. Presid- 
ing: Earle F. Zeigler, Univ. of Michigan. 
Reports from Affiliated Members of the 
Joint Council. 

3:00 p.m.—SECOND GENERAL SES- 
SION — JOINT GENERAL SESSION 
WITH THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS. Presiding: Roberta A. 
3arnes, Principal, Lafayette School, 
Washington, D. C., president, Department 
of Elementary School Principals. Music: 
Glassboro State College Glee Club, Glass- 
boro, N. J. Introduction of AAHPER 
Board of Directors. ‘‘The Realities of 
World Tension’’—Paul G. Hoffman, man- 
aging director, United Nations Special 
Fund, New York City. 

3:00 p.m.—JOINT MEETING, DANCE 
SECTION AND THERAPEUTICS SEC- 
TION. Presiding: David H. Clarke, Univ. 
of California, Berkeley, chairman-elect, 
Therapeuties Section. Lecture, demonstra- 
tion, film. ‘‘Danee Therapy’’—Marion 
Chace, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C. ‘‘Movement Therapy’’—War- 
ren Johnson, Univ. of Maryland, and stu- 
dent clinicians. Recorder: Virginia Moo- 
maw, Woman’s College, Univ. of North 
Carolina, secretary, Dance Section. 

3:00 p.m.—JOINT MEETING OF REC- 
REATION SECTIONS. Presiding: H. 
Dan Corbin, Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, Vice-President-elect 
of AAHPER and Division Chairman-elect. 
‘*Who is Educated?’’—Jay B. Nash, New 
York AHPER. 

3:00-5:30 p.m.—_DGWS SPORTS GUIDES 
AND OFFICIAL RULES COMMITTEE. 
4:00-5:30 p.m.—_ INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS SECTION EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE. Presiding: C. O. Jackson, Univ. 
of Illinois, section chairman. Recorder: 
Elizabeth Umstead, Sargent College, Bos- 
ton Univ., section secretary. 

4:30 p.m.—Coffee Hour for Wives. 


6:00-8:00 p.m.— EASTERN DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION PAST PRESIDENTS 
DINNER. 

7:30 pm—DANCE CONCERT AND 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION. Dance 
Conecert—Univ. of Maryland Dance 
Group directed by Dorothy Madden. 
GENERAL SESSION PROGRAM. Pre- 
siding: Minnie L. Lynn, director, Bouvé- 
Boston School of Physical Education and 
Physical Therapy, Medford, Mass., presi- 
dent, AAHPER. Address: Abram Leon 
Sachar, president, Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Mass. Presentation of Eastern 
District AHPER Honor Awards. 
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MONDAY, MARCH 20 


7:00 am.— PUBLICATIONS DIREC- 
TORS BREAKFAST. Presiding: Ella H. 
Wright, director of publications, AAH- 
PER. 

7:30 am.—INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
ALUMNI BREAKFAST. 

7:45 am—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
ALUMNI BREAKFAST. 

8:45-10:15 am. ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION SEC- 
TION. Presiding: Helen Corrubia, Tulsa 
Publie Schools, Okla., section chairman. 
Business meeting and election of officers. 
‘*Developing Deeper Awareness’’—Lucile 
Lindberg, Queens College. Recorder: Ruth 
Lins, Rockford Publie Schools, Lil., see- 
tion secretary. 

8:45-10:15 am. — RECREATIONAL 
THERAPY SECTION. Presiding: Wayne 
Nichols, Central State Hospital, Nashville, 
Tenn., section chairman. Business meeting 
and election of officers. ‘‘ New Needs and 
Developments in Recreation for the Ill and 
Handicapped’’—Beatrice H. Hill, Nation- 
al Reereation Association. ‘‘Social Re- 
adjustment of the Patient through Recrea- 
tion’ ’—Herbert Lukashok, Montefiore Hos- 
pital, New York City. ‘‘The Psychiatric 
Patient and the Community’’ — John 
Hedges, Richmond State Hospital, Indiana. 
Recorder: John M. Roan, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
section secretary. 

8:45-10:15 a.m.—TEAM SPORTS SEC- 
TION (DGWS). Presiding: Iris Carnell, 
Syracuse Univ., section chairman. Business 
meeting and election of officers. ‘‘Tech- 
niques and Team Play for the Highly 
Skilled Girl—A Coaching Clinic in Basket- 
ball and Softball’’—G. Gordon Woelper, 
Patterson High School, Baltimore, Md. 
Participants: Grace Kenny, Gettysburg 
College, Pa.; George Faherty, Adelphi Col 
lege, Garden City, N. Y.; Marie Karl, 
Patterson High School, Baltimore, Md.; 
Edward Steitz, Springfield College; John 
Ogden, Philadelphia National League 
Club. Recorder: Lucile LaSalle, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, section 
secretary. 

8:45-10:15 a.m.—WINTER SPORTS SEC- 
TION—WRESTLING (DMA). Presiding: 
Ray Sparks, Springfield College. ‘‘Current 
Problems in Wrestling.’’ ‘‘Olympie,’’ 
Ray Swartz, U. S. Naval Academy; ‘‘Col- 
lege,’’ Dick Waite, Columbia Univ.; 
‘‘High School,’’ T. Ralph Wilhams, 
Roselle Park, N. J., High School; ‘‘ Offi- 
eiating,’’ John A. Engel, Eastern Inter- 
collegiate Wrestling Officials Assoc., Dolan 
Junior High School, Stamford, Conn.; 
‘*Equipment and Supplies,’’ Ray Sparks. 
Recorder: Donald T. Jackson, Grand Ave- 
nue Jr. High School, Merrick, L. I., N. Y. 
8:45-10:15 a.m.—-FALL SPORTS SEC- 
TION—SOCCER (DMA). Presiding: Wil- 
liam W. Harkness, San Francisco State 
College, section chairman. Business meeting 
and election of officers. ‘‘Creating Interest 
in High School Soecer’’-—A. A. Annarino, 
Purdue Univ. ‘‘Techniques of Teaching 
Soecer in Physical Education Classes’’— 
George Glassgow, Fairleigh Dickinson 
Univ. ‘‘Teaching Soccer Skills’’—Arthur 
Barber, Harrison High School. Recorder: 
Glenn R. Gerdes, Central Missouri State 
College, section secretary. 

8:45-10:15 a.m.—_ SPRING SPORTS SEC- 
TION — TRACK (DMA). Presiding: 


Clarence ‘‘ Biggie’’ Munn, Michigan State 
Univ., section chairman-elect. ‘‘ American 
Track and the Olympie Games’’—Larry 
Snyder, Ohio State Univ. Recorder: Wayne 
D. Van Huss, Michigan State Univ. 
8:45-10:15 a.m.—_HOME AND COMMU- 
NITY SAFETY SECTION. Presiding: 
J. Duke Elkow, Brooklyn College, section 
chairman. Business meeting and election 
of officers. ‘‘The Problems of Home 
Safety — Suggested Solutions’’—D. B. 
Taylor, M.D., Texas State Dept. of Health. 
Panel: Willard E. Zweidinger, Newark 
State College, N. J.; Gerald Quirk, State 
Bd. of Education, Richmond, Va., section 
past chairman; Ruth Higgins, Frayser Ele- 
mentary School, Louisville, Ky.; Wayne P. 
Hughes, National Safety Council. Re- 
corder: Grace Ellen Stiles, Univ. of Rhode 
Island, section secretary. 

8:45-10:15 am.—FITNESS SECTION. 
Presiding: Jack R. Leighton, Eastern 
Washington College of Education, section 
chairman. Business meeting and election 
of officers. ‘‘A Critical Review of the 
Components of Physical Fitness.’’ Panel: 
Frank D. Sills, moderator, Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg. 
‘*Kinesiology,’’ M. Gladys Seott, State 
Univ. of Iowa; ‘‘Agility,’’ Arthur J. 
Wendler, State Univ. of Iowa; ‘‘ Flexibil- 
ity,’’ Jack R. Leighton; ‘‘Strength,’’ H. 
Harrison Clarke, Univ. of Oregon; ‘‘Car 
diovascular Fitness,’?’ Henry Montoye, 
Michigan State Univ. Recorder: Jack F. 
Davis, Florida State Univ., section secre 
tary. 

8:45-10:15 a.m.— PROFESSIONAL EDU- 
CATION SECTION. Presiding: Ethel 
Martus, Woman’s College, Univ. of North 
Carolina, section chairman. Business meet- 
ing and election of officers. ‘*The Pur- 
suit of Excellence in Physical Education 
through Accreditation’’—-Marvin H. Eyler, 
Univ. of Maryland. ‘‘The Teacher as a 
Practitioner of Health Edueation’’— 
Harold H. Walker, Univ. of Tennessee. 
‘*Concerns of Recreation Executive, Model 
1970’’—-Fred Coombs, Pennsylvania State 
Univ. Panel: Ethel Martus, moderator. 
Recorder: Dorothy Davies, Southern IIli- 
nois Univ., section secretary. 

8:45-10:15 a.m.— PHI EPSILON KAPPA. 
Presiding: Harold M. Barrow, Wake For- 
est College, national vice-president, Phi 
Epsilon Kappa. ‘‘Symposium on Sports- 
manship.’’ Address: Gary Demarest, Fel- 
lowship of Christian Athletes, Ine., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Panel: Philip S. Fox, At- 
lantic Coast Conference basketball official, 
Washington, D. C.; E. Ted Dunn, Spring- 
field College; Elmon L. Vernier, Baltimore 
Publie Schools, Md.; Samuel A. Gilling 
ham, Atlantic City Public Schools, N. J. 
9:30 a.m.— SCHOOL VISITATION. 
10:00 am. — TOUR TO FISCHER’S 
GREENHOUSE AND RENAULT WIN- 
ERY. Grey Line—#1.50. 

10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.— COMMUNITY 
HEALTH EDUCATION SECTION. Pre- 
siding: Josiah Neal, Minnesota Tubercu- 
losis and Health Assoe., St. Paul, section 
chairman. Business meeting and election 
of officers. ‘‘School and Community 
Health Workshop—A Suceess Story.’’ 
Symposium: Lola Lohse, moderator, Nor- 
mal College of Indiana Univ., Indianap- 
olis, section chairman-elect. ‘‘Why the 
Agencies Became Involved,’’ Clotilde 
Sanguinet, Indiana Tuberculosis Assoc., 
Indianapolis; ‘‘ Expensive? Expendable?’’ 
Robert Yoho, Indiana State Bd. of Health, 
Indianapolis; ‘‘ Reactions of Past Partici 
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pants,’’ 
‘*T Went Home and Did It,’’ Curtis R. 


Donald Ludwig, Indiana, Univ.; 


Emery, Univ. of Arkansas. Recorder: 
Wallace Ann Wesley, American Medical 
Assoc., section secretary. 

10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SECTION. Presiding: Antoinette Lowry, 
Bexley Junior High School, Columbus, 
Ohio, section chairman. Business meeting 
and election of officers. ‘‘ Motivating Ex- 
cellence in Junior High School Physical 
Edueation’’—Matthew P. Gaffney, senior 
associate with James B, Conant, A Study 
of The American High School. Recorder: 
Barbra Holland, West Hartford Jr. High 
School, West Hartford, Conn., section 
secretary. 

10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—PUBLIC REC- 
REATION SECTION. Presiding: John 
L. Merkley, Los Angeles City Schools, 
Calif., section chairman. Business meeting 
and election of officers. ‘‘Consolidation 
of School and Municipal Forees for Im- 
proved Recreational and Leisure Time Op- 
portunities’’—Vineent L. Fowler, City 
Parks and Recreation, Cortland, N. Y. 
**Achieving a Community Concept in 
School-Directed Recreation’’—Joseph Mad- 
den, Hicksville Publie Schools, N. Y. ‘‘To 
Evaluate a Recreation Program’’—Edith 
L. Ball, New York Univ. ‘‘To Channel 
and Stabilize Recreational Research 
Efforts’’—-H. Douglas Sessoms, Univ. of 
North Carolina. Recorder: James A. 
Wiley, Boston Univ., section secretary. 
10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—OFFICIATING 
SECTION (DGWS). Presiding: Betty 
Everett, Colorado State College, section 
chairman. Business meeting and election 
of officers. ‘‘ Information, Please.’’ Panel: 
Jan Sayre, moderator, Univ. of Nebraska, 
*‘*Why Should I Become a Rated Official?’’ 
Josephine Fiske, Goucher College, Towson, 
Md.; ‘‘How Can I Best Teach Officiat 
ing?’’ Eleanor Snell, Ursinus College, Col- 
legeville, Pa.; ‘‘Where Can We Find More 
Candidates for Ratings?’’ Irma Schalk, 
Brooklyn College; ‘‘What Can We Do to 
Assure More Uniformity for Rating Stand- 
ards among Boards?’’ Margo VerKruzen, 
Chatham College, Pittsburgh, Pa.; ‘*‘ How 
Can We Best Further Public Relations, 
Improve Our Services?’’ Marion Stall- 
wood, High School, Pleasantville, N. Y.; 
‘*Those Nasty Exams! Why Are They 
So Teehnieal?’’ Elinor Crawford, Towa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; 
‘“Who Writes the Rules?’’ Louise Roloff, 
Trenton State College, N. J.; ‘‘What Is 
Our Relationship to the Officiating See- 
tion?’’ Aimee Loftin, Western Illinois 
Univ.; ‘‘What Is Our Relationship to 
DGWS?’’ Betty Everett; ‘‘What Is the 
Relationship of the Officiating Section to 
Other DGWS Sections?’’ Anne Finlayson, 
Kalamazoo Bd. of Education, Mich.; ‘‘ The 
Over-all View—What Lies Ahead?’’, 
Rachel E. Bryant, AAHPER staff. Re- 
corder: Rebecca Woosley, Mary Washing 
ton College, Fredericksburg, Va., section 
secretary. 

10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—SPORTS OFFI- 
CIATING SECTION (DMA). Presiding: 
Philip Fox, D. C. Teachers College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., section chairman. Business 
meeting and election of officers. Panel: 
Everett L. Hebel, moderator, New Jersey 
State Dept. of Education. ‘‘ Training Offi 
cials,’’ John Nueatola, Eastern College 
Athletic Conference Basketball School; 
‘*Evaluating Officials,’’ Vineent Farrell, 
New York Chapter, Eastern Collegiate 
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Football Officials Assoe.; ‘‘ International 
Officiating,’’ J. Dallas Shirley, Interna- 
tional Assoc. of Approved Basketball Offi- 
cials, 
10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—_SPRING SPORTS 
SECTION—GOLF (DMA). Presiding: 
Clarence ‘‘Biggie’’ Munn, Michigan State 
Univ., section chairman-elect. ‘‘The Ex- 
panding Program in Golf’’—-Charles P. 
Erickson, Univ. of North Carolina. Re- 
corder: Wayne D, Van Huss, Michigan 
State Univ. 
10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—_WINTER SPORTS 
SECTION — VOLLEYBALL (DMA). 
Presiding: Norman Lord, Washington and 
Lee Univ. ‘‘Current Problems in Volley- 
ball.’’ ‘* High Sehool,’’ Millard Robinson, 
Swarthmore High School, Swarthmore, 
Pa.; ‘‘College,’’ Gene Evans, Ferrum 
Junior College, Ferrum, Va.; ‘‘Olympies,’’ 
Lt. Col. Emmett Townsend, Dept. of the 
Army; ‘‘Equipment and Facilities,’’ Al- 
bert Petersen, Premier Athletic Products 
Corp.; ‘‘Officiating,’’ Al Banmiller, U. S. 
Volleyball Assoc., region 3. Recorder: 
Daniel Geiser, Bridgewater College, Bridge- 
water, Va. 
10:45 a.m,-12:15 p.m.—R ECREATIONAL 
SAFETY SECTION. Presiding: Edwin 
Rice, Dept. of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Mich., section chairman. Business meeting 
and election of officers. ‘‘Water Safety’’ 
Richard Brown, American Red Cross, 
Washingtom, D. C. Demonstrations: Self- 
survival skills and skills involving rescue 
of others. Recorder: Lynden B. Sherrill, 
Louisiana State Univ., section secretary. 
10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—COUNCIL ON 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES. Presid- 
ing: Robert Weber, State Univ. of New 
York, Cortland, section chairman. Busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers. ‘‘ The 
Care and Maintenance of Athletic and 
Physical Education Equipment and Sup- 
plies.’’ Panel: Thomas E. Lynch, Jr., 
Ivory System; Charles E. Farrington, 
Rawlings Sporting Goods Co.; Ernest 
siggs, Ohio State Univ. Recorder: R. C. 
Heidloff, Univ. of Virginia, section secre- 
tary. 
10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—HEALTH EDU- 
CATION SUBSECTION, PROFESSION- 
AL EDUCATION SECTION. Presiding: 
Robert D. Russell, Stanford Univ., section 
chairman. Business meeting and election 
of officers. ‘‘ Professional Preparation as 
a Basie Essential in the Pursuit of Ex- 
cellence.’’ ‘*‘ Progress and Problems in 
Professional Health Education Sinee the 
1956 Washington Conference.’’ Panel: 
Edward B. Johns, moderator, Univ. of 
California, Los Angeles; Leslie W. Irwin, 
Boston Univ.; Wesley Cushman, Ohio 
State Univ.; Dora Hicks, Univ. of Florida. 
‘* Establishing New Perspectives for Pro- 
fessional Preparation of Teachers’’— 
David D. Darland, TEPS Commission, 
NEA. Recorder: Ora R. Wakefield, City 
School Health Service, Nashville, Tenn., 
section secretary. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION SUBSECTION, PROFESSION- 
AL EDUCATION SECTION. Presiding: 
Earle Zeigler, Univ. of Michigan, section 
chairman. Business meeting and election 
of officers. ‘‘Evaluating Professional De- 
partments of Physical Education’’—Karl 
Bookwalter, Indiana Univ. Recorder: 
Kathryn Fox, Univ. of Seattle, section 
secretary. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. — RECREATION 
SUBSECTION, PROFESSIONAL EDU- 
CATION SECTION. Presiding: Clair L. 
Anderson, Idaho State College, section 
chairman. Business meeting and election 
of officers. ‘‘A Symposium: To Clarify 
the Responsibility of Public Education for 
Community Reereation’’ — Charles F. 
Weckwerth, moderator, Springfield College. 
‘*The Legal Status of Public Schools to 
Provide Opportunities and Services for 
Community Recreation,’’ Harlan G. Met- 
ealf, State Univ. of New York, Cortland; 
‘*«The Financial Status,’’ Fred M. Coombs, 
Pennsylvania State Univ.; ‘‘The Status 
of Local Managing Authorities,’’ William 
J. Tait, Florida State Univ.; ‘‘Dual Uses 
of Education, Recreation and Parks Facili- 
ties,’’ Hubert I. Snyder, Recreation and 
Parks, Baltimore Cy., Md. Recorder: 
Dorothy Davis, Woman’s College, Univ. of 
North Carolina. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—THERAPEUTICS 
SECTION and ASSOCIATION FOR 
PHYSICAL AND MENTAL REHABILI- 
TATION. Presiding: Frances R. Bascom, 
Univ. of Colorado, section chairman. Busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers. ‘‘ Re- 
search with Implications for Therapeutics 
and Corrective Exercise.’’ Panel: H. Har- 
rison Clarke, Univ. of Oregon; Karl K. 
Klein, Univ. of Texas; Joan C. Water- 
land, Univ. of Wisconsin. Recorder: Mil- 
dred B. Ringo, Univ. of Wyoming, section 
secretary. 


12:30 pm. — HEALTH EDUCATION 
DIVISION AND SAFETY AND DRIV- 
ER EDUCATION DIVISION LUNCH- 
EON—Presiding: Elena M. Sliepeevich, 
Ohio State Univ., chairman for Health 
Education Division. Introduction of Speak- 
ers—Bernard I. Loft, Indiana Univ., 
chairman for Division of Safety and 
Driver Edueation. ‘‘Child Health: A 
Worldwide Conecern’’— Elsa Schneider, 
U. S. Office of Education. ‘‘ Controlling 
Purposes of Education’’—James E. Rus- 
sell, Educational! Policies Commission, 
NEA. Recorder: John Brown, A. L. John- 
son Regional High School, Clark, N. J. 
12:30 pm—COLLEGE LUNCHEONS. 
State Univ. of Iowa. 

2:00 p.m.—POOL PARTY FOR WIVES 
AND CHILDREN. 

2:15-4:15 p.m.—DIVISION FOR GIRLS 
AND WOMEN’S SPORTS. Presiding: 
Anne Finlayson, Kalamazoo Public 
Schools, Mich,, vice-president of AAHPER 


REGISTRATION HOURS 


Friday, March 17—8:00 a.m.-8:00 p.m. 
Saturday, March 18—8:00 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Sunday, March 19—1:00 p.m.-4:00 p.m. 


Monday, March 20—8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Tuesday, March 21—8:30 a.m.-12:00 
noon, 


REGISTRATION FEES 


Members 
Non-Members 


$ 5.00 
15.00 


Student Members $ 1.50 


Student Non-Members 2.50 


(Members must present their AAHPER Membership cards in order to register as members.) 
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HEALTH EDUCATION DIVISION 

Division Meeting 
Saturday, 8:00-10:00 p.m. 

Elementary School Health Education Section 
Saturday, 2:15-3:45 p.m. 

Secondary School Health Education Section 
Sunday, 1:00-2:30 p.m. 

College Health Education Section 
Tuesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 

Community Health Education Section 
Monday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 

School and College Health Services Section 
Tuesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 

Health Education Sub-Section, Professional 

Education Section 

Monday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 

Health and Safety Division Luncheon 
Monday, 12:30 p.m. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION DIVISION 


Division Meeting 
Saturday, 10:00 a.m.-12:00 noon 

Elementary School Physical Education Section 
Monday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 

Junior High Schoo! Physical Education Section 
Monday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 

Senior High School Physical Education Section 
Tuesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 

College Physical Education Section 
Tuesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 

Adapted Physical Education Section 
Saturday, 2:15-3:45 p.m. 

History and Philosophy Section 
Sunday, 1:00-2:30 p.m. 

Physical Education Sub-Section, Prof. Ed. 
Monday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 


RECREATION DIVISION 
Division Meeting 
Saturday, 8:00-10:00 p.m. 
Joint Recreation Sections 
Sunday, 3:00-4:30 p.m. 
Industrial Recreation Section 
Saturday, 2:15-3:45 p.m. 
Public Recreation Section 
Monday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Recreation in Religious Organizations Section 
Sunday, 1:00-2:30 p.m. 
Recreational Therapy Section 
Monday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
School Recreation Section 
Tuesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Voluntary and Youth-Serving Agencies Section 
Tuesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Recreation Sub-Section, Prof. Ed. 
Monday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 


DIVISION FOR GIRLS AND 
WOMEN’S SPORTS 


Division Meeting 
Monday, 2:15-4:15 p.m. 


Individual and Dual Sports Section 
Saturday, 2:15-3:45 p.m. 


Officiating Section 
Saturday, 9:00-10:45 a.m. (Consultation 
Hour) 
Monday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Tuesday, 3:30-11:00 p.m. 
Wednesday, 8:00 a.m.-11:00 p.m. 
Philosophy and Standards Section 
Tuesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Sports Leadership Section 
Sunday, 1:00-2:30 p.m. 
Team Sports Section 
Monday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
DGWS Sports Guides and Official Rules 
Committee 
Sunday, 3:00-5:30 p.m. 
Monday, 4:30-6:15 p.m. 
Tuesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. (Tennis) 
DGWS Bowling Committee 
Saturday, 4:30-6:00 p.m. 
DGWS Reception 
Saturday, 10:00 p.m.-12:00 midnight 


DIVISION OF MEN’S ATHLETICS 
Division Meeting 
Monday, 2:15-4:15 p.m. 
Athletic Administration Section 
Saturday, 2:15-3:45 p.m. 
Athletic Training Section 
Tuesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Fall Sports Section 
Football—Saturday, 2:15-3:45 p.m. 
Soccer—Monday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Intramural Athletics Section 
Tuesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Sports Officiating Section 
Monday, 10:45 a.m.-12:!15 p.m. 
Spring Sports Section 
Baseball—Tuesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Golf—Monday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Tennis—Sunday, 1:00-2:30 p.m. 
Track—Monday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Winter Sports Section 
Basketball—Sunday, 1:09-2:30 p.m. 
Fencing—Tuesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Gymnastics—Tuesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Volleyball—Monday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Wrestling—Monday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 


DIVISION OF SAFETY AND 
DRIVER EDUCATION 
Division Meeting 
Tuesday, 10:00 a.m.-12:00 noon 
Safety in Physical Education and Athletics 
Section 
Tuesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Driver and Traffic Safety Section 
Saturday, 2:15-3:45 p.m. 
Recreational Safety Section 
Monday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Home and Community Safety Section 
Monday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Safety in the School Environment Section 
Tuesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 


1961 AAHPER Convention Summary 


GENERAL DIVISION 


Aquatics Section 
Saturday, 2:15-3:45 p.m. 
Camping and Outdoor Education Section 
Sunday, 1:00-2:30 p.m. 
City and County Directors and Supervisors 
Section 
Saturday, 2:15-3:45 p.m. 
Council on Equipment and Supplies 
Monday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Dance Section 
Sunday, 3:00-4:30 p.m. (with Therapeutics) 
Tuesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Fitness Section 
Monday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
International Relations Section 
Sunday, 1:00-2:30 p.m. 
Monday, 4:30-6:00 p.m. (Hospitality 
Hour) 
Measurement and Evaluation Section 
Sunday, 1:00-2:30 p.m. 
Professional Education Section 
Monday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 

Professional Education Sub-Sections 
Monday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Professional and Public Relations Section 

Tuesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Research Section 
Tuesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Research Council 
Friday, 2:30-5:30 p.m. (closed) 
Saturday, 4:00-6:00 p.m. (open) 
Tuesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. (open) 
Student Section 
Saturday, 2:15-3:45 p.m. 
Sunday, 1:00-2:30 p.m. 
Therapeutics Section 
Sunday, 3:00-4:30 p.m. (with Dance) 
Monday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 


OTHER MEETINGS 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


Friday, 8:00 p.m. 
Sunday, 3:00 p.m. (with Elementary 
School Principals) 

Sunday, 7:30 p.m. 

Tuesday, 12:45 p.m. (Luncheon) 
Sunday Service—-Sunday, 9:45-10:45 a.m. 
All-Convention Buffet Luncheon 

Tuesday, 12:45 p.m. (General Session) 
President's Reception 

Friday, 10:00 p.m. 

Deans 

Tuesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Phi Epsilon Kappa 

Monday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 

Association for Physical and Mental 
Rehabilitation 
Monday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. (with 
Therapeutics) 
Participation Clinics (See listing on p. 47) 

Saturday and Monday, 4:30-6:00 p.m. 
AAHPER Representative Assembly 

Monday, 7:30 p.m. 


Join your professional colleagues at the 1961 annual convention for the information and inspira- 
tion which comes only from personal contact with the outstanding people in health education, 
physical education, and recreation. For facts about the newest curriculum developments and in- 
structional practices; for ideas about improving teaching techniques, public relations, inservice 
education; for a look at up-to-date equipment and supplies; for a comprehensive report on ac- 
complished research and its implications for you; for a refreshing glimpse at imaginative and 
thought-provoking future trends—be there in Atlantic City, New Jersey, on March 17-21, 1961. 
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and division chairman. ‘*New Diree 
tions to Quality Teaching of Sports’’— 
Arthur Daniels, Indiana Univ., 
AAHPER President-elect; Laura Huelster, 
Univ. of Illinois. ‘‘Significant Achieve- 
ments within the Scope of the Sections 
and Committees.’’ Reports from section 
chairmen—Individual and Dual Sports, 
Phebe Seott, Ohio State Univ.; Team 
Sports, Iris Carnell, Syracuse Univ.; 
Officiating, Betty Everett, Colorado State 
College; Philosophy and Standards, Ruth 
Weythman, Western Washington College 
of Edueation; Sports Leadership, Rosalee 
Davies, Carlmont High School, Belmont, 
Calif. ‘*The National Joint Committee on 
Extramural Sports for College Women 
A Dream Realized’’—Celeste Ulrich, Wom 
an’s College, Univ. of North Carolina, 
Recorder: Maria Sexton, Wooster College, 
Wooster, Ohio. 

2:15-4:15 p.m.—DIVISION OF MEN’S 
ATHLETICS. Presiding: James W. Long, 
Univ. of Toledo, vice-president of AAH 
PER and division chairman. ‘‘ Athletics 
in A World Society.’’ ‘*The Political 
Significance of the Olympic Games’’ 
Andrew Berding, Asst. Secretary of State 
for Publie Affairs, U. S. Department of 
State. ‘*The Past, Present, and Future 
Olympies’’—K. L. Wilson, U. 8S. Olympic 
Committee. ‘*‘Women’s Programs and 
Role in the Olympics’’—Thelma Bishop, 
Michigan State Univ. ‘‘Men’s Programs 
and Role in the Olympies’’—Oliver Corn- 
well, Univ. of North Carolina. Panel: 
Richard C., Larkins, moderator, Ohio State 
Univ.; John D. Lawther, Pennsylvania 
State Univ.; Clarence L. ‘‘ Biggie’’ Munn, 
Michigan State Univ.; L. T. Walker, North 
Carolina College; Daniel J. Ferris, Ama 
teur Athletic Union; Gwendolyn Drew, 
Washington Univ., St. Louis, Mo. 
4:30-6:00 p.m.—PARTICIPATION CLIN- 
ICS AND DEMONSTRATIONS.) See 
below. 

4:30-6:00 p.m.— EASTERN DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVE OFFI- 
CERS AND SECTION CHAIRMEN. 
Presiding: Ruth V. Byler, Connecticut 
State Dept. of Education, president, EDA. 
**Orientation and Program Planning for 
Fall and Spring Conferenees.’’ Recorder: 
Karl C. H. Oermann, Univ. of Pittsburgh, 
secretary-treasurer, EDA. 


Clinics 


The participation clinics initiated at the Miami 
Beach Convention were so popular they will be 
continued as part of the convention program. 
This year clinics are scheduled in: 


Duckpin Bowling 
Tenpin Bowling 

SCUBA Diving 
Rebound Tumbling 
Synchronized Swimming 
Golf 

Folk Dance 

Rhythm 


Be sure to bring along the appropriate attire 
for the clinics you plan to attend. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


4:30—RESEARCH QUARTERLY EDI- 
TORIAL BOARD. Presiding: Ella H. 
Wright, director of publications, AAH- 
PER. 

4:30 p.m.—COFFEE HOUR FOR WIVES. 
4:30-6:00 p.m.—COFFEE HOUR. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Alumnae of the Dept. 
of Physical Education for Women. 
4:30-6:00 p.m.—INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS SECTION HOSPITALITY 
HOUR. Hosts: C. O. Jackson, Univ. of 
Illinois, seetion chairman, and officers and 
members of the executive committee. All 
visitors from other countries are cordially 
invited to attend. District and state inter 
national relations chairmen, members of 
the Association who have had professional 
foreign service, and others who are 
especially interested in meeting our visitors 
from other lands are also invited. 
4:30-6:15 p.m.—_DGWS SPORTS GUIDES 
AND OFFICIAL RULES COMMITTEE. 
4:30-6:00 p.m.—President’s Committee to 
Develop Patterns of Selection and Re- 
cruitment of Competent Women for Pro- 
fessional Preparation in HPER. 

6:30 p.m.— SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 
ALUMNI DINNER. 

7:30 p.m.—AAHPER REPRESENTA- 
TIVE ASSEMBLY. 

8:00 p.m.—On the Town Night Club Tour. 
Grey Line. Cost dependent upon num- 
ber of Clubs visited. 

9:30 p.m.-12:30 a.m.— SQUARE AND 
ROUND DANCING. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 21 


7:00 a.m.— VICE-PRESIDENTS AND 
CONSULTANTS BREAKFAST 
§:45-10:15 a.m.— SCHOOL AND COL- 
LEGE HEALTH SERVICES SECTION. 
Presiding: C. Harold Veenker, Purdue 
Univ., seetion chairman. Business meeting 
and election of officers. ‘‘ Evaluation for 
Exceellenece.’’ ‘*‘ Evaluating School Health 
Services’’—Ray Watters, Brigham Young 
Univ. ‘‘ Evaluating College Health Serv- 
ices’’—-Robert Kirk, Grambling College, 
Grambling, La. ‘* Psychological Phases of 
Health Services’’—Leslie W. Irwin, Boston 
Univ. Question and answer period. Re- 
corder: Eileen P. Gamble, Evanston Twp. 
High School, Tll., section secretary. 
8:45-10:15 a.m.—COLLEGE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION SECTION. Presiding: 
Ralph H. Johnson, Univ. of Alabama, see- 
tion chairman. Business meeting and elec- 
tion of officers. ‘‘ Appraisal of the College 
Physical Edueation Program.’’ Panel: 
‘*The Place of Physical Edueation in the 
Total Program’’—Ruth M. Adams, Doug 
lass College, Rutgers Univ. ‘‘ The Faeulty’’ 
Chester Palmer, Alabama College, Mon 
tevallo. ‘‘The Service Program’’—Donna 
Mae Miller, Univ. of Arizona, ‘‘ Publie Re 
lations’’—E,. C. Davis, Univ. of Southern 
California. Summarizer: Leona Holbrook, 
Brigham Young Univ. Audience participa 
tion. Recorder: Dorothy Deach, Univ. of 
Maryland, seetion secretary. 
8:45-10:15 am—VOLUNTARY AND 
YOUTH-SERVING AGENCIES’ SEC- 
TION. Presiding: Winifred J. Colton, Na- 
tional Council YMCA, New York City, see 
tion chairman. Business meeting and elec 
tion of officers. Program-presiding: Sidney 
P. File, Central Atlantic Area Council, 
YMCA, Newark, N. J., seetion chairman- 
elect. Presentations and small group criti- 


quing. ‘‘Appropriate Goals in Physical 
Development and Character Edueation 
Achievable through Short-Terra Skill Class- 
es in Youth-Serving Agencies’’—Clarence 
G. Moser, Central Atlantic Area YMCA, 
Newark, N. J., and panel. Recorder: Sara 
Ann Bruce, YWCA, Washington, D. C., 
section secretary. 
8:45-10:15 am.—INTRAMURAL ATH- 
LETICS SECTION (DMA). Presiding: 
G. W. Haniford, Purdue Univ., section 
chairman-elect. Business meeting and elec 
tion of officers. ‘‘The Philosophy and 
Changing Patterns of an Intramural Sports 
Program’’— Spurgeon Cherry, Univ. of 
Florida, section chairman, ‘‘ Interpreting 
‘Intramurals’ to the Students and Facul- 
ty’’—Ellis Mendelsohn, Univ. of Louis- 
ville. ‘‘Student Participation in the Ad- 
ministration and Supervision of an Intra- 
mural Sports Program’’ Paul Cierzo, 
Univ. of Rhode Island. ‘‘Intramural Ath 
letics as Viewed by the Head of a Men’s 
Physical Education Department’’-—W. L. 
France, Purdue Univ. Question and answer 
period. Recorder: To be appointed. 
8:45-10:15 a.m.—WINTER SPORTS SEC- 
TION—GYMNASTICS (DMA). Presid 
ing: Hartley Price, Florida State Univ., 
section chairman. ‘‘Current Problems in 
Publie School Gymnasties’’—Charles John- 
son, Greenwich, Conn. ‘‘Current Problems 
in College Gymnasties’’—Carl Patterson, 
Temple Univ. ‘‘ Equipment and Facilities’’ 
John Piscopo, Northwestern College of 
Louisiana, Natchitoches. ‘‘U. S. Efforts 
in Olympic Games’’—Tom Maloney, U. 8. 
Military Academy. Recorder: John Pis 
copo. 
8:45-10:15 a.m.—_ SPRING SPORTS SEC- 
TION-BASEBALL (DMA). Presiding: 
Clarenee ‘‘ Biggie’’ Munn, Michigan State 
Univ., section chairman-elect. ‘‘ Variations 
in Baseball Defense’’—J. O. Christian, 
Univ. of Connecticut. Recorder: Wayne 
Van Huss, Michigan State Univ. 
8:45-10:15 am.—-SAFETY IN PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS 
SECTION. Presiding: Richard Brown, 
American National Red Cross, Washing- 
ton, D. C., seetion chairman. Business meet- 
ing and election of officers. ‘‘Safety in 
Elementary School Physical Edueation’’ 
Mary Lou Wells, Blackberry Lane School, 
University City, Mo. ‘‘Safety in Athletics’’ 
(Demonstration of Safety Equipment) 
E. F. Reutinger, Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co. Interrogators: Wayne Hughes, Nation- 
al Safety Council; S. Samuel Maurice, 
West Virginia Univ. Discussion from floor. 
Recorder: Alden C, Coder, Montelair State 
College, N. J., seetion secretary. 
8:45-10:15 a.m.—DANCE SECTION. Pre- 
siding: Charlotte Trey, Univ. of Colorado, 
section chairman. Business meeting and 
election of officers. ‘‘ Related Elements of 
Dance and Seulpture: Line, Space, Mass, 
Texture.’’ Lecture-Demonstration: Chan- 
dler Montgomery, New York Univ.; Meri- 
am Rosen, Mount Vernon Junior College; 
Virginia Freeman Weil, Washington, D. C. 
Recorder: Virginia Moomaw, Woman’s 
College, Univ. of North Carolina, section 
secretary, 
8:45-10:15 a.m.—_ RESEARCH SECTION. 
Presiding: Alfred W. Hubbard, Univ. of 
Illinois, section chairman. Business meet 
ing and election of officers. Recorder: Ros 
coe C, Brown, Jr., New York Univ., section 
secretary. Presentation of papers—Warren 
R. Johnson, Univ. of Maryland, presiding. 
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Karl K. Klein, Univ. of Texas, and Wil- 
liam M. Brenner, Dallas Public Schools, 
Tex.; William R. Thrall, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College; Francis J. Nagle and Thomas 
F. Bedecki, Univ. of Florida; Robert D. 
Johnson, Mankato State College, Mankato, 
Minn.; Homer H. Merrifield, Ithaca Col- 
lege, Ithaca, N. Y.; Ann Sprague, State 
Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City; Roseoe C. 
srown, Jr., New York Univ., and Alvin 
Trachtman, Herrick Publie Schools, N. Y.; 
Thomas K. Cureton, Univ. of Iilinois. 
Recorder: Vera Skubie, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara. 

8:45-10:15 a.m.—_SGORC TENNIS COM- 
MITTEE. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 pm.— COLLEGE 
HEALTH EDUCATION SECTION. Pre- 
siding: Dora Hicks, Univ. of Florida, see- 
tion chairman. Business meeting and elee 
tion of officers. ‘‘Controversial Issues and 
Health Edueation.’’—Fred V. Hein, Amer- 
ican Medical Association. Panel: ‘‘ Family 
Life Eduecation’’—Helen Manley, Social 
Health Association of Greater St. Louis. 
Aleohol Edueation’’—-Morey Fields, New 
York Univ. ‘‘Nareotiec Education’ ’—Jus- 
tus J. Schifferes, Health Education Coun 
cil, Livingston, N. J. Recorder: Mary K. 
3eyrer, Ohio State Univ., section secretary. 
10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SECTION. Presiding: John W. Fox, In- 
glewood Unified School District, California, 
section chairman. Business meeting and 
election of officers. ‘‘ Pursuit of Excellence 
—Projecting the Curriculum into the 
School Situation.’’ ‘‘ Roadblocks that In- 
terfere with Excellence’’ Ruth Aber- 
nathy, Univ. of California, Los Angeles. 
**Situations Causing Roadblocks’’—Reu 
ben B. ‘‘Jack’’ Frost, Springfield College, 
Mass. ‘‘Removal of Roadblocks’’—Clyde 
E. Cole, New York State Education Dept. 
Question and answer period. Recorder: 
Joie Stapleton, Univ. of Kansas, section 
secretary. 

10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—SCHOOL RECRE- 
ATION SECTION. Presiding: George 
Seedhouse, Cleveland Publie Schools, Ohio, 
section chairman. Business meeting and 
election of officers. ‘‘Slow Growth Can Be 
Gratifying’’—John Benfer, Munsey Park 
School, Manhasset, N. Y. ‘‘Graduates Who 
Make the Grade’’—James Mason, Ohio 
Univ., Athens. Question and answer period. 
Recorder: Robert Harper, Akron Publie 
Schools, Ohio, section secretary. 

10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.— PHILOSOPHY 
AND STANDARDS SECTION (DGWS). 
Presiding: Ruth Weythman, Western 
Washington College of Education, Belling- 
ham, section chairman. Business meeting 
and election of officers. ‘‘Team Work’’ 
Gladys E. Stevens, Wade Park School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Panel: ‘‘Our Pursuit of 
Exeellence,’’—-Edwina Jones, Board of 
Edueation, Cleveland, Ohio; Thelma Bish- 
op, Michgian State Univ.; Margaret A. 
Bourne, Evanston Twp. High School, Il. 
Recorder: Mary Ellen McKee, Western 
Illinois Univ., section secretary. 

10:45 a.m.-12:15 pm. — ATHLETIC 
TRAINING SECTION (DMA). Presid- 
ing: Vermon Barney, Brigham - Young 
Univ., section chairman. Business meeting 
and election of officers. ‘‘The Role of the 
Athletic Trainer’’— Ernie Biggs, Ohio 
State Univ. ‘‘The Orthopedic Specialist’’ 
—Robert G. Brashear, M.D., Univ. of 
Tennessee. ‘‘ Responsibilities of the Team 


Physician’’—L. W. Combs, M.D., Purdue 
Univ. William E. Newell, moderator, Pur- 
due Univ., section chairman-elect. Record- 
er: Roger Thomas, Appalachian State 
Teachers College, Boone, N. C., section 
secretary. 

10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.— WINTER SPORTS 
SECTION-FENCING (DMA). Presiding: 
Max Garret, Univ. of Illinois. ‘‘Current 
Problems in Feneing—High School, Col- 
lege, Olympie.’’ Panel: Irving DeKoff, 
Columbia Univ.; Hugo Castello, New York 
Univ. Recorder: Charles R. Schmitter, 
Univ. of Michigan. 

10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—_ SAFETY IN THE 
SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT SECTION. 
Presiding: Arthur Harnett, Pennsylvania 
State Univ., section chairman, Business 
meeting and election of officers. ‘‘ Youth 
Safety Conferences, Why and How’’— 
W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Publie Schools, 
Ohio. ‘‘How I Use Aecident Statisties in 
Planning Safety Eduecation’’—Ruth Hig- 
gins, Frayser Elementary School, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Diseussion. Recorder: Helen 
Hartwig, Pershing School, University City, 
Mo., section secretary. 

10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—PROFESSIONAL 
AND PUBLIC RELATIONS SECTION. 
Presiding: Vernon 8. Sprague, Univ. of 
Oregon, ‘section chairman. ‘‘Publie Rela 
tions—A Must at All Levels’’—-Arthur A. 
Esslinger, Univ. of Oregon. Reuben B. 
‘*Jack’’ Frost, discussion leader, Spring 
field College, Mass. Recorder: James Tor 
pey, Niskayuna, N. Y. 

10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. — RESEARCH 
COUNCIL (open meeting). Presiding: 
M. Gladys Seott, State Univ. of Iowa, 
president. ‘‘The Use of Physical Educa- 
tion as a Learning Medium in the Develop- 
ment of Language Art Concepts in Third 
Grade Children’’—James N. Humphrey, 
Univ. of Maryland. ‘‘The Effect of Vary- 
ing Temperature on the Recovery of Mus- 
cular Strength Following Fatigue’’ 
David H. Clarke, Univ. of California, 
3erkeley. ‘‘ Resistance Exercises for De- 
veloping Rebounders in Basketball’’—Lynn 
W. McCraw, Univ. of Texas. ‘‘ Physical 
Fitness of British and U. 8S. Children’’ 
Richard H. Pohndorf, Univ. of Tlinois. 
‘*Relative Effects of Exercise and Caloric 
Restrictions on Blood Cholesterol Concen 
tration’’ Henry J. Montoye, Michigan 
State Univ. ‘‘The Effect of Fatigue on 
the Maximal Statie Contraction and Re 
laxation Rate of Human Muscle’’—Joseph 
Royce, Univ. of California, Berkeley. Com 
mittee Reports: Completed Research, Al- 
fred Hubbard, Univ. of Illinois; Sport 
Skills Tests, Frank Sills, Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg; 
Youth Fitness, College Women’s Norms, 
Dorothy Mohr, Univ. of Maryland. Re- 
corder: J. Grove Wolf. 

10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—DEANS MEET- 
ING. Presiding: Lester M. Fraley, Univ. 
of Maryland. Business meeting. ‘‘Oppor- 
tunities and Responsibilities Associated 
with Operating a College’’—S. C. Staley, 
Univ. of Illinois. ‘‘ Procedures Employed 
in Organizing a School or College of Physi- 
cal Edueation as an Entity’’—George Van 
Bibber, Univ. of Connecticut. ‘‘ Advan 
tages and Disadvantages of Operating a 
Department of Physical Edueation under 
a College Other Than Physical Edueation’’ 
King J. MecCristal, Michigan State Univ. 
Panel: Lester M. Fraley, Univ. of Mary 
land, moderator. 


(Continued on page 51) 
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SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
AAHPER CONVENTION 


Atlanta, Georgia 


February 27- 
March 3, 1961 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27 


All day meeting of Board of Directors. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28 


9-10:00—Section Chairmen and District 
Committees 

10-11:30—- AAHPER State Membership 
Directors 

10-11:30 — AAHPER State Publications 
Directors 

10-5:00—Tours and Visitations 
11:00—Board of Directors Visit Exhibits 
2-3:20—-RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 
SECTION—William R. Strunk, Idlewild 


‘Presbyterian Chureh, Memphis, Tenn. 


‘*The Senior Citizens Movement,’’ Richard 
H. Lyle, regional direetor, Department of 
Health, Edueation, and Welfare, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

2-3:20—-WNORC (DGWS)—Jean Jacobs, 
Georgia State College for Women. “Of 
ficiating in Tennis,” Sheila O’Gara, Univ. 
of Texas. Demonstration—Bryan “Bitsy” 
Grant and Jack Rodgers, Atlanta, Ga. 
2-3:20—-MEN’S ATHLETIC SECTION— 
Sid Searborough, Atlanta Bd. of Eduea- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga. ‘‘ What the Association 
Is Doing in Athleties,’’ Roswell Merrick, 
AAHPER National Office. 

3:40-5:00 — SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION - 
Sarah Bennett, Miami Jackson High 
School, Miami, Fla. ‘‘This We Can Do,’’ 
Philip J. Weaver, superintendent of pub- 
lie schools, Greensboro, N. C. 
3:40-5:00—-PUBLIC RECREATION SEC- 
TION—Sam Venable, Univ. of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville. ‘‘Safety Practices in Pub- 
lie Reereation,’’ Karl Bahret, Knoxville, 
Tenn. ‘*Playing Surfaces for Recreation, 
Sports, and Athleties,’’ Charles Graves, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

3:40-5:00 — THERAPEUTICS SECTION 
William MeCubbin, Univ. of Kentucky, 
Lexington. Program: Don Hancock, physi- 
eal therapist, Floyd County Hospital, 
Rome, Ga. 

5:00-6:00—Informal Discussions (school 
physical education) 

7:45-10:00—FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
—Lloyd Messersmith, president, Southern 
District, Southern Methodist Univ., pre 
siding. Speaker: Noah Langdale, Jr., 
president, Georgia State College 
10:00—Reception and entertainment 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1 


9:00-10:20—YOUTH SERVING AGEN- 
CIES SECTION—Pheane Ross, Univ. of 
Kentucky. Panel: ‘‘ Personal Value Sys- 
tems and Reecreation,’’ Tommy L. Walton, 
Univ. of Georgia; A. D. Jones, Atlanta 
Public Schools; George A. Kassabaum, 
Atlanta YMCA; and L. B. Sherrill, Louisi- 
ana State Univ., moderator 
9-10:20—-ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION — 
Dora Mooney, supervisor, Public Schools, 
Jackson, Miss. ‘‘ Movement Exploration,’’ 
Joann McGhee; Juanita Nail; Gladys 
Peck; and Isabel Brooksher, Atlanta Pub- 
lic Schools 


SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT 
OFFICERS 


LLOYD 
MESSERSMITH 


President 


ETHEL MARTUS 
Past-President 


SUE HALL 
President-Elect 


THOMAS SIDNEY 
McDONOUGH SCARBOROUGH 
Co-Convention Mgr. Co-Convention Mgr. 


9-10:20 INSTITUTIONAL RECREA- 
TION SECTION —Felix Lorenz, Jr., 
Clover Bottom Home, Donelson, Tenn. 
(Program to be announced). 
9-10:20—DANCE SECTION—Nancy W. 
Smith, Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 
lege. ‘‘Approaches to Dance Composi- 
tion,’’ Peggy Thomas, Girls Preparatory 
School, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Mary Ella 
Montague, Sam Houston State Teachers 
College 

10:40-12:00—-CAMPING AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION SECTION — Melba Hal- 
ford, Sam Houston State Teachers College. 
Demonstration: ‘‘ Practical Experiences in 
Outdoor Edueation,’’ Camping Outdoor 
Education Club, Univ. of Southwestern 
Louisiana. Panel: ‘‘Needs in Colleges 
and Universities for Leadership Training 
in Camping and Outdoor Education,’’ 
Julian Smith, Michigan State Univ.; Janet 
Wells, Florida State Univ.; Reba Lucey, 
Sam Houston State Teachers College; 
Ruth Wisdom, Atlanta Regional Girl 
Scouts; and Carol Dueote, Univ. of South- 
western Louisiana 

10:40-12:00—- PUBLIC RELATIONS 
SECTION—Mary Kate Miller, Missis- 
sippi State College for Women. ‘‘ Better 
Public Relations with Our Publie,’’ Robert 
Clark, director, Multiple Sclerosis Society, 
Atlanta Branch. ‘‘ Better Public Relations 
with Educators,’’ Dozier C. Gade, Georgia 
State College of Business Administration. 
‘*Better Public Relations with Physical 
Edueators,’’ Simon A. MeNeely, U. 8. 
Office of Education 
10:40-12:00 — RESEARCH SECTION 
Arthur Weston, Rice Univ. ‘‘ Professional 
Progress through Research,’’ Hally Beth 
Poindexter, Columbia Univ. 
10:40-12:00--SAFETY SECTION—W. A. 
Cooper, North Texas State College. ‘‘ Driver 
Education and School Safety, Past and 
Present,’’ Herbert Stack, Center for Safe- 
ty Education, New York Univ. 
12:10—STATE AND DISTRICT OFFI- 
CER’S LUNCHEON—Lloyd Messersmith, 
presiding. 


FRANCES A. MAYS 
V-P Health 


NED WARREN 


Secretary-Treasurer 


JESSE OSCAR H. 
HAWTHORNE GUNKLER 
V-P Physical Educ. V-P Recreation 
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2:00-3:00 — SECOND GENERAL SES- 
SION—Recreation Division. Oscar Gunk- 
ler, Berea College, presiding. Speaker: 
Minnie Lynn, AAHPER president 
3:40-5:00—REPRESENTATIVE ASSEM- 
BLY. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 2 


9:00-10:20—JOINT SESSION, COLLEGE 
HEALTH AND SCHOOL HEALTH SEC- 
TIONS Harold H. Walker, Univ. of 
Tennessee, and Howard W. Kidd, East 
saton Rouge, La., Parish School Board. 
Theme: ‘‘Seience in the Preparation and 
Competence of Health Teachers.’’ ‘‘ Impli- 
eations from the Sixth White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth and the 
First White House Conference on Aging,’’ 
Simon A. MeNeely, U. S. Office of Eduea- 
tion. ‘‘Implications from the First Na- 
tional Institute on the Seience of Health 
Edueation,’’ Roy L. Davis, U. S. Publie 
Health Service 
9:00-10:20—-MEASUREMENT AND 
EVALUATION SECTION — Celeste Ul- 
rich, Woman’s College, Univ. of North 
Carolina. ‘‘ Physical Edueation Measure- 
ment in Atlanta,’’ Warren G. Findley, 
Atlanta Bd. of Edueation. Reactors: Wil- 
liam Peacock, Univ. of North Carolina; 
Caroline Sinclair, Madison College; and 
Chester Palmer, Alabama College 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


DICK JAMERSON Cc. P. NEWDOME 
North Carolina Alabama 


CONSTANCE MARY BUICE 
MYNATT ALDERSON 
Tennessee Texas 


CHARLES ACUFF MARIE HOWARD 
Kentucky Florida 


9:00-10:20 — INDUSTRIAL RECREA- 
TION SECTION—Bobby Reid, recrea- 
tional director, Dow Chemical Company, 
Freeport, Tex. (Program to be announced.) 
10:30-12:00 - THIRD GENERAL SES- 
SION — HEALTH DIVISION Frances 
Mays, State Dept. of Education, Richmond, 
Va., presiding. ‘‘Horizons in Health In 
struction by Television,’’ Mary K. Beyrer, 
Ohio State Univ. Kinescopes of Televised 
Health Lessons. 

12:10— PAST PRESIDENT’S LUNCH- 
EON — Ethel! Martus, immediate past 
president of the Southern District, Wom- 
an’s College, Univ. of North Carolina, pre- 
siding. 

12:10—OLD AND NEW BOARD OF DI- 
RECTORS’ LUNCHEON-—Sue Hall, pres- 
ident-eleet of the Southern District, Univ. 
of Louisville, presiding. 
12:30-1:30—£tudents visit the Commer- 
cial Exhibits 

2-3:20—AQUATICS SECTION — Glynise 
Smith, Florida State Univ. ‘‘ Aquaties for 
the Handicapped,’’ Richard Brown, Ameri 
can National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 
2-3:20—PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
SECTION — Gail Hennis, Woman’s Col- 
lege, Univ. of North Carolina. ‘‘ Upgrad- 
ing Professional Preparation: Implications 
of NCATE Acereditation for Health, Phys- 
ical Edueation, and Reereation,’’ Simon A. 
MeNeely, U. S. Office of Education 


STATE PRESIDENTS 


ROBERT T. BOWEN BILL HENLEY 
Georgia Oklahoma 


— 


MARGARET S. GREYSON 
MOORE DAUGHTREY 
Mississippi Virginia 


LYMAN GREGORY FRANKLIN HILL 


Louisiana South Carolina 


3:40-5:00 —Informal Discussion Groups 
(Professional Education) 
3:45-5:00—STUDENT SECTION—Patri 
cia Ann Tatum, Northwestern State Col- 
lege. ‘‘What a Superintendent Expects 
from a New Teacher,’’ J. W. Letson, su- 
perintendent of Atlanta Public Schools, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

5-5:30—Meet the VIP’s 

5:30—focial Hour 

7-10:00—FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
—-All Convention Banquet Llovd Mes- 
sersmith, president, Southern District, pre- 


siding. ‘*What I Have Learned from Ani- 


mals,’*’ Arthur H Steinhaus, George Wil- 
liams College, Chicago, Il. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 3 
9-10:20—COLLEGE MEN’S SECTION 


Maurice Clay, Univ. of Kentucky. ‘‘One 
University’s Approach to the College Serv- 
ice Program in Physical Edueation,’’ 
Thomas E. MeDonough and Judson C. 
Ward, Emory Univ. Panel: Clyde Partin, 
Edmund Welch, Edward Smyke, William 
Williams, and George Cooper, Emory Univ. 
9:00-10:20—-DIVISION OF GIRLS AND 
WOMEN’S SPORTS Ellen Philbeeck, 
Radford College. Clinic: ‘Why Not Track 
and Field?” 
9-10:20 — STATE, COUNTY, AND 
CITY SUPERVISORS SECTION Fred 
T. Brown, Univ. of Southwestern Louisi 
ana. Topic: ‘* Implementing Physical Edu- 
eation and Recreation in the Public Schools 
How We Do It.’’ ‘The Helping Teach- 
er Technique,’’ Howard Kidd, Baton 
Rouge Publie Schools; ‘‘A Sehool-Com 
munity Reereation Program,’’ Dan Stall 
worth, Baytown Public Schools; ‘‘Some . 
Nafional Trends How Some _ Specific 
States and Localities Are Doing It,’’ Si 
mon A. MeNeely, U. S. Office of Eduea- 
tion 
10:30-12:00 — FIFTH GENERAL SES- 
SION — Physical Education Division. 
Jesse Hawthorne, East Texas State Col 
lege, Commerce, presiding. ‘*‘What Physi 
cal Education Can Do for the Body of 
Man,’’ Arthur H Steinhaus, George Wil- 
liams College, Chieago, Ill. 
12:10—LUNCHEON MEETING OF OLD 
AND NEW SECTION CHAIRMEN AND 
DIVISION VICE-PRESIDENTS Sue 
Hall, president, Southern District, presid 
ing. 
2:00—MEETING OF NEW BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS—Sue Hall, president, South- 


ern District. 


Southern Association for 
Physical Education of 


College Women 


Atlanta Biltmore Hotel 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Theme: Meeting Needs—Our Challenge 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25 

1-5:00— Registration. 
5:30-7:30—Directors’ Dinner 

8-10:30 — First General Session Wel- 
come: Gail Hennis, president, Woman’s 
College, Univ. of North Carolina. Presid- 
ing: Mary VY. Alexander, Florida State 
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Univ. Topic: ‘Are We Meeting the Needs 
of Our Publie Schools?’’ 
tion session. 
10:00—Meeting of Governing Board 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 26 
9-11:00-—Registration 

9-10:30—Second General Session. Topic: 
‘“‘Are We Meeting the Needs of Our Col- 
lege Community ?’’ 

11:00-—— “Meeting Our Own Spiritual 
Needs.” Attend the church of your choice. 
2-3:15 Business Meeting. 
Gail Hennis. 
3:30-4:30—Third General Session, Topic: 
‘Meeting Needs through the Intangibles 
of Physical Edueation.’’ 
6-9:00—-Informal Banquet. 
Future Is Ours.’’ 


Panel and reae- 


Presiding: 


Topic: “The 
Entertainment. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27 
7:30-9:00 Research Breakfast. 
**Our Quest for Knowledge.’’ 
9:30-12:00—Demonstrations and partici- 
pation. Topic: ‘‘ Meeting the Need of Our 
Group for Activity.’’ 


Topic: 


Southern District Highlights 


AAHPER Convention Program 


(Continued from page 48) 


12:45-3:00 p.m.—FINAL GENERAL 
SESSION ALL-CONVENTION BUFFET 
LUNCHEON. Presiding: Minnie L. Lynn, 
President, AAHPER. Invocation. Intro- 
duction of Platform Guests. Presentation 
of President’s Gavel to Arthur 8. Daniels, 
dean, School of Health, Physical Eduea- 
tion and Recreation, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, president-elect, AAHPER: 
Minnie L. Lynn. Arthur 8. 
Daniels. Presentation of Past President’s 
Key to Minnie L. Lynn: Arthur A. Ess- 
linger, dean, School of Health and Physi- 
eal Edueation, University of Oregon, Eu 
gene, past president, AAHPER. Response: 
Minnie L. Lynn. Introduction of Guest 
Speaker: Arthur §S. Daniels. Address: 
Harold Gore, president, Equipment Re- 
search Ine., The Ford Foundation. 


Response: 


Midwest District Highlights 


(Continued from page 37) 


tain of stone, 800 feet high, seven 
miles around the base, and a mile 
to the summit up the slope side. 
It is the largest solid body of ex- 
posed granite in the world. 

All visitors should make a special 
effort to see the Cyclorama painting 
of the Battle of Atlanta, located in 
Grant Park where the famous battle 
was fought. It is one of the world’s 
two largest paintings—450 feet high, 
400 feet in cireumference—housed 
in a specially constructed edifice to 
care for it. 

The Wren’s Nest, 
of Joel Chandler 
throughout the 


former home 
Harris, known 
world as ‘‘Unele 
Remus,’’ is located at 1050 Gordon 
Street. The shrine, preserved eXx- 
actly as Mr. Harris kept it, is open 
to the public. Many will want to 
see the Bobby Jones Memorial Golf 
Course and Bobby Jones’ home golf 
course, East Lake. 

An interesting and varied pro- 
gram has been arranged for the 
benefit of convention delegates. See 
the complete details on pages 48-49 
of this issue. 

Local committees are planning en- 
tertainment and opportunities for 
delegates to visit many of the his- 
toric sites that exist in and around 
Atlanta. Atlanta, the capital city 
of Georgia, is a capital reason for 
coming to the Southern District 


Convention, February 27-March 3, 
1961. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


(Continued from page 36) 


onstrations, lectures, and visitations. 
The best talent in the Midwest, in- 
cluding several fine student groups, 
has been marshaled for what should 
be an outstanding convention. Rep- 
resenting our national office, Car] 
A. Troester, Jr., executive secre- 
tary, and William H. Creswell, Jr., 
consultant in health education, will 
participate in the conference. 
Recreation for all has been plan- 
ned; there will be square and social 
dancing on Monday and Tuesday 


3:30-6:00 p.m.—NEW DIVISION EX- 
ECUIIVE COUNCILS 


8:00 p.m.—NEW BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22 


9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon — CINCINNATI 
CONVENTION PLANNING COMMIT- 
TEE 


POST CONVENTION MEETINGS 


DGWS OFFICIATING SECTION. Tues- 
day, March 21, 3:30-6:00 p.m.; 7:30 p.m.. 
Wednesday, March 22, 8:00 a.m,—12:00 
noon; 1:30-6:00 p.m.; 7:30-11:00 p.m. 


evenings with variety shows sched- 
uled for the intermissions. Many of 
Milwaukee’s finest musical groups 
will be heard during the convention, 
including a performance by the Mil- 
waukee A Capella Choristers at the 
banquet. 

A preregistration plan has been 
adopted for the Midwest District 
Convention this year. To avoid 
crowding at the registration desk on 
Monday, March 27, you are urged 
to.register by mail. Complete your 
plans now to attend the Midwest 
Convention ; fill out and send in the 
preregistration form below. 


PREREGISTRATION FORM 


Midwest District Convention, Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin, March 27-29, 1961 


Last Name 
Mailing address 


City 


Zone 


First Name 


State 


Please make checks payable to: Midwest District AAHPER 


Send to: George A. Wolf, Convention Manager 
1111 North 10th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Deadline for Preregistration, March 20, 1961. 


Present receipt at registration desk to obtain materials. 
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Berty and Bill 


Sflopay, with 


P= 


IT'S THE SAME 


E ACCE 


WITH GIRLS’ SPORTS, 
BILLY. THERE JUST 
AREN'T ENOUGH 
POSITIONS TO TAKE CARE 
OF ALL THE KIDS. | 


BEFORE, MORE AND MORE YOUNGSTERS ARE 
"JOINING BOWLING LEAGUES AS A SOURCE OF 


GEE, BETTY— COACH 
WILLIAMS SAYS THAT ALL 


/P)\ THE POSITIONS ARE FILLED. 


I WAS SURE HOPING TO 
TRY OUT THIS FALL! 


TON ORGANIZED _ 


IF THERE 
WERE ONLY SOME 
NEW SPORT THEY 
COULD START IN 


LOOK HERE, 
BETTY—LET'S 
FIND OUT 
ABOUT IT! 


SO, YOU SEE, 
COACH, BOWLING 
WOULD GIVE 
EVERYONE A 
CHANCE TO GET 
IN ON A 
SPORT... 


AND MR.JOHNSON 
AT THE BOWLING 

CENTER WILL HELP 

US GET STARTED. 


OKAY, BILL. 
YOU START 
SIGNING UP THE 
BOWLERS. 


THIS WAS 
A SWELL IDEA. 


I HAVE TWO STRIKES 


ALREADY! THAT 


BOWLING INSTRUCTION 


REALLY HELPS! 


ONGER THAN IT HAS EVER BEEN” ' > 
| | me >} Ke JOIN / | —— 
Ne 5. 


LEAGUES. 


FINE, LET 
ME EXPLAIN 
HOW A LEAGUE 


ON BOWLING OUTLINED THE 
ON 


WAY A LEAGUE 
WORKS, HOW TEAMS 
ARE FORMED, HOW 

RECORDS ARE 

KEPT, AND HOW 

LEAGUE GAMES 

ARE CONDUCTED. 

HE ALSO TOLD 
BETTY AND OF 
THE FREE EXPERT 

INSTRUCTION 

AVAILABLE AT THE 

BOWLING CENTER. 


KS 
LOOK, BETTY IT LOO 
OUR TEAM'S OUT AS IF YOU'LL 
IN FRONT! UP IN 


| ame 


b if ¢ 


a 


a 


Thon 
\ \ dy Jame, / 


asour you? IF 
RE INTERESTED IN 
BOWLING OFF TO 
A GOOD START IN —_ 
SCHOOL, WHY NOT SEN 
FOR SOME OF THESE 


| 
j FREE INSTRUCTIONAL AiDs! 
— >, 


TEACHERS! 


Free Instructional Aids 


Available 


® It’s easy to Set started with class bowling! 


© FREE bowling instruction by certified in- 
Structors in many states, 


© FREE “Guide to Teaching Bowling.” 
® Send for FREE instructional kit containing: 
“How to Teach Bowling” booklet. 


“How to Organize and Conduct a 
Bowling Program” manual. 


List of services and Owards available 
to schools. 


Request information on new 16mm in. 
Structional movie “Young America Bowls.”’ 
Available for free showing. 


Address all inquiries to: 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.w. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Remove for bulletin boards and classroom 
use. Additional reprints available on request, 


LEAGUE 
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GENERAL INTEREST 


Careers in Education. Richard Wynn. 
New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Ine., 330 West 42nd St. 1960. 307 p. 
Illus. $4.95. An introduction to the pro- 
fession of teaching, this book has been 
written primarily for young people giv- 
ing consideration to educational work 
as a career, although it may also serve 
as a handy reference for others. It dis- 
cusses choosing a career; the problems 
and status of the teaching profession; 
the role of the teacher in American 
society; reasons why people select teach- 
ing; the characteristics of teachers and 
teaching; personal qualifications and 
education needed for teaching; salaries, 
benefits, and employment opportunities 
in education. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Aging in Today’s Society. Clark Tibbits 
and William Donahue, editors. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J. Prentice-Hall, Ine. 
1960. 398 p. $6.00. The various physio- 
logical and psychological changes that 
occur in aging are examined in the con- 
text of the individual’s social situation. 
A major purpose of the text is to stimu- 
late people to reassess themselves in 
preparation for later life and to expand 
their interest and range of activities. 

Cancer: Disease of Civilization. Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson. New York 11: Hill and 
Wang, Inc., 104 5th Ave. 1960. 170 p. 
$3.95. The author presents his anthro- 
pological observations of cancer, select- 
ing from his broad knowledge the facts 
pertaining to the oceurrence of various 
forms of disease, particularly cancer, 
among the Eskimos. He compares his 
own observations with those reported 
by anthropologists, physicians, and trav- 
elers who have been in contact with 


Write Directly to Publisher for Information 


primitive people throughout the world. 
The findings raise intriguing questions 
as to the effect of environment and cus- 
toms on the incidence of disease. 
Adventure to Motherhood. J. Allan Of- 
fen, M.D. Miami 52: Audio Visual Edu- 
cation Company, P. O. Box 52-6. 1960. 
70 p. $2.95. A pictorial story of a young 
couple’s preparation for parenthood, 
this book begins with the doctor’s advice 
to the prospective mother concerning 
diet, exercise, posture, clothing, labora- 
tory tests, and medical examinations. 
Colored illustrations clearly portray 
what is happening from conception 
through birth, including dramatie pic- 
tures in the delivery room. The conelud- 
ing section contains important do’s and 
don’t’s for the mother. 

Nutrition and Physical Fitness. 7th eci- 
tion. L. Jean Bogert. Philadelphia 5: 
W. B. Saunders Co., W. Washington 
Square. 1960. 613 p. $6.00. This text is 
divided into four major categories in- 
cluding body needs, body processes, 
meal planning, and diets for special con- 
ditions. This latest edition has been 
considerably rewritten in order to pre- 
sent the latest scientinfie information 
and modern viewpoint on nutrition 
problems. Each chapter offers review 
questions and problems and a carefully 
selected supplementary reading refer- 
ence list. There are many excellent ta- 
bles, charts, graphs, and drawings illus- 
trating the principle of body weight. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Expert Sking. David Bradley, Ralph 
Miller, and Allison Merrill. New York 
17: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Ine., 
383 Madison Ave. 1960, 225 p. Illus. 
$12.50. The elements of good ski tech- 


nique are described in a simplified way, 
as a way of aiming the beginner in the 
right direction. Then refinements of 
style and the modern technique and its 
variations, which enable the skier to ski 
to the very best of his ability, are de- 
scribed. Photos and exacting diagrams 
illustrate each point. 


RECREATION 


Playgrounds: Their Administration and 
Operation. 3rd edition. George D. But- 
ler. New York 10: Ronald Press Co., 15 
EK. 26th St. 1960. 513 p. Tllus. $7.00. 
This book is the standard and authori- 
tative presentation of the many aspects 
involved in planning a program and ad- 
ministering a playground system. Func- 
tion, design, equipment, and mainte- 
nance are succinctly reviewed. Chapters 
on leadership delineate the methods of 
recruiting, selecting, and training per- 
sonnel, and of using volunteer and 
junior leaders. Activities and programs 
are classified and illustrated with numer- 
ous suggestions drawn from typical pro- 
grams. A major portion of the book 
deals with administrative and operating 
policies and procedures, and supplies 
tested and practical help for recreation 
leaders on all levels—from the smallest 
neighborhood unit to the largest city- 
wide system. 


Leisure in America: A Social Inquiry. \lax 
Kaplan. New York 16: John Wiley & 
Sons, Ine., 440 Park Ave., South. 1960. 
350 p. $7.50. This book offers a dispas- 
sionate and systematic analysis of lei- 
sure and patterns of leisure activity in 
modern American society. It is not, how- 
ever, another contribution to the already 
large body of literature which either 
suggests how leisure time should be 
spent or criticizes the maner in which 
it is spent. Rather it is a work of ob- 
jective scholarship and theoretical so- 
phistication which deals with those basic 
questions that must be answered before 
genuinely meaningful suggestions or 
criticisms with regard to leisure activity 
can be made. 


Outstanding for Instruction 
TEACHING OF TENNIS 


for School and Recreational Programs 

Eloise M. Jaeger, University of Minnesota : ( 

Harry “Cap” Leighton, formerly Senn High School, Chicago VV 
The emphasis of this book is placed on group motivation and various problems and situations encountered by 
teachers. The authors have attempted to go well beyond the actual description of the strokes and have prepared 
materials to aid teachers in effective skill analysis, class procedures, organization, practical ideas for use of 
facilities and equipment and appraisal of skill and knowledge. 
Drawings, photos and diagrams will prove beneficial in presenting the game. The appendix will be of real value 
in evaluating student performance for it contains sample lesson plans, a knowledge test and sample score cards 
for skill testing. 
Reviewers say: “A splendid presentation of a time-tested program. This is an excellent text for the teacher about 
to initiate a tennis program.” Chicago Schools Journal. $3.25. 


order from 


BURGESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
426 South Sixth Street 


Dept. J161 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
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Vannier and Foster—TEACHING 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Here is a wealth of material on recreational activi- 
ties for children from the first through the sixth 
grades. Detailed descriptions, diagr-mmatically il- 
lustrated are given for each activity. Suggestions 
are made as to the best way the various activities 
may be taught. The text is divided into four sec- 
tions: The Why—showing the place of physical edu- 
cation in the school system; The Who—explaining 
the child, the teacher, and their relationship; The 
W here—describing gymnasium, playground and 
classroom areas for play; and The How—which il- 
lustrates such activities as relays, skills and lead-up 
games to team sports, rhythm and dance, stunts, 
camping and outing activities, recess games, aquatics. 


By VANnter, Ed.D., Director, Women's Division, 
Department of Health and Physical Education, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas; and Mitporep Foster, 


BS., Teacher of Physical Education, Public 
Texas. 368 pages, with 300 illustrations. $4.75 


Schools, Dallas 
Second Edition 


Vannier and Fait—TEACHING 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


This practical text clearly covers the actual teaching 
of basic physical education skills in the modern 
secondary school. Under the assumption that the 
reader has had basic training in each of the skills 
presented, emphasis is on techniques for organizing 
class groups for mastery of these skills. The sports 
and activities themselves are not described in detail. 
There is beautifully illustrated coverage of class 
procedures, healthful school environment, facilities, 
equipment and supplies, planning the program, 
evaluation and professional growth. The methods 
and tools of teaching physical education, such as 


lectures. visual aids, demonstrations, supervised 
practice drills, workbooks, etc. are defined. 
By MARYHELEN VANNieR, Ed.D.; and F. Farr Ph.D., 


Associate Professor of Physical Education, University of 


Connecticut. 406 pages, with 117 illustrations. $5.50 


A selection of 


SAUNDERS student texts to benefit your 


classroom instruction 


Grout—HEALTH TEACHING 
IN SCHOOLS 


Highlighting the principles and procedures of mod- 
ern education, this outstanding guide provides the 
teacher with practical information on the health 
needs of the child, home, school and community— 
suggesting how these needs may help point the di- 
rection of health instruction. Concrete materials are 
set forth to he!p plan and carry out an effective 
health teaching program. Early chapters outline the 
basis for health instruction in terms of health needs 
and education principles and procedures. Later 
chapters give specific advice on teaching methods 
and resoures. is considered— 
kindergarten; grades 1-3; grades 4-6; junior high 
level 


Each grade level 


and senior high level. Coverage includes: 
average weight and height ranges for each age, 
eating habits, elimination, exercise, play interests, 
eyes, ears, teeth, common diseases and illnesses, acci- 
dents and injuries, emotional adjustment and sex 
adjustments. 

By E. Grour, M.P.H., 
Public Health, and Education, 
Minnesota. 359 pages, illustrated. $4.75. 


Ph.D., 
College of 


Professor, Schools of 
University of 
Third Edition. 


Rathbone—CORRECTIVE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


This student-directed text provides the knowledge 
the prospective teacher needs to understand normal 
development of young people and to recognize de- 
viations. The facts of human anatomy and physi- 
ology are presented as they pertain to corrective 
exercise. Restricted programs are outlined, not only 
for the physically underdeveloped, but for the intel- 
lectually and emotionally maladjusted as well. Clear- 
ly drawn stick figures give move-by-move steps for, 
exercises that are designed to: improve muscle 
strength; stretch muscles and increase the flexibility 
of joints; improve posture; release excess tension; 
improve different regions of the body—foot and 
lower leg, knee and thigh, upper arm and shoulder 
girdle; increase chest flexibility through extension 
of the spine. 
By LANGwortHy RatrHBone, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Health and Physical Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 329 pages, illustrated. $5.00. 

Sixth Edition. 


Gladly sent to college teachers for consideration as texts 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY West Washington Square, Philadelphia 5 
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BOOK LISTINGS 
GENERAL INTEREST 
Anxiety in Elementary School Children. 
Seymour B. Sarason and others. New 
York 16: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
440 Fourth Ave. 1960. 351 p. $7.75. 


Health and Physical Education Microcard 
Bulletin. Eugene, Oregon: Microcard 
Publications, School of Health, Physical 
Edueation, and Recreation, University 
of Oregon. 1960. 52 p. 


Federal Taxes on Benefits from your Re- 
tirement System. 3rd edition. Madaline 
Kinter Remmlein. Danville, Illinois: In- 
.terstate Printers and Publishers, Ine. 
1960. 45 p. $1.00. 


Educational Research for Classroom 
Teachers. John B. Barnes. New York 
16: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison 


Ave. 1960. 229 p. Illus. $4.00. 


Schools and the Law. £. Edmund Reut- 
ter, Jr. New York 3: Oceana Publica- 
tions, Ine., 80 Fourth Ave. 1960. 96 p. 


$2.00. 


Approval and Accreditation of Public 
Schools. William B. Rich. Washington 
25, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 


fice. 1960. 40 p. Tllus. 40¢. 


Find a Career in Education. Frances 
Smith. New York 16: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 210 Madison Ave. 1960. 160 p. 


Tilus. $2.75. 
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visual impact 
as supplementary materials 


_ A free booklet is available upon 
| request that shows sample pages 
from LIVING IN SAFETY 
| AND HEALTH an adult approach — 
modern high school 
health education. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


flexible 

space age 
living... 
new 


as 
today... 


LIVING 
IN SAFETY : 


by Evelyn G. Jones 


published in January by 

J. B. Lippincott Company 
for the full-year, half-year, or q 
special high school health program — 


PLANNED SUPERIORITY IN _ 


* content 
¢ organization 
presentation 


» teacher aids 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
333 West Lake Street 


School Public Relations. James J. Jones 
and Irving W. Stout. New York 16: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave. 
1960. 195 p. $3.75. 

Graduate Education in the United States. 
Bernard Berelson. New York 36: Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 330 West 
42nd St. 1960. 346 p. Illus. $6.95. 
The Child and His Curriculum. 3rd edi- 
tion. J. Murray Lee and Dorris May 
Lee. New York 1: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Ine., 35 West 32nd St. 1960. 
596 p. Illus. $6.50. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Sources of Information on Behavioral 
Problems of Adolescence. Committee on 
Aeademic Edueation. Washington 9, 
D. C.: American Psychiatrie Associa- 
tion, 1700 18th St., N. W. 1960. 96 p. 
$3.00. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Athletic Achievement Program for YMCA 
Girls and Boys. Harold Friermood, edi- 
tor. New York 7: Association Press, 
291 Broadway. 1960. 107 p. $4.00. 
Hooray! PE Today! Violet Druck Jones. 
New York 3: Pageant Press, 101 Fifth 
Ave. 1959. 126 p. $2.50. 

Wedeln: The New Austrian Skiing Tech- 
nique. Clemens M. Hutter. New York 
22: Doubleday & Company, 575 Madi- 
son Ave. 1960. 96 p. Illus. $3.95. 
Sport and the Community. Report of the 
Wolfenden Committee on Sport. Lon- 
don, W.C. 1: Central Council of Physi- 
eal Recreation, 6 Bedford Square. 1960. 
135 p. 50¢. 


RECREATION 


Second Book on Sailing. Gordon C. Ay- 
mar. New York 10: Ronald Press Co., 
15 East 26th St. 1960, 152 p. Illus. $4.50. 
Know the Game—Boating. Educational 
Productions Limited. Distributed by 
Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., for the Niblick Publishing Co., 
Ltd., London. 1960. 40 p. Illus. 75¢. 
Rope Roundup. Bill Severn. New York 
17: David MeKay Company, Ine., 225 
Park Ave. 1960, 237 p. Illus. $3.95. 
Camps for Delinquent Boys. (Cieorge H. 
Weber, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Washington 
25, D. C.: Superintendent of Boeu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice. 1960. 61 p. 25¢. 

How to Teach Children to Swim. Carolyn 
Kauffman. New York 16: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 210 Madison Avenue. 1960. 
192 p. Illus. $3.50. 

It's Fun to Swim the Y’s Way. National 
YMCA Aquatie Editorial Committee. 
New York 7: Association Press, 291 
Broadway. 1960. 14 p. Illus. $15.00 per 
100, 

Music—Let’s Have More of It. National 
Board, YWCA. New York 22: Publiea- 
tions Services, 600 Lexington Ave. 1960. 
48 p. $1.00. 
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The Elements of Bridge. Charles H. 
Goren. New York 22: Doubleday & Co., 
Ine., 575 Madison Ave. 1960. 420 p. 
$3.95. 

The Cokesbury Game Book. Revised edi- 
tion. Arthur M. Depew. Nashville 2: 
Abingdon Press, 810 Broadway. 1960. 
319 p. Illus. $2.95. 

Handcrafts for the Homebound Handi- 
capped. Mildred Kroll Rich. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 301-327 East 
Lawrence Ave. 1960. 104 p. Illus. $5.50. 


NEA PUBLICATIONS 


Write to National Education Associa- 
tion Publications — Sales Dept., 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
for publications listed below. 

New Directions in Financing Public 
Schools. Committee on Educational Fi- 
nance. 1960. 143 p. $1.00. 

The Self-Contained Classroom. Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 1960. 88 p. $1.25. 

Those First School Years. Department of 
Elementary School Principals. 1960. 
254 p. $4.00. 

Salary Schedules, Classroom Teachers, Ur- 
ban Districts 100,000 and Over in Popu- 
lation, 1960-61. Research Report 1960- 
R11. 32 p. 50¢. 

High Spots in State School Legislation, 
January 1-August 1, 1960. Research Re- 
port 1960-R12. 47 p. 50¢. 

Those First School Years. Department of 
Elementary School Principals. Yearbook 
includes physical education, safety, and 
health programs. 1960. 254 p. $4.00. 
Freeing Capacity to Learn. Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devyel- 
opment. 1960. 97 p. $1.00, 

New Directions in Financing Public 
Schools. Committee on Educational Fi- 
nance. 1960. 143 p. $1.00. 

The Self-Contained Classroom. Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. Edith Roach Snyder, edi- 
tor. 1960. 88 p. $1.2! 

Profile of the School Superintendent. 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. 1960, 126 p. $1.00. 
International Health Activities and the 
School. Committee on International Re- 
lations, 1960. 13 p. 25¢. 
Administration Procedures and School 
Practices for the Academically Talented 
Student. National Association of See- 
ondary-School Principals. 1960. 224 p. 
$1.25. 

Leadership for Improving Instruction. As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development. 1960. 198 p. $3.75. 
Local Color, 1959-1960. Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 1960. 55 p. 25¢. 
Understanding Intergroup Relations. Jean 
D. Grambs. Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 1960. 32 p. 25¢. 

State Minimum-Salary Laws and Goal 
Schedules for Teachers, 1960-61. Re- 
search Report 1960-R13. 44 p. 50¢. 
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New Book Announcement 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR CHILD 
A PARENT HANDBOOK 


Edited by Helen |. Driver, 
Consultant in Mental Hygiene 


CO-AUTHORS 


Dr. and Mrs. Edgar A. Cockefair, 
Family-life Educators 


Dr. Robert E. O'Connor, Child Psychiatrist 


Rev. Dr. Carl W. Stromberg, Clergyman, 
Pres. Wisconsin Council of Churches 


A textbook for parents, this book describes 
the six emotional growth stages of child de- 
velopment. It suggests concrete ways of answer- 
ing questions and meeting needs for sex 
guidance on each age level. 


Emphasis is placed on teamwork of schools 
and parents. The role of the School is clearly 
defined. EVERY PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND HEALTH TEACHER CONCERNED 
WITH HELPING PUPILS TO DEVELOP 
HEALTHY ATTITUDES TOWARD SEX IS 
INVITED TO EXAMINE THIS BOOK. 


School, church and public health officials 
have endorsed SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR 
CHILD and are recommending it to their 
parents. It is being used as a text in parent 
study groups and in-service training courses for 
family-life educators. This book is acceptable 
to parents of Protestant, Jewish and Catholic 
faiths. 


Sent on approval with full return privileges 
upon request. 


Postpaid—$4.50 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 
P.0. Box 3222, Madison 4, Wisconsin 


al WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


PUBLISHERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


METHODS OF TEACHING THE FUNDAMEN- 
TAL SKILLS OF TEAM SPORTS is JUST OFF 
THE PRESS! Written by George B. Pearson, De- 
partment of Physical Edueation, University of Cali- 
fornia at Riverside, this new book is a practical and 
easy approach to teaching methods in the major 
sports. It is applicable to the teaching of both 
and girls on the secondary school level. 


Improved methods of instruction in physical educa- 
tion activities show how to: save money on facilities 
ami equipment, save time in presenting the activi- 
ties, enable the instructor to teach larger classes on an 
individual basis, improve class organization and 
acministration, increase student enjoyment and in- 
terest, and improve the general quality of instruction. 


This new book is especially suited for: (1) Stu- 
dents preparing to become physical education teach- 
ers, (2) Teachers of physical education in secondary 
schools and colleges, (3) Physical education directors, 
and others in an administrative position, (4) Recrea- 
tional leaders. 


Team sports covered are: baseball and softball, 
basketball, field hockey, football, soccer and speed 
ball, track, and volleyball. 


METHODS OF TEACHING THE FUNDAMEN- 
TAL SKILLS OF TEAM SPORTS is primarily con- 
cerned with methods of teaching fundamental drills 
and lead up games for team sports. Thirty-nine 
fundamental drills and thirty-four lead up games are 
included in this book. Each of these drills contain 
the following factors: suggested times for the drill, 
playing area and facilities required, equipment 
needed, fundamentals emphasized in the drill or 
game, methods of instruction, description of forma- 
tion for the drill, safety precautions, and suggestions 
for teaching the drill. In addition to these factors 
there are suggestions for 146 variations. 


The complete book has 194 pages, is attractively 
paper bound, and sells for $3.00. Drop us a card 
and we'll be happy to send you a brochure com- 
pletely describing this book or send you an examina- 
tion copy on approval if you wish. 


HELPFUL J LEA & FEBIGER BOOKS 


27th (American Centennial) Edition 


GRAY’S ANATOMY 


By HENRY GRAY, F.R.S. 
Revised and Edited by CHARLES MAYO GOSS, M.D. 
Professor and Head of the Department of Anatomy, Louisiana State University 
School of Medicine, New Orleans 


This edition contains complete revisions of 
the sections on the central nervous system 
and the blood vascular system. A rewrit- 
ten section on the heart contains new 
material from research in embryology. 
Arteries of the upper abdomen are de- 
scribed more fully. 


Endocrinology, including neuro-secretion, 
is presented completely. There are many 
new illustrations. “This is an unsurpassed 
masterpiece. If your school library, health 
office or physical education department is 
looking for the best book on anatomy— 
this is it.”"—Athletic Journal. 


27th Edition. 1458 Pages, 7” x 10”. 1174 Illustrations, Mostly in Color. $17.50 


THE EXTREMITIES 


THE HEAD, NECK AND TRUNK 


By DANIEL P. QUIRING, Ph.D. 
Revised and Edited by JOHN H. WARFEL, Ph.D., University of Buffalo, School of Medicine 


Shows origin, insertion, action and arterial 
and nerve supply of muscles, with their 
motor points. 


2nd Ed. 120 Pages. 106 Illus. $3.25 


Presents an exact, illustrated account of 
skeletal attachments, nerve and_ chief 
arterial supply and muscle function. 

New 2nd Ed. 124 Pages. 109 I/lus. $3.25 


ELPHIA 6 
“Sours LEA & FEBIGER 
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Action-tested suits in sanfor- 
ized, washable, colorfast 
fabrics. Style to suit any taste, 
sizes to fit every girl, in a 
variety of colors. PINNIES too, 
for quick team identification 


Write for free 
gym suit circular 


NATIONAL SPORTS COMPANY 


366 WN. Marquette — Fond du Lac, Wis 


CHEERLEADER 
UNIFORMS 


Mix or match the dozens of 
combinations from NATION. 
AL. You won't find a bigger 
selection anywhere skirts, 
vests, jackets, blouses, sweaters, 
slacks, and the Princess Dress 
illustrated — all with the ac- 
cent on color! 
Write for cheerleader circular 


NATIONAL SPORTS COMPANY 


366 W. Marquette — Fond du Lac, Wis. 


THE CAMP CONVENTION OF 1961 


Sponsored by 
THE ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE 
CAMPS 
FEBRUARY 10, 11, 12, 13 
HOTEL NEW YORKER—NEW YORK CITY 


Of vital interest to Directors, Camp Leaders, 
and Educators 


2.8 


For full information and reservations write: 


ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE CAMPS 


55 West 42nd Street 
New York City 36, N. Y. 


Phone: Pennsylvania 6-9664 


Foundations and Principles of 
Physical Education 

NATALIE MARIE SHEPARD, Denison University 


Designed especially for the undergraduate physical education 
student, this textbook offers a discussion of the place and sig- 
nificance of physical education in the pattern of American edu- 
cational life. Specific principles are presented in the areas of 
curriculum, instruction, administration and evaluation; the re- 
lationship of principles to program is emphasized in each area. 
Book covers educational objectives and stresses the important 
role of play. 1960. 352 pp. $5.00 


Social Games for Recreation 


EVELYNE BORST and ELMER D. MITCHELL, 
Emeritus, University of Michigan 


An invaluable textbook and reference source describing over 
700 games for social recreation programs. Book contains detailed 
instructions for indoor social activities, arranging and conducting 
parties and games, and social games for outdoor play. It de- 
scribes what materials are needed for each game, gives rules 
and methods. Games are grouped by type into a time-saving 
chapter-by-chapter index. 2nd Ed., 1959. 348 pp., 109 ills. $5.50 


Active Games and Contests 


RICHARD J. DONNELLY, University of Minnesota 
WILLIAM G. HELMS, The University of Michigan and 
ELMER D. MITCHELL, Emeritus, The University of Michigan 


The most complete book of games and contests available! 
Equally suitable as a textbook for courses in game leadership 
or as a sourcebook for those on the job, it covers all types of 
play of an active nature. Includes many original activities as well 
as traditional games and contests—more than two thousand 
in all. A systematic classification is used to help leaders choose 
appropriate activities for every occasion. 2nd Ed., 1958. 672 pp., 
89 ills. $7.00 


Take Your Pick from the 
RONALD SPORTS LIBRARY 


More Than 100 Title<—A Book for and Activity 


Ice Hockey. 2nd Ed. Eddie Jeremiah $4.00 
Springboard Diving. Phil Moriarty _. $4.00 
Track Techniques IIlustrated. Don Canham $2.95 
Field Techniques Illustrated. Don Canham $2.95 
Cross-Country Techniques illustrated. Don Canham $2.95 
Track and Field. Ray M. Conger ietitieaass $2.95 
Practical Track Athletics. Don Kinzle $4.50 
Wrestling Illustrated. Raymond E. Sparks $3.50 
Better Boxing. Eddie LaFond & Julie Menendez $3.50 
Archery. Natalie Reichart & Gilman Keasey $2.95 
Winning Badminton. Kenneth R. Davidson & 

Lealand R. Gustavson $4.00 
Stunts and Tumbling for Girls. Virginia Lee Horne $4.50 


Send for descriptive literature on books in 
Sports, Physical Education, and Recreation 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e New York 10 
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Professionalism in the East 


(Continued from page 31) 


Though these shortcomings may 
appear to be insurmountable deter- 
rents, one has but to associate with 
the leadership in the professional 
organizations and colleges to sense 
that considerable progress is taking 
place. It was this observer’s oppor- 
tunity to serve on the executive 
committees of the West Pakistan 
Physical Education Association and 
the West Pakistan Recreation Asso- 
ciation. The professional attitudes 
and efforts displayed would do jus- 
tice to any group embarked on pro- 
fessional advancement. 

Through the sponsorship of the 
West Pakistan Recreation Associa- 
tion and the NRA of Pakistan, I 
conducted recreation institutes in 
Lahore and Karachi. In view of the 
greater emphasis on sports in the 
recreational programs, it was de- 
cided to stress the cultural, social, 
and creative aspects. Principles of 
leadership, essential skills and prac- 
tices, program planning, and ad- 
ministrative procedures were cov- 
ered. Buzz sessions, panel discus- 
sions, symposiums, demonstrations, 
and active participation were em- 
ployed. 

Recreation leaders, college per- 
sonnel engaged in the training of 
leaders, and representatives from 
community agencies such as the Cul- 
tural Affairs Officer of the U. 8S. In- 
formation Service, the Asia Founda- 
tion representative, social and group 
work specialists, and representatives 
of the West Pakistan recreation and 
physical education associations 


unteered. Their services were util- 
ized in the planning stages, and 
they also served on panels, as re- 
source consultants, and as lecturers. 

At a meeting of the West Pakis- 
tan Physical Education Associa- 
tion’s Executive Committee, this ob- 
server recommended that a cam- 
paign emphasizing total fitness 
would serve a critical need in Pakis- 
tan. (It is noteworthy that 85 per- 
cent of the eligible manpower dur- 
ing World War II were rejected be- 
cause they were unfit to serve.) It 
would enlist greater support of gov- 
ernmental authorities and point up 
the need for renewed emphasis in 
the three related areas of physical 
education, recreation, health 
education. The Association accord- 
ed recreation and health education 
comparable emphasis in view of 
their supportive and _ interrelated 
roles in total fitness. 

The Executive Committee re- 
sponded by asking me to pen a state- 
ment to the president of Pakistan, 
highlighting the need for total fit- 
ness, especially in a developing 
nation. 

The report emphasized that the 
country’s interest in recreation and 
sports should be used as a spur for 
a well-rounded program of physical 
education from primary school 
through the university, This stand- 
ard has proven to be a valuable asset 
to many countries throughout the 
world. 

A terse breakdown of the needs, 
purposes, and activities for each of 
the three areas was attached; it was 
patterned after brochures issued by 
the American Association for 


Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. The West Pakistan 
Physical Education Association has 
since adopted this platform as a 
means of advancing physical educa- 
tion, according to a recent issue of 
its PEC News. 


Progress in the Offing 


Japan is recognized as the leader 
in Asia on many fronts. Japanese 
meticulousness and perseverance are 
evident in the constant striving for 
fitness. A common sight is that of 
calisthenic and gymnastic groups 
performing on playgrounds. 

India with its teeming millions is 
hampered by a faltering economy. 
As is the case with Pakistan, pro- 
fessional progress is retarded by a 
one-year requirement for physical 
education majors. Pakistan is work- 
ing hard at extending its profes- 
sional offerings beyond the one-year 
requirement, and India is complet- 
ing a four-year National College of 
Physical Education. 

A standard bearer with its re- 
quirement of physical education, 
from the elementary grades through 
the second year of college, is Thai- 
land. In addition, its College of 
Physical Education boasts a four- 
year course requirement. The temp- 
tation to alter the phrase to ‘‘Go 
East .. .’’ is founded on facts like 
these. Progress can be retarded but 
it will not be stopped. It is inevitable 
that the neighboring countries will 
be bitten by the progress ‘‘bug’’ 
even though the rate at which ad- 
vances occur in the subcontinent is 
considerably slower than we are ac- 
customed to. 


Does Your Spring and Summer Program 
Include AERIAL TENNIS? 
Aerial Tennis Is An Ideal Indoor-Outdoor Game 


It is more adaptable to outdoor play than Badminton, due to the 
weight and carry of the Birdies; economical to maintain due to 
the ability to replace broken feathers in the live rubber base with 
replacement feathers. Doubles court 26 by 50 feet. 


If your sporting goods dealer can not supply you with authentic 
Aerial Tennis equipment, write us direct. 


Cells AERIAL TENNIS CO. 


Ne 4834 BELINDER AVE. © KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 
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ABSTRACTS FROM RESEARCH QUARTERLY — OCTOBER 1960 


These abstracts are summaries of articles appearing in the Research Quarterly, 
which is published in March, May; October, and December by AAHPER. The column 
editor has presented the author’s or her own summary of the important elements of 
each article in the October issue, so that all AAHPER members may know the 
results of the latest scientific study in health, physical education, and recreation. In 
some instances, the editor has added the author’s or her own recommendations for 
the implications of the research findings in teaching practices and/or curriculum 


construction. 


Borozne, Joseph, and Irwin, Leslie W. 
Prevalence of Certain Harmful Health 
Misconceptions among Prospective Ele- 
mentary School Teachers. A special in- 
strument in the form of an 185-item 
health opinionnaire was constructed, 
evaluated, and administered to 1044 
freshman prospective elementary school 
teachers attending state teachers colleges 
in New England. The purpose was to 
assess the prevalence of certain harm- 
ful health misconceptions and the ex- 
tent to which that group was aware of 
the harmfulness of these misconceptions. 
Analysis of the results indicated that 
the participating trainees subscribed to 
many harmful health misconceptions 
and that those who were aware of the 
misconceptions were also aware of their 
harmfulness. Statistical analysis indi- 
cated that those who had studied health 
and biology or biology subscribed to 
fewer misconceptions. 

This study presented justification for 
the assertion that greater emphasis 
should be given to health instruction at 
all educational levels, and that existing 
courses and curriculums for elementary 
school teachers be revised to incorporate 
units of study specifically designed to 
treat the subject of health misconcep- 
tions. 


Bowne, Mary E. Relationship of Se- 
fected Measures of Acting Body Levers to 
Ball-Throwing Velocities. Motion picture 
data were obtained of the overhand and 
underhand throwing performance of a 
sample of 42 high school girls, divided 
into three groups according to their ini- 
tial throwing speed. The acting levers 
for these throws selected for study were 
the trunk, arm, and hand. Measures 
were made of the segment lengths and 
the moment-arms of the acting levers 
for both kinds of throws. The findings 
showed evidence that differences in the 
way in which the body segments were 
being used at the moment of release of 
the ball made a substantial difference in 
the speed of the overhand throw, but not 
the underhand throw. The length of 
body segments did not seem to be a 
critical factor for speed in either kind 
of throw. The results of this study sug- 
gested a desirability of further analysis 
of lever action for improvement of 
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throwing speed, which in turn might re- 
sult in changes in teaching methods in 
the future. 


Brown, Gaydena M. Relationship be- 
tween Body Types and Static Posture of 
Young Adult Women. This investigation 
was designed to study the relationship 
between body type and body alignment 
and center of balance, using data ecol- 
lected from 58 women college students. 
Each subject was classified into body 
type components of endomorphy, meso- 
morphy, and ectomorphy, using Shel- 
don’s technique for somatotyping. The 
other measures used were a modified 
technique of Howland’s alignometer, 
and the Lovett-Reynolds technique for 
determining the center of balance. For 
this small sample of young women, 
somatotype was not found to be signifi- 
cantly related to body alignment or the 
center of balance, in contrast to the find- 
ings of other studies done with men. It 
was concluded that not enough is known 
about desirable posture and body align- 
ment in women, as well as of the rela- 
tionships studied in this report. This 
study may raise the question of the de- 
sirability of teaching young women of 
all body types to conform to one pat- 
tern of body posture. 


Cordts, Harold John, and Shaw, John 
H. Status of the Physical Education Re- 
quired or Instructional Programs in Four- 
Year Colleges and Universities. This study 
was done to ascertain the status of the 
required physical education program for 
men and women in the four-year col- 
leges and universities of the United 
States as of June, 1958, with respect to 
the areas covered by the Washington 
Conference on Physical Education, held 
in 1954. A random sample of 300 insti- 
tutions was drawn, a questionnaire was 
sent to department chairman, and 184 
replies were received. The findings 
showed that practices related to philoso- 
phy and objectives, administration, pro- 
gram, and evaluation in different types 
of institutions were usually quite simi- 
lar. The criteria set forth in the Wash- 
ington Conference seemed to be accepted 
by the colleges and universities, but rela- 
tively few changes were reported being 
made as a result of the Conference. 


Egstrom, Glen H.; Logan, Gene A.; and 
Wallis, Earl L. Acquisition of Throwing 
Skill Involving Projectiles of Varying 
Weights. In this study there were 56 men 
and women college students randomly 
divided into two groups which practiced 
overhand throwing for accuracy using 
the nonpreferred hand. One group used 
a 2-oz. ball and the other a 614-0z. ball. 
After 10 daily sessions of 50 practice 
throws, the subjects in each group were 
tested in their ability to throw the ball 
not used in the practice sessions, still 
using the nonpreferred hand. The re- 
sults indicated that those subjects who 
practiced with the light ball were able 
to transfer skill better than those who 
practiced with the heavy ball. The for- 
mer did better with the heavy ball on 
their first transfer trial than those who 
practiced with the heavy ball from the 
beginning. Practice with the heavier 
ball, when transferred to the lighter 
ball did not have a similar effect. This 
article has significance in the study of 
the physiology of motor learning. 


Glassow, Ruth B., and Kruse, Pauline. 
Motor Performance of Girls Age 6 to 14 
Years. The subjects included 123 girls 
for whom there were performance scores 
available for at least three consecutive 
years for the 30-yd. run, the standing 
broad jump, and velocity of the overarm 
baseball throw. The reliabilities of the 
scores obtained were consistently high. 
Statistical evidence showed that indi- 
viduals tended to remain in the same 
relative position within the group dur- 
ing the elementary school years, espe- 
cially in the run and jump. The results 
included means and standard deviations 
for all ages and all grades in each event, 
as well as records established by vari- 
ous groups at each grade level. The ele- 
mentary school teacher might wish to 
compare scores made by his students 
with the means and the records pre- 
sented in this study. 


Gruber, Joseph John. Personality Traits 
and Teaching Attitudes. This study was 
concerned with comparing successful 
male teachers of physical education, 
graduated from Purdue, with under- 
graduate male students at Purdue pre- 
paring to teach physical education. The 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Sur- 
vey was used to measure personality, 
and the Minnesota Teacher Attitude In- 
ventory was selected to assess attitudes 
toward teaching. Although the two 
groups were found to differ on some of 
the individual items, they were not sig- 
nificantly different on the two tests as 
a whole. These results might suggest 
that these instruments would be appro- 
priate for use in a selection and guid- 
ance program for potential major stu- 
dents in physical education; however, 
more samples would have to be studied. 


Henry, Franklin M. Factorial Structure 
of Speed and Static Strength in a Lateral 
Arm Movement. Speed of movement in 
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a lateral adductive arm swing was timed 
at seven equidistant points on an are 
of 120 degrees. Statice strength and ef- 
fective arm mass were measured in the 
movement position. Data obtained on 36 
meh and 36 women were subjected to 
statistical analysis. The measured static 
strength available for a movement and 
speed in that movement were found to 
be practically unrelated, suggesting neu- 
romotor specificity of these items. The 
effective arm mass and speed of move- 
ment were also unrelated. Women had 
slower maximal speeds of movement 
than the men, but when they were 
equated for variation in arm length, this 
difference became insignificant. The re- 
sults of this study might suggest that 
teachers cannot expect an increase in 
strength to accompany an increase in 
speed of movement, or vice versa. 


Henry, Franklin M., and Rogers, Don- 
ald E. Increased Response Latency for 
Complicated Movements and a “‘Memory 
Drum” Theory of Neuromotor Reaction. 
The theory proposed that a noncon- 
scious mechanism uses stored informa- 
tion (motor memory) to channel existing 
nervous impulses from brain waves and 
general afferent stimuli into the appro- 
priate neuromotor coordination centers, 
subeenters, and efferent nerves, thus 
causing the desired movement. This the- 
ory further suggested that the simple 
reaction time will become longer when 
the response movement is required to be 
of greater complexity. Data were ob- 
tained from testing 50 young men (more 
than 30 were college students), 30 col- 
lege women, 20 eighth-grade boys, and 
20 fourth-grade boys; the theory was 
supported by these data. Replacing a 
very simple finger movement with an 
arm movement of moderate complexity 
slowed the reaction time by about 20 
percent; additional complexity produced 
a further slowing of 7 percent. The 
speed of the arm movement was con- 
siderably faster in college men than in 
vounger boys or in college women. The 
relationship between reaction time and 
speed of movement was found to be 
practically zero. Individual differences 
in ability to make a fast arm movement 
were about 70 percent specific to the 
particular movement being made: “gen- 
eral ability for arm speed” occurred 
only to the extent of 30 percent. This 
study might have the implication for 
teachers that the teaching of motor 
skills for speed of movement has to be 
quite specific, and very little transfer 
can be expected. 


Henry, Franklin M. Influence of Motor 
and Sensory Sets on Reaction Latency and 
Speed of Discrete Movements. Highty col- 
lege men and women were tested as to 
reaction time and speed of an arm move- 
ment using both motor-oriented and 
stimulus-oriented set. (Set was defined 
as the directing of the subject’s atten- 
tion toward the motor response or 
toward the stimulus.) The results con- 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF PHYSICAL 
ACTIVITY TO HUMAN WELL-BEING 
A special 128-page supplement to the 
May 1960 Research Quarterly, summa- 
rizing research on physical activity. This 
comprehensive report includes chapters 
by these eminent authorities: Arthur 8. 
Abramson, Charles C. Cowell, Edward 
F. Delagi, Anna S. Espenschade, Fred 
V. Hein, Dorothy R. Mohr, Allan J. 
Ryan, M. Gladys Scott, Arthur H Stein- 
haus. Prepared under Research Council 
supervision. Single copies .... . $1.25. 

Order from AAHPER, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


firmed a hypothesis based on neuro- 
motor coordination theory that predicted 
slower movement and greater reaction 
latency when the motor set was used. 
However, the 20 percent of subjects 
who had a natural motor set tendency 
moved faster with an enforced motor set 
than with an enforced sensory set. En- 
forcing a particular set seemed to cause 
a moderate positive relationship be- 
tween reaction and movement time. 
Women subjects reacted and moved 
slower than men, but were similarly in- 
fluenced by the two enforced set condi- 
tions. Their natural set tendency was 
definitely stimulus-oriented, while men 
tended to have a neutral orientation. 
More research in this area might suggest 
more attention to the types of teaching 
cues used by teachers of physical edu- 
cation. 


Johnson, Warren R., and Kramer, 
George F. Effects of Different Types of 
Hypnotic Suggestions upon Physical Per- 
formance. Ten young men in excellent 
physical condition and trained to meet 
specified criteria of trance depth per- 
formed a supine press with a 47-lb bar- 
bell to full arm extension as many times 
as possible, at set cadence. The criteria 
of trance depth included ability to ex- 
perience vivid visual and auditory hallu- 
cinations, to move about skillfully and 
naturally in the trance state, to carry 
out posthypnotie suggestions, and to un- 
dergo spontaneous posthypnotie amne- 
sia. Performance was after receiving 
hypnotie suggestions in four conditions: 
(1) stereotyped suggestions in trance, 
performance in hypnosis; (2) pep-talk 
suggestions (urgent, but not hysterical) 
in trance, performance in hypnosis; (3) 
suggestions in the trance to be activated 
posthypnotically by signal during exer- 
cise; and (4) posthypnotie failure sug- 
gestions to reduce performance out of 
hypnosis. The subjects had no conscious 
awareness of what, if any, suggestions 
were given to them in any of the con- 
ditions. Only condition 4 was signifi- 
eantly different from the others, and 
these scores were consistently worse. Of 
the three other conditions, best indi- 
vidual performance occurred in 2, and 
no worst scores occurred in this condi- 
tion. In the various hypnosis-fatigue 


studies attempted to date, only the fail- 
ure-type suggestions seem to get results 
consistently. 


Montoye, Henry J.; Nelson, Richard; 
Johnson, Perry; and MacNab, Ross. Ef- 
fects of Exercise on Swimming Endurance 
and Organ Weight in Mature Rats. Thirty 
mature rats were divided into two 
groups; one group was kept inactive 
while the other was allowed to exercise 
at will in individual cages. After three 
months the animals were forced to swim 
as long as they were able with 6 percent 
of the body weight attached. They were 
then sacrificed, and the organs were 
weighed. There was no evidence that 
spontaneous activity influenced organ 
weight or swimming endurance. The 
authors suggested that the lack of effect 
may be due to the fact that (1) the ani- 
mals were mature at the start of the 
experiment, and (2) the amount of ex- 
ercise taken voluntarily at the end of 
the experiment was much less than had 
been the case when the animals were 
younger. 


Rich, George Q. Muscular Fatigue 
Curves of Boys and Girls. Fatigue curves 
for dynamic work of the forearm mus- 
cles, involved in repeated gripping of a 
hand dynamometer attached to a record- 
ing apparatus, were obtained from 200 
boys and girls ranging from 8 through 
17 years of age. The aspects of fatigue 
analyzed in relation to initial strength 
(capacity to perform muscular work be- 
fore fatigue set in) were as follows: 
fatigable strength—the amount of drop- 
off in performance from initial strength 
to fatigued state at equilibrium; steady- 
state equilibrium strength—ceapacity to 
perform muscular work when fatigue 
and recovery have come to an equi- 
librium; and relative rate of strength 
loss per muscular contraction. Older chil- 
dren were stronger and exhibited greater 
fatigue. When their strength loss and 
steady-state levels were considered in 
relation to their initial strength capaci- 
ty, there were no age differences in 
fatigability, and sex differences were 
either absent or very small. At age 8, 
boys and girls had equal rates of 
strength loss per muscle contraction. 
Older boys, since they exerted more 
strength initially, tended to reach the 
fatigue level more rapidly than younger 
children. Older girls reached their fa- 
tigue level more slowly. Since this study 
dealt only with one muscle group and 
with only ten children of each sex at 
each age level, no generalizations are 
possible in helping to settle the con- 
troversy about younger children having 
a less vigorous physical activity pro- 
gram than older children. It does, how- 
ever, suggest an area in which research 
should and can be done, to help settle 
problems of curriculum planning. 


Rochelle, R. H.; Skubic, Vera; and 
Michael, E. D. Performance as Affected 
by Incentive and Preliminary Warm-Up. 
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Forty-six male students, ages 18 to 22 
years, were tested in softball throw for 
distance without warming up and with 
a 5-minute warm-up preceding throw- 
ing. The activity consisted of playing 
catch with a partner one minute at 25 
feet, one at 50 feet, one at 75 feet, one 
at 100 feet, and the last minute at the 
farthest distance the subject could 
throw. The subjects were divided into 
two groups with the sequence of warm- 
up and no warm-up alternated on dif- 
ferent days to reduce the possibility of 
practice effect, learning, and other ex- 
traneous factors. Three throws for max- 
imum distance were allowed for each 
testing period. In an attempt to rule 
out the possible psychological effects of 
not making a maximum throw without 
preliminary warm-up, the subject was 
given a monetary reward for each throw 
greater than his established average. A 
significant difference was found be- 
tween trials 1 and 3, only, when no 
warm-up preceded throwing, and no 
significant difference was found be- 
tween any trials with the warm-up. On 
the average, subjects threw more than 
ten feet farther when throws were pre- 
ceded by the 5-minute warm-up. No re- 
port of muscle soreness was obtained 
for any of the testing periods. The re- 
sults of this study support the practice 
of warming up with related activity 


practiced by many teachers and coaches, 
from the point of view of better per- 
formance, but not for the reason of pre- 
venting muscle soreness. 


Royce, Joseph. Maximal Work Capaci- 
ty of Human Intact Muscle under Hyper- 
aemic Conditions. Fatigue curves for the 
forearm muscles, doing static and dy- 
namic hand gripping, were obtained un- 
der control conditions and under condi- 
tions of hyperaemia. The hyperaemia 
was evoked by subjecting the muscles of 
the forearm to two, five, and ten minutes 
of circulatory occlusion with a_ blood 
pressure cuff and then suddenly releas- 
ing the cuff pressure. The maximal in- 
crease in forearm volume, resulting from 
the postocelusion hyperaemia, followed 
a mathematical curve when it was ex- 
pressed as a function of the occlusion 
time. A significant loss in work capaci- 
ty was found immediately after ten min- 
tes of occlusion. This short-time nega- 
tive influence, however, did not affect 


‘the total work output. 


Schaller, Warren E. Health Needs and 
Interests as a Basis for Selecting Health 
Content in Secondary Schools. A valid 
and reliable inventory was developed 
for measuring the health needs of sec- 
ondary school students. Four adapta- 
tions to the inventory were administered 
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to 501 tenth grade students in an Indi- 
ana high school, a random sample of 50 
mothers and 50 fathers of these stu- 
dents, 20 health educators, and 17 medi- 
eal doctors. Results indicated a common 
core of health interests among these 
students. Health needs as expressed by 
girls were markedly different than those 
of boys. The parents, health educators, 
and physicians were in agreement on 
the basic health needs of the student, 
but the adult and student portions of 
this sample were in some disagreement 
on what the high school student needs 
to learn about health. The study in- 
cludes a listing of the 40 concepts 
agreed upon as being most important 
and the 23 health concepts agreed upon 
as being least important. The areas of 
understanding mental health and mental 
illness, personal care of the body, under- 
standing harmful habit-forming  sub- 
stances, and the importance of activity 
and rest appeared to be the most im- 
portant areas for inclusion in a high 
school course. The areas of structure 
and function of the human body, eom- 
munity health services and faeilities, 
and official and voluntary health pro- 
grams appeared to be the least desir- 
able for inclusion. Teachers of health 
and physical education might well util- 
ize this approach in curriculum plan- 
ning for health education courses, and 
some might wish to write the author for 
copies of the inventory forms developed 
in this study. 


Wessel, Janet A.; Nelson, Richard; and 
Dillon, Eva Lou. Frequency Distributions 
and Standards of Anthropometric and 
Physical Performance Measures for Col- 
lege Women. A random sample of 200 
college women from the nonmajor re- 
quired program of physical education 
was selected. The following measures 
were taken for these subjects: age, 
height, weight, chest width, bi-iliae 
width, hip width, ankle girth, wrist 
girth, back lift, push, pull, left and 
right grip, situps, deep knee bends, 
spinal flexion and extension, chair step- 
ping, basketball throw, wall passes, 20- 
yard dash, obstacle race, and standing 
broad jump. Frequency distributions 
were constructed for these reeords and 
studied statistically, and percentile tables 
were prepared. Measurements common- 
ly employed by physical educators that 
gave a non-normal. distribution inelud- 
ed height, weight, chest width, bi-iliae 
width, hip width, obstacle race, wall 
pass, standing broad jump, deep knee 
bends, spinal flexion, chair stepping, 
and back lift. The authors pointed out 
that there is no reason why all distribu- 
tions should approach the normal form. 
This study might serve as a reminder to 
teachers not to necessarily expect the 
distributions of body and performance 
measures in their classes to follow the 
normal curve. Certain statistical and 
grading procedures based on the as- 
sumption of normalcy of data might 
well be questioned, 
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The Demonstration-Lesson 


(Continued from page 30) 
for its operation is a definite hazard 
for the moving instructor. A lava- 
liere or harness microphone is sim- 
pler than the hand variety, but it 
still presents the difficulty of the 
cord. A microphone on a boom or 
hanging from the center of the room 
may be a help but few demonstra- 
tion halls, ballrooms, or gymnasiums 
have such equipment. A good but 
expensive solution is a small, transis- 
tor batteried microphone, already on 
the market. 

In addition to being audible the 
teacher has to use sound as a means 
of getting the attention of the stu- 
dents. A drum can be carried and 
used to silence the students as well 
as to begin sequences or to bolster 
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and implement weak piano accom- 
paniment. Although the sound of a 
whistle may be distracting and up- 
setting, a whistle attached to the 
finger, when used judiciously, can 
be of help. This is especially true 
in large gymnasiums or in reverber- 
ating field houses with hundreds of 
students. Piano accompaniment is 
obviously a great aid, but it should 
be performed with vigor and skill. 

The length of time allotted to the 
teacher should be scrupulously ob- 
served. The agonies suffered by the 
program planner when the guest 
teacher or lecturer runs overtime 
have been experienced too frequent- 
ly by many readers of this article. 
Material 

The material to be presented in 
the demonstration-lesson should be 
interesting to watch and to hear. It 
should illustrate and prove the the- 
sis which the teacher has chosen for 
his lesson. To bring classroom tech- 
nics and improvisations directly into 
the demonsiration-lesson without 
adapting them to the audience situ- 
ation is to evade the challenge of the 
activity and to lack an understand- 
ing of its purpose. 

In modern dance, action states 
should be presented in technic, im- 
provisation, and composition. Too 
often in the process of improvisa- 
tion, for example, nothing visible 
happens. States of being with little 
outward activity are important for 
the development of the student, but 
they are difficult and often boring 
for the spectators unless they are 
particularly concerned with the 
demonstration situation. 

Technies should be interestingly 
arranged in sequence. The lengthy 
developments and endings of each 
and every pattern can be dispensed 
with unless they are specifically 
called for. Further, every movement 
need not always be performed both 
to the right and to the left. Com- 
plete sequences can be indicated by 
the teacher, but need not be per- 
formed in their entirety. Technics 
which are extremely difficult for the 
students to execute but which have 
little to offer visually should be left 
in the classroom. The technies which 
are chosen should illustrate the 
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Social Dance Records 
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points which the teacher wishes to 
make. When planning the material 
to be used, the teacher should always 
keep the spectator in mind. This 
dictate is not necessary in the studio 
or classroom where the spectator 
comes to watch the class procedure 
in its daily schedule. But in a spec- 
tator situation all the material used 
should inelude a noticeable perform- 
ance aspect. 

Of course, the material for the 
demonstration-lesson has to be con- 
sidered from the point of view of its 
specific purpose for the type of audi- 
ence (teachers, administrators, stu- 
dents, laymen, or a combination of 
them all) and the age, sex, and abili- 
ties of the students. It is especially 
important to take into account the 
men and boys in the audience and 
on the floor. Women teachers should 
always keep in mind that it is unfair 
to ask men to try movements which 
are not in their anatomical range. 
If the class is mixed, emphasis 
should be laid on locomotor and aer- 
ial activities for the men, omitting 
some of the more complicated 
stretches. 


The material of the demonstra- 
tion-lesson can be enhanced if the 
teacher will remember that the stu- 
dents benefit by changing positions 
and relationships on the floor. Cer- 
tain places are better than others for 
certain technics. A bunched mass 
can be broken up into smaller groups 
in the form of circles and squares. 
Runs, leaps, and other movements 
across the floor show off to advan- 
tage on diagonals if the group can 
be maneuvered into starting posi- 
tions without spending too much 
time in the process. It is well to re- 
member that if students sit, rest, 
and relax after a technic sequence, 
they will be more quiet than if they 
stand about, huffing and puffing. In- 
structions for sequences can be more 
easily given when the pupils are sta- 
tionary and seated. 


Degree of Participation 


The number of suggestions to be 
made by the students and acted 
upon in the demonstration-lesson 
has to be more limited than in a 
classroom situation. Obviously, mat- 


ters can easily get out of hand as 
they did in one instance when a stu- 
dent facetiously suggested that the 
movements of a drunkard be used in 
an improvisation sequence. The en- 
tire lesson was performed in a state 
of pretended, but quite realistic, al- 
coholism because the teacher was not 
able to distract the students from 
the idea. 

The teacher’s relationship to the 
spectator should be a close and a 
clear one. He should speak to them 
as well as to the students. He should 
explain what is going on and éven 
instruct them when necessary. It is 
quite allowable for the teacher to ask 
the spectators to be quiet and to sug- 
gest that they participate if the ac- 
tivity calls for it. If they become 
restless and talkative they can be 
asked to stretch, sitting in their 
chairs or standing up. The audience, 
for its part, has a responsibility to 
be attentive, interested, and _ rela- 
tively quiet. 


Qualifications of the Teacher 


The above paragraphs point to the 
fact that the teacher’s task in pre- 
senting a demonstration-lesson is a 
very demanding one. His qualifica- 
tions have to be many and varied. 
First, he should have had experi- 
ence in teaching large, mixed groups 
of students of all ages, sexes, and 
various levels of training and abili- 
ty. His skill in organizing his ma- 
terial clearly and logically and in 
presenting it well is second only to 
his ability to verbalize and project 
his ideas. Furthermore, he should 
be able to combine teaching and lee- 
turing so that the results are inter- 
esting, alive, and adapted to the 
particular situation. His talent for 
flexibility of approach and presenta- 
tion may determine the success of 
the venture. 

He should remember that the 
demonstration-lesson is a perform- 
ance with all the attributes which 
the word implies — drama, interest, 
excitement, enjoyment, and instrue- 
tion. During the performance of the 
demonstration-lesson, the teacher 
should stimulate and hold the inter- 
est of the audience as well as com- 
mand the attention of the students, 
for throughout he has a responsi- 
bility to them both. * 
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Modern Dance and 
the Creative Thesis 


SUSAN STEPHENSON 
New York City 

The basic approach toward the crea- 
tive thesis with respect to feelings and 
atitudes, as this applies to the intent 
and productivity of the academic stu- 
dent involved in studio experimenta- 
tion, is the concern of this discussion. 

What is the academic/studio situa- 
tion at this time? Many colleges and 
universities throughout the United 
States, recognizing the values of mod- 
ern dance, have provided both under- 
graduate and graduate students with 
the deepening experiences afforded by 
studio experimentation. 

With the exception of a few profes- 
sional training schools, colleges and uni- 
versities are providing the most readily 
available opportunity for concert pro- 
ductions for the student of creative 
dance. Excellent studio facilities, dance- 
oriented personnel, and the ever in- 
creasing coordination of literature, art, 
drama, and music departments all pro- 
vide the dancer with the ingredients 
for optimum technical and creative 
development. 

For students expressing both the 
need and the desire to specialize in the 
area of modern dance, academic institu- 
tions such as Bard, Bennington, Sarah 
Lawrence, Mills, University of Wiseon- 
sin, New York University, and Texas 
Woman's University, to name a few, 
offer comprehensive programs of study 
for the dance major. A creative senior 
project, thesis, or dissertation may be 
selected (or required) in partial ful- 
fillment of the specified degree. This 
presents the student with the tangible 


task of satisfactorily solving a creative 
undertaking of her own choosing. 
Certainly, the concept of choice is 
of paramount importance in this par- 
ticular situation. We may presuppose 
that one chooses with care and consid- 
eration her major area of concentration. 
We may hope that the graduate thesis 
or dissertation problem selected will 
be indicative and illustrative of the 
spirit and ideals which first gave mod- 
ern dance such a tremendous impetus. 
Furthermore, we must demand that the 
problem of creativity in the academic 
environment be approached, not as a 
professional stepping stone, but with 
a sense of reverence, or love if you will, 
for the art itself, which asks of the 
student an honest involvement. 


Modern Dance Must Be Discovered 


Modern dance has neither a classical 
voeabulary of movement, nor a codified 
formula for dance composition. This 
would only transform a potentially ex- 
hilarating exploration through new 
worlds of movement into a well done 
but completely sterile routine. Ele- 
ments of the eraft such as the mutability 
of air, ground, and group space; the 
variety of movements derived by the 
use of a device such as changing dy- 
namics; or the effect of accent may be 
taught. But the dance that is to be 
choreographed cannot be taught; it 
must be discovered. The ultimate out- 
come will depend upon how the indi- 
vidual choreographer visualized and to 
what extent erystallized those things 
which she wanted to say through dance. 

Motivating feelings and attitudes are 
most basie to the problems of artistic 
invention and production within the 
academie context. If we are to foster 


Conference on Dance and Movement 


The National Section on Dance is sponsoring a Conference on Dance and 
Movement at the Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
on June 11-18. The four main topies to be explored will be the social forms 
of dance, art form of dance, educational dance, and movement. 

Specialists in the fields of anthropology, philosophy, and psychology will 
give key addresses and will be available for group consultation. Each par- 
ticipant will indicate a topic on which he wishes to work, and small groups 
will be formed of those interested in a specific field. The results will be pub- 
lished in the second volume of Focus on Dance. 

The Conference will deal with the following questions: what are the roles 
of tradition and the cultural pattern in social forms of dance? what is the 
role of abstract movement as related to the meaning of movement? when is 
a creative work mature? what are the functions of rhythm and timing as tools 
for learning and teaching dance? what are the various theories of movement? 

Registration fee will be $20.; room and board $35. Application forms will 
appear in this column in a later issue. 
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an atmosphere of intelligent awareness 
and consideration for the art of dance, 
the creative thesis or dissertation must 
not be viewed as something to be done 
and dismissed. The potential is too 
far-reaching in terms of the many 
benefits to be derived by the choreo- 
grapher, the participating students, 
and the respective audiences. 

Each choreographer-dancer, through 
the consciously phrased articulations of 
transient bodies in space, creates the 
image or projects the abstract into a 
theatrical reality. Each choreographer 
is involved in an active concern for 
the task at hand. The task is a solo 
undertaking concerned with what is 
essentially an individualistic and highly 
personal form of expression. 

For this reason it becomes virtually 
impossible to state what is suitable ma- 
terial for the concert stage. Anything 
within the realm of human experience 
may be drawn upon for thematic re- 
sources. The results will be dependent 
upon the movements and the rhythms 
that illustrate the problem most defi- 
nitively. In this respect, the advisor 
or director may prove most beneficial 
by providing objective and pertinent 
criticism without imposing preconceived 
criteria upon the student. 


Rilke Describes Creativity 


Apropos of valid and compassionate 
criticism, the German poet Rilke has 
said of creative endeavors: “Only love 
can grasp and hold and fairly judge 
them.” The elements of consideration, 
respect, and knowledge, implied in the 
concept of love, are important in moti- 
vating as well as understanding the 
creative endeavor. 

A cursory review of the many learn- 
ing experiences involved in the selee- 
tion of a creative thesis include, al- 
most invariably, the following factors: 
extensive historical research, deserip- 
tive and narrative writing, development 
and unification ofichoreographie phrases 
as well as techniques to be taught pre- 
paratory to the teaching of the actual 
choreography; the design and produc- 
tion of costumes, decor, and lighting; 
and needless to say, the ability to es- 
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tablish an intelligent rapport with the 
participating students with respect to 
rehearsal and performance demands. 

An invaluable synthesis between the 
so-called academie and the studio ap- 
proach may be realized by the degree 
candidate who undertakes a_ creative 
problem. To be sure, the line between 
creative invention technical skill 
is often a difficult.one with which to 
come to terms. Again, form evolves 
with vibrant clarity if one is willing 
to meet the demands and disciplines 
which are essentially self-imposed and 
lie within the personal vision of the 
selected theme. Regardless of whether 
the idea is a dramatic narration or 
abstracted in coneept, the essense of 
drama, the human condition, will be 
caught kinesthetically projected 
with depth of feeling. 


A listing of summer schools, camps, and 
workshops in dance will be made in “Spot- 
light on Dance" in the early spring. Please 
send information to the editor of the 
column by February |. 


Participation in the advanced degree 
program in the dance and allied arts 
curriculum may be a_ productive ex- 
perience. In fact, it is opportunities 
such as these that will continue to 
nourish and perpetuate the truly vig- 


orous heritage that is unique to the 
art of modern dance. The academic 


studio situation is an excellent prov- 
ing ground and, in fact, at times may 
be seen to be a delightfully magical 
ground. * 


Dance Program at 1961 
Convention in Atlantic City 


Members of the National Section on 
Dance will want to come early to the 
AAHPER “onvention in Atlantie City. 
A special w hop of conferences and 
demonstraus. will begin on March 18, 
presided over by the chairman of the 
National Seetion on Danee, Charlotte 
York Irey of the University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder. 

First on the agenda is a_ breakfast 
for state chairmen and the Board of 
the National Section on Dance. Chair- 
men and topies for some of the ses- 
sions will be: Cecilia Szakaes, Clifton, 
New Jersey—folk dance; Dorothy Mad- 
den, College Park, Maryland—rhythm, 
with Norman Lloyd of Juilliard School 
of Musie and Dance as guest speaker; 
Charlotte York Irey—related elements 
of dance and seulpture, with Chandler 
Montgomery, New York University, 
Meriam Rosen, Mt. Vernon Junior Col- 
lege, Washington, D.C., and Virginia 
Freeman Weil, Washington, D.C., as 
guest speakers. 

Regular sessions and business meet- 
ings of the Dance Section will be sched- 
uled throughout the workshop. 
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The Track Surface of the Future 


BILL BOWERMAN 
University of Oregon, Eugene 


Would you like to have a track sur- 
face that works equally well with regu- 
lation spikes, rubber soles, or indoor 
spikes; a surface that defies the weather 
and makes it possible for the competitor 
to either work out or compete in any 
situation; a surface that is virtually 
maintenance free and one on which lines 
can be painted, similar to highway 
markings, and then forgotten for several 
years? This is the track surface of to- 
morrow, and tomorrow is sooner than 
you think! 

A number of American track coaches 
believe that the track and jumping sur- 
faces of tomorrow will be of some as- 
phaltie compound. A great deal of ex- 
perimentation has already been done. 

One of the first coaches to have ex- 
perience with asphalt was Ed Weir at 
Nebraska. As with so many good things, 
necessity was the mother of invention. 
Rain had softened the regular surfaces 
at a competition, and it was necessary 
to hold the high jump and weights 
events from asphaltic An im- 
provement was made in this surface by 
substituting blasting sand for the rock 
aggregate; such surfaces were worked 
out by Rut Walter of Northwestern and 
Dave Rankin of Purdue. This was a 
good all-weather surface but a bit too 
hard for constant use. 

Perey Beard, at Florida, interested 
the American Bitumal Company in lay- 
ing down a surface of “Grass Tex,” a 
tried and proven surface for fine tennis 
courts. There seemed to be two short- 
comings to be worked out, however: 
regular spikes were at a disadvantage 
in comparison to no spikes or to indoor 
spikes on this surface, and the price was 
about $2.75 per square foot (this would 
make the cost of surfacing a track some- 
thing over $100,000). From Boston, 
Ralph Colson reported that he had pro- 
duced a surface of rubber and asphalt 
and that the cost was under $10,000. 
Experiments at Oregon 

Since 1953 we have experimented with 
and used a number of asphaltic sur- 
faces. The first asphaltic runway was a 
hot mix with a sand aggregate. This 
satisfied the need for an all-weather 


Mr. Bowerman is track coach and as- 
sistant professor of physical education 
and recreation in the Department of 
Athletics at the University of Oregon. 

For further information about the 
track surface and its manufacture, write 
to the author. 
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surface, but it was objectionable in that 
regulation spikes could not be used and 
our vaulters complained of sore legs and 
shins. 

The second set of experiments was 
with ordinary sawdust. This surface 
was much more resilient than the black 
top, but it had two undesirable charac- 
teristics: the surface showed the result 
of wear after a month of use in a dis- 
cus ring and the sawdust appeared to 
be “rotting” at the end of a year. 

The next experiments were started 
with rubber “buffings.” Using “cut 
back,” or cold soluble asphalt, we made 
a number of mixtures and put down a 
practice runway for the pole vault made 
of the best of the mixes. We used this 
runway for a month and were satisfied 
that we had an all-weather resilient run- 
way that would accommodate regular 
spikes, short spikes, or flat shoes. When 
we poured the mix on another runway, 
however, we learned that a rain storm 
before the material is set ruins it. We 
then sprayed “cut back” on the runway 
and sprinkled rubber on the bitumals. 
We made five layers, or laminations, of 
this process and had an excellent sur- 
face. The single objection to this mix 
is that it is not tough. In four years it 
shows the ravages of many trips by 
broad jumpers. 


Hot Mix and Rubber 


We had been told by asphalt experts 
that heating and mixing asphalt was im- 
practical, and so we almost passed up 
our most successful experiments. In 
1955 we first attempted to mix asphalt 
and rubber, in a cement mixer with a 
gas motor, to which heat was applied 
by two Kero Kill weed burners. It took 
eight hours to mix, pour, and level a 
surface 4 feet wide and 15 feet long. 
Then, in cleaning the mixer, we started 
a fire that attracted a crowd at least the 
equal to that which was witnessing the 
Shrine Cireus in a nearby basketball 
pavillion. We were ready to agree with 
the experts that it was impractical— 
until we examined our product the next 
day. We had a surface that was resil- 
ient, self-healing, and tough. As Ar- 
chimedes said, “Eureka.” 

To partially solve the man _ hours 
problem, we acquired an ancient roofing 
pot which had a heating unit. We mixed 
by hand and surfaced for the pole vault 
and high jump. This runway has gone 
through three complete seasons without 
a minute of maintenance. One can im- 
agine the traffic that has been down this 
runway when one considers the three 
Hayward Relays with 80 vaulters per 
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year and the six vaulters in the regular 
competitive meets, to say nothing of 
practice from February until June. 

This surface is immediately self-heal- 
ing (the spike goes in, comes out, and 
the surface “heals” or closes up). It is 
resilient and lively as fine clay, and in 
addition it is relatively unabrasive. 
Hurdlers have spilled and had hardly a 
red mark, in comparison to the lacera- 
tions and crippling effects of a tumble 
on cinders. The single fault of this sur- 
face is the “softening” on hot days. Our 
solution to this overheating is a few 
minutes of sprinkling with a hose. The 
evaporation brings the temperature 
down, and the runway resumes its usual 
tough resilient surface. 

Two other coaches also experimented 
with our new formula and made their 
own improvements. Payton Jordan of 
Stanford put down jumping surfaces, 
which proved themselves under inele- 
ment conditions. At Modesto, Stan Pav- 
ko used the formula and improved on it 
by adding a coating of gypsum to the 
finished surface to reflect the sun so that 
the temperature increase would not 
cause the surface to become soft. 

We believed that this new material 
had tremendous potential for play- 
grounds and sidewalks as well as for 
track and field surfaces. Two local busi- 


nessmen helped fnante an experiment 
to determine the best- mix and how to 
eliminate the hot weather softening char- 
acteristic. Of more than 50 mixes ex- 
perimented with, four'were practical. 

As a further special test, we put our 
best and most practical mix under two 
swings at a grade school before school 
started in September 1958. In June 
1960 that school ‘reported that there was 
no wear and that the material was still 
resilient. We hope that some of the 
more than 200 schools who have bor- 
rowed our formula will give us informa- 
tion as to their installations for further 
checking. 

Our present material costs are under 
10 cents per square foot. The inefficient 
production by machine plus labor raises 
the cost to close to 25 cents. We believe 
that the eventual cost will be about 35 
cents a square foot, which will allow a 
reasonable profit for the producer. 

The imported track that was installed 
in Soldiers Field, Chicago, for the Pan 
American Games last year was an excel- 
lent track, a thing of beauty, but not a 
joy forever. The joy forever will, in 
track surflaces and playgrounds too, be 
the material that owes its perfection to 
the track coaches of America who have 
toiled so diligently to make a better sur- 
face for American athletes. 
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Coach of the Year Named 

Philip J. Sarboe, 
athletic direetor and 
head football coach 
at Humboldt State 
College, Areata, Cali- 
fornia, was named 
Football Coach of 
the Year by the Na- 
tional Association of 
Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics. Mr. Sarboe’s 
last two Humboldt 
State teams have won 
20 games and lost only one. When he 
became head eoach in 1951, he inherited 
a team which had not won a game in two 
seasons. 

Mr. Sarboe was also noted by the 
NAIA Football Committee as an out- 
standing athletic director and one who 
has consistently upgraded the total phys- 
ical education program at his college. 


Official Basketball Film Scheduled 


Official Basketball, the newest movie 
in the series of official rules interpreta- 
tion films, will be filmed at Ames High 
School, Ames, Iowa, April 3-8. This is 
the eighth basketball film in the series 
produced by Official Sports Film Service 
for the National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations. 

The full series of official rules inter- 
pretation films now numbers 20. Co- 
sponsors of the films are Wheaties 
Sports Federation and Wilson Sporting 
Goods Company. Official Basketball will 
be ready for distribution in July. For 
further information write to National 
Federation of State High School Ath- 
letic Associations, 7 South Dearborn 
Street, Chieago 3, Illinois. 


Basketball Officials Explain Rules 

Basketball players and coaches will 
note the significant action taken by the 
International Association of Approved 
Basketball Officials in the rewriting of 
Rule 4, section 14, the running rule. 
Illustrated sequences clearly demonstrate 
all the amplifications of the rule in the 
November 1960 issue of TAABO Spor- 
torials. Two-page reprints of the illus- 
trations may be obtained from J. Dallas 
Shirley, Director of Public Relations, 
TAABO, 4409 North Pershing Drive. 
Arlington 3, Virginia. 

Another useful publication from the 
IAABO is its Spectator Information 
Bulletin. The eight-page booklet is writ- 
ten so that the spectator may have a 
working knowledge of basketball rules 
and develop a truer sense of the real 
meaning of sportsmanship. 


Football Fatalities in 1959 


A total of eighteen fatalities were di- 
rectly associated with football during the 
fall of 1959, according to the Twenty- 
Eighth Annual Survey of Football Fa- 
talities, 1931-59, published by the Ameri- 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Guiding Policies for Interscholastic 
Athletic Program 


To ensure united action by the national groups concerned with high school 
athletics, a series of recommendations and guiding policies were approved in 
1950 by the National Association of Secondary School Principals, the National 
Federation of State High School Athletic Associations, and the American Asso- 
ciation of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Now, after ten years, 
a Joint Committee representing these three organizations has reaffirmed the 
recommendations and urges their full observance. Reprinted here are the guid- 
ing principles and the recommended standards for interscholastic athletic pro- 


grams at the secondary school level. 


1. Athleties are to be an integral part 
of the secondary school program and 
should receive financial support from tax 
funds to supplement other available 
funds. As a part of the curriculum, high 
school sports are to be conducted by sec- 
ondary-school authorities and all instrue- 
tion provided by competent, qualified 
and accredited teachers so that desira- 
ble definite educational aims may be 
achieved. 

2. Athletics are for the benefit of all 
youth. The aim is maximum participa- 
tion—a sport for every boy and every 
boy in a sport—in a well-balanced intra- 
mural and interscholastie program with 
emphasis on safe and healthful stand- 
ards of competition. 

3. Athleties are to be conducted under 
rules which provide for equitable com- 
petition, sportsmanship, fair play, health 
and safety. High school sports are for 
amateurs who are bona fide undergradu- 
ate high school students. Preseason, post- 
schedule, postseason, all-star games, or 
similar types of promotions are not con- 
sistent with good sehool poliey. It is 
necessary to develop a full understand- 
ing of the need for observance of local, 
league, sectional, state, and national 
standards in athletics. 

The Guiding Policies are expressed in 
complete detail by a Joint Committee of 
the Ameriean Association for Health, 
Physical Fdueation, and Recreation and 
the National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations as “Cardi- 
nal Athletic Principles.”? 


Recommendations of the Joint 
Committee on Standards 
in Athletics 


For the purpose of promoting and 
stimulating safe and healthful partici- 
pation among a high percentage of sec- 
ondary school boys in a wide variety of 
wholesome athletic activities and after 
careful study of the problems which have 
been created by certain types of inter- 
scholastic contests (including meets, 

1AAHPER, ‘‘Cardinal Athletie Prin- 


ciples,’’ Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, 18:7; September 1947. 
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tournaments, national championships, 
contests which require distant travel, 
contests which are sponsored by individ- 
uals or organizations other than a high 
school or group of high schools, and con- 
tests between teams of high school all- 
stars) the Joint Committee makes the 
following recommendations. The Joint 
Committee urges that all of the organi- 
zations represented adopt these major 
interpretations and place them in the 
form of policies, standards, or regula- 
tions in accordance with the established 
practice of each organization: 


1. The program of athletics should be 
developed with due regard for health 
and safety standards as set forth in 
Suggested School Health Policies of the 
American Medical Association. 

2. Good citizenship must result from 
all coaching and from all interschool 
competition. The education of the youth 
of the nation fails unless it creates the 
proper ideals and attitudes both in the 
game and off the field. 


3. The ten “Cardinal Athletie Prin- 
ciples” are accepted as expressing the 
policies of our organizations, and it is 
urged that these be displayed in the lit- 
erature of our organizations. 


4. All schools shall use reasonable 
care in avoiding any participation in a 
contact sport between participants of 
normal high school age and participants 
who are appreciably above or below nor- 
mal high school age. 


5. All schools shall fully observe and 
abide by the spirit and letter of estab- 
lished eligibility requirements which 
have been democratically deyeloped by 
each of the state athletic associations. 


6. Each state athletic association 
should attempt to seeure the cooperation 
which would provide a plan for continu- 
ous eligibility from high school to col- 
lege. 


7. For competition in which only one 
state is involved, no school shall partici- 
pate in a meet or tournament involving 
more than two schools unless such con- 
test has been approved by its state high 


school association or its delegated con- 
stituent or allied divisions. 


8. The use of school facilities or mem- 
bers of the school staff shall not be per- 
mitted in connection with any postseason 
or all-star contest unless such contest 
has been sanctioned by the state athletic 
association. 


9. A school shall not permit any em- 
ployee or official to encourage or ecol- 
laborate in any negotiations which may 
lead a high school athlete to lose his 
eligibility through the signing of a pro- 
fessional contract. 


10. The solicitation of athletes through 
try-outs and competitive bidding by 
higher institutions is unethical and un- 
professional. It destroys the amateur 
nature of athletics, tends to commercial- 
ize the individual and the program, pro- 
motes the use of athletic skill for gain, 
and takes an unfair and unjust ad- 
vantage of competitors. 


11. In all interstate athletic contests, 
each athlete shall compete under eligi- 
bility rules which are at least as restrie- 
tive as those adopted by the state high 
school athletic association of his state, 
except in the case of nonmember schools 
which are not eligible for membership in 
their state associations. 


12. No school shall compete in any of 
the following contests unless such contest 
has been sanctioned by each of the inter- 
ested state high school athletic associa- 
tions through the National Federation: 
(a) any interstate tournament or meet 
in which three or more schools partici- 
pate; (b) any interstate two-school eon- 
test which involves a round trip exceed- 
ing 600 miles; (¢) any interstate two- 
school contest (regardless of the distance 
to be traveled) which is sponsored by an 
individual or an organization other than 
a member high school. 


13. No basketball tournament which 
is purported to be for interstate high 
school championship shall be sanctioned 
and no basketball tournament involving 
schools of more than one state shall be 
sanctioned unless the tournament is 
purely community in character. 


14. No contest which is purported to 
be for a national high school champion- 
ship in any sport shall be sanctioned. * 


(Continued from page 68) 


ean Football Coaches Association. Of the 
eighteen fatalities, seven occurred in 
high school, six in sandlot, two in semi- 
pro, and three in colleges. Eleven foot- 
ball fatalities were ascribed to indirect 
causes, such as heart failure or heat 
exhaustion. Copies may be obtained 
free of charge from D. O. McLaughry, 
Secretary-Treasurer, American Football 
Coaches Association, Box 1083, Hanover, 
New Hampshire. 
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Physical Educator and 
Health Instruction 


(Continued from page 33) 
less professional journals, weekly 
and monthly newsletters, new pam- 
phlets on an amazing array of sub- 
jects to be read, an increasing num- 
ber of textbooks to b> scanned, new 
terminology to be learned, well over 
500 health films in the past ten years 
to be evaluated and used effectively 
—these are just examples of the for- 
midable task of ‘‘keeping up to 
date’’ in this area of specialization 


that cuts across so many disciplines. 
There is little difference in the 
amount of continual professional 
education required to teach one 
health class, or six. 

4. Skill in the use of a variety of 
teaching methods, the knowledge to 
locate and use the wealth of mate- 
rials and other available resources, 
the skill to develop motivation with- 
in students and to: involve them in 
meaningful activities, the process of 
helping them to solve their own 
health problems — these aspects of 
teaching consume an endless amount 
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of time and effort. Recognition of 
the enormity ofthis task must be 
given consideration in planning 
teaching schedules. 

5. Efforts should be exerted both 
through preservice inservice 
preparation to develop a feeling of 
responsibility and a sense of appre- 
ciation in physical education majors 
for the potential contribution they 
can make to the improvement of 
health instruction, 

6. Recognition must be given to 
the fact that a physical educator, in 
addition to any responsibilities as- 
signed for health instruction, must 
be prepared to relate to his teaching 
all other aspects of the school health 
program. He must have some under- 
standing and familiarity with eur- 
riculum development, in working 
cooperatively with other personnel, 
and in creating and recognizing op- 
portunities for the integration of 
health content throughout the cur- 
riculum. 

7. Encouragement should be ex- 
tended to teachers who demonstrate 
a competence in, and conviction and 
enthusiasm for health teaching, to 
qualify for certification as health 
teachers through graduate prepara- 
tion. We should not rely on the 
adage : ‘Old physical educators nev- 
er die; they just become health edu- 
eators.’’ 

Whether we like it or not, admin- 
istrators will continue for a long 
time to find it expedient to assign 
responsibilities for health education 
to the physical educator. Adminis- 
tratively, these areas are organized 
under one division; consequently, 
the administrator often assigns these 
separate subjects to the same indi- 
vidual. Whether the physical eduea- 
tor desires it or not, he will find 
himself, more often than not, a 
health educator. 

There have been encouraging 
signs of progress in upgrading the 
quality of health teaching, but these 
accomplishments of the past do not 
justify apathy toward the future. 

If physical educators shirk their 
obligations, they cannot escape their 
share of responsibility if the result 
is a de-emphasis on, and a lack of 
academic respect for, health instrue- 
tion programs in our secondary 


schools. * 
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DUCATION 


JULIAN W. 


Outdoor Education Across the Country 


CALIFORNIA. In response to requests 
from several school districts, the Los 
Angeles County superintendent of 
schools, with the approval of the 
County Board of Edueation, is provid- 
ing a program of outdoor science and 
conservation education for sixth grade 
pupils during the current school year 
at the Glenn Ranch Outdoor School 
site on an actual cost basis as provided 
in Section 9953 of the California Edu- 
cation Code. 

The Bassett, Bloomfield, Castaic 
Union, El Segundo Unified, Los Nietos, 
Rivera, and South Whittier school dis- 
tricts, working as a cooperating group, 
have contracted with the county super- 
intendent of schools to program two 
outdoor education classes per week for 
33 school weeks at Glenn Ranch, lo- 
cated in Lytle Creek Canyon, fifteen 
miles north of Fontana in the San 
Bernardino National Forest. The pro- 
gram started September 19, with two 
classes of sixth grade pupils and their 
classroom teachers from the Rivera 
School District. It is expected that 
more than 2000 sixth grade pupils will 
have attended this outdoor school by 
June 2, 1961, which is the closing day 
for this program. 

The staff of the Glenn Ranch Out- 
door School includes a director, three 
outdoor school teachers, and six eabin 
counselors. Jack Waters is the director. 
The coordinator of the Outdoor Science 
and Conservation Program for the Los 
Angeles County Superintendent of 
Schools Office is Jack Davidson, con- 
sultant, Division of Health and Physi- 
cal Edueation. 

Glenn Ranch and the surrounding 
area are rich in early California his- 
tory and offer a practical ranch living 
experience. The outdoor program of 
hiking on several exceptional trails, the 
nature craft work, conservation educa- 
tion projects, and a variety of other 
natural science activities, captivate, mo- 
tivate, and enrich the lives of the pupils 
who participate in this program. 

The Long Beach Unified School Dis- 
trict pioneered the outdoor education 
program in Los Angeles County and 
has operated its own program since 
1946. Other Los Angeles County School 
Districts conducting their own outdoor 
education programs are Artesia, Bell- 
flower Unified, East Whittier City, Gar- 
vey, Hawthorne, Los Angeles City, Nor- 
walk-LaMirada City, Rowland Union, 
and Wiseburn. 

Approximately 16,000 sixth grade 
pupils from 17 school districts in Los 
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Angeles County participated in outdoor 
education programs during the 1959-60 
school year. In the state of California 
approximately 200 school Cistricts gave 
a total of more than 30,000 sixth grade 
pupils the experience of attending out- 
door schools. 


CONNECTICUT. The first Fitness Work- 
shop on Outdoor Skills and Education 
was held November 4-5 at the Outdoor 
Center of the Greater Hartford YMCA. 
The program featured discussions and 
outdoor elinies on casting, shooting, and 
conservation. J. B. Nash was a speaker 
and consultant. The workshop was spon- 
sored by five groups, including: the 
Governor’s Fitness Committee; State 
Department of Education; State De- 
partment of Agriculture, Conservation, 
and Natural Resources; Outdoor Edu- 
cation Committee of the Conneeticut 
AHPER; and the State Division for 
Girls and Women’s Sports. Barbra 
Holland, Chairman of the Outdoor Edu- 
cation Committee of the State Division 
for Girls and Women’s Sports, reported 
much interest in this workshop by the 
physical education teachers who at- 
tended. 


ILLINOIS. Northern Illinois University 
and the Outdoor Education Association, 
Ine., hosted an Outdoor Teacher Eduea- 
tion Conference at the Lorado Taft 
Field Campus recently. The conference 
was attended by some 75 participants 
from 11 states. Featured speakers at 
the conference were Leslie Holmes, 
president, Northern Hlinois University; 
L. B. Sharp, executive secretary, Out- 
door Education Association, Inc.; and 
DeAlton Partridge, president, Mont- 
clair State College, New Jersey. 

A brochure summarizing the confer- 
ence proceedings will be forthcoming. 
Send requests to Paul E. Harrison, 
Director of Lorado Taft Field Campus, 
Oregon, Illinois. 

The Atwood Outdoor Edueation Cen- 
ter is being used for week-long resident 
experiences in outdoor education for 
sixth grade classes in the Rockford 
area. Sixteen classes have weeks re- 
served this year and several others are 
completing plans to reserve more weeks. 
The program is a basie educational ex- 
perience with the emphasis on all cur- 
riculum areas. 


IOWA. An Outdoor Education Work- 
shop, sponsored by the Iowa AHPER; 
Iowa State Teachers College; State 
University of Iowa; Iowa Section of 
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Olympic Swimming 


MERMAID 
Nylon Racing Suits — 


Join the finest mermaids of them all 
... the United States Olympic Team — 
specify Ocean Mermaid, the choice 
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durability, serviceability, comfort, 
quality and fit that others promise 
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sure—order America’s most 
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the American Camping Association; and 
the State Departments of Public In- 
struction and Conservation, was held 


at 
Pa 


the Lake Darling Youth Center. 
rticipants had an opportunity to see 


the sixth grade of the Mid-Prairie Com- 
munity Schools in action during their 
outdoor classroom experience October 


3-7. 


Betty van der Smissen, associate 


professor, Department of Physieal Edu- 
eation, University of Iowa, reports much 
interest in outdoor education. 


LOUISIANA. The Third Louisiana Out- 
door Education Workshop was held at 
Lake Bistineau State Park, Doyline, 
Louisiana, on October 26-28, for lead- 
ership training of school and college 
personnel. The problem included dis- 
cussions and clinies and demonstrations 
in archery, casting, shooting, water 
activities, and conservation. 


MARYLAND. Camp Greentop near 
Thurmont was the scene of an outdoor 


Brown finish. Heavy 
duty WonderCast 


with 
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CASTS LIKE 


ACKLASH 


PROVED—PREFERRED BY 
OVER A MILLION FISHERMEN 
American fishermen have chosen this reel as 
their favorite for dependable “push-button 
fishing”. 
of the rod—Presto— push-button fishing! 
Long, easy casts every time. Backlash impos- 
sible! Smooth, powerful level-wind retrieve— 
plus exclusive MICRO-DRAG,°©° precision 
gears, rotating wear rings and other out- 
standing features assure you the ultimate in 
Instantly adjustable from snub tight erformance. No. 1797 Bron-Z-Brown finish. 

ew duty level-wind, push-button Wonder- 

Cast with approx. 100 yds. 12-Ib. line $24.95 
WRITE FOR FREE FISHING CATALOG 

SHAKESPEARE COMPANY— KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


SMOOTH, INSTANT DRAG CONTROL 
STOPS! HOLDS! LANDS FIGHTING FISH 


to zip free... even while fighting a 
fish. Exclusive full circle micROo-DRAG 
adjusts a click at a time—to keep you 


in command of any fishing situation. 
© Copyright by Shakespeare Co. 


SEE YOUR SHAKESPEARE DEALER FOR 
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No. 2064 NL Spin- 
Wonder® with cush- 
ion-smooth 6-D drag 
(cop. 350 yds. 
S/PMono). . . $27.50 


1777 Bron-Z- No. 1774 Big value 
push-button Wonder- 
Cast in metalescent 
green with 190 yds. 


135 yds. 10-Ib. 
$14.95 


.... $19.95  8-Ib. line. 


No. 1797 
PUSH-BUTTON 
WonderCast 
$24.95 


Just a push of the button, s-w-i-s-h 


THESE OTHER POPULAR REELS 


No. 1834 Tru-arT® 
automatic fly reel in 
deluxe bronze finish 
(cap. 80 yds. G line 
34 yds. Diine) $14.95 


No.1934 New Mono- 
Spool,® direct drive, 
for monofilament line 
(cap. 165 yds. 15-Ib. 
B/C Mono). . $14.95 


8-Ib. 


education workshop for Frederick 


County teachers. Herbert R. Steiner, 
supervisor of physical education and 
recreation of the State Department of 
Education, and Warren Evans, super- 
visor of Health and Physical Edueation 
in the county schools, were in charge. 
L. B. Sharp, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, was guest consultant. Roy 
Okan of the Frederick County staff 
reports that the workshop was well 
attended and had enthusiastic support 
by the teachers. 


MISSOURI. The University City Schools 
are now making plans for their 1961 
outdoor classrooms. The sehool district 
has leased two state-owned group camps 
from the Missouri State Park Board. 
Eleven elementary schools are partici- 
pating in the program and the total 
enrollment in the program for 1960 
was 889. Virginia Dicus is the camp- 
ing education consultant for the Uni- 
versity City Schools. 


NEW YORK. Ninth graders at the State 
University College of Education Cam- 
pus School at Plattsburgh participated 
in a successful outdoor classroom expe- 
rience at the Twin Valley Camp near 
Lewis. Gordon Vars was in charge of 
the program. 


OKLAHOMA. The University of Okla- 
homa Laboratory School at Norman 
has conducted its sixth suecessful out- 
door classroom for elementary school 
students. The staff of the Laboratory 
School is enthusiastic about the values 
of outdoor education in enriching the 
subject matter areas of the school’s 
curriculum. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTORS WANTED 


Staff openings in Tennis, Waterfront (WSI), 
Fencing, Golf, Waterskiing, A&C, Campcraft. 
lop Salaries, fine Adirondack girls’ camp. 
Write NOW: 
SELMA BRODER 
60 W. Broad St., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Counselors Wanted 
Fine Maine Girls Camp. July-August. 
Red Cross Swimming Insts. Tennis 
and Athletic Insts. Good Salary—ex- 
penses. 20 years or over. Write Apart- 
ment 3C, 166 East 63rd Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
SCANDINAVIA 


Special course at University of Oslo Inter- 
national Summer School, Oslo, Norway, July 
1 to August 11, 1961. 

Theory, Practice, Demonstrations, Lecturers 
from Scandinavia, including Finland. (All lec- 
tures in English) 


Write: Admissions Office, Oslo Interna- 
tional Summer School, Northfield, Minn. 
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Impact of Modern Pressures 


(Continued from page 21) 


would, of course, beg to be per- 
mitted to describe physical educa- 
tion as involving only the experi- 
ences organized and conducted un- 
der the auspices of the school or col- 
lege and by professionally qualified 
personnel. But this would include 
a lot! And any re-examination 
would insist that these activities be 
conducted according to the accept- 
able standards of the cultural group 
for whom they are developed. This 
would propel us at once into the 
midst of school boy and _ college 
sport. It would compel us to exam- 
ine the standards, practices, and gen- 
eral philosophical morality of those 
aspects of education. We would be 
bidden to speak out on such matters 
as exploitation, moral standards, 
clean play, deceit, and deception, 
and in general to use our influence 
to preserve competitive sport for the 
full influence it can be, thus arrest- 
ing any current trends toward its 
degradation. It is distinctly uncom- 
fortable to be thought of as part of 
a “messy’’ athletic situation and yet 
be unable or unwilling to do any- 
thing about it. 


And, last, it may be that the cur- 
rent re-examination of education 
will strengthen standards for teach- 
er certification. What will this do 
to us? Is it not true that right now 
in many, perhaps most, of our states 
anyone can teach in the programs 
with or without proven professional 
competence? An athletic coach, for 
example, employed because of his 
skill as a player with no reference 
to professional preparation in physi- 
cal education is anomolous and the 
situation which permits it is unten- 
able. To tighten our professional 
curriculums, to require certification 
of all who step on the school play- 
fields, gymnasiums, or in the pools, 
to reduce the numbers and influence 
of the charlatan and the entrepre- 
neur are excellent objectives. 

These, and perhaps many others, 
are discernible impingements of the 
current re-examination of education. 
We will not escape the effects of it. 
And we ought not to. There is vast 
room! for improvement in our pro- 
grams and purposes. * 
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SKATING 


does more for 


more people in less space! 


For maximum gym use many schools, 
churches and recreation centers have 
roller skating programs. Everyone 
can participate, little supervision 
is needed, and if desired, it can be 


a profit-making activity. Write today for 


free information. 
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a modern symbol of 
manufacturing 
leadership... 


For over 35 years the PREMIER seal 
has symbolized ‘‘the best’’ in ath- 
letic mats. Throughout the world, 
wherever competitive sports exist, 


_ athletes are protected by the scien- 


tificdesign and precision craftsman- 


ship that go into every PREMIER 
mat. 


Whether its a rifle team in Rangoon, 
a wrestling team in Washington, 
D.C., or a ‘home exerciser’ in Hol- 
lywood, there is a PREMIER mat de- 
signed to meet their needs—at the 
price they want to pay. We will be 
happy to show you how PREMIER 
4thletic Products can solve your 
particular sport safety problem. 
Completeand mail couponbelow. 


At no obligation please have your dealer or dis- 
tributor call on me. The best time and day of the 
week is 


NAME: 


SCHOOL OR COLLEGE NAME: 


ADDRESS:_ 


CITY: STATE: 


PREMIER ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


DEPT. “‘A,”’ RIVER VALE, N. J. 
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In Defense of Sports 


(Continued from page 18) 


and the rational discipline of the 
body, but an environment of dis- 
ciplined freedom on the playing 
field is essential to the creativity 
of both. 

Most modern educators have for- 
gotten the battle in the late nine- 
teenth century in higher education 
in this country in which Springfield 
College played a major part, to heal 
this breach between body and mind 
in the classical climate of the cam- 
pus of that day. Arguing from 
classical Greek humanism and the 
Bibical faith, both emphasizing the 
essential unity in diverse functions 
of man, this college pioneered in 
making a rational place for the 
physical in education and in mak- 
ing the playing field a classroom 
for character. The college seal with 
its inverted triangle—body, mind, 
spirit—became a symbol of a strug- 
gle and triumph to recover the 
whole man as the proper object of 
education. 

It would be immodest and im- 
pertinent to rehearse the history of 
75 years of such an emphasis in the 
life of one institution and over 7000 
of its graduates. It is an impressive 
fact, however, that 90 percent of its 
graduates go into service profes- 
sions, and virtually all who work 
with youth and community service 
agencies have complemented their 
liberal studies with maximum use of 
physical education, acquired in class, 
gymnasium, and playing field. The 
qualities thereby acquired are not 
merely muscle-bound habits accom- 
panying an empty head or anti- 
intellectualism. They define a style 
of life in which discipline is the 
counterpart of play, cooperation the 
counterpart of competition, knowl- 
edge the counterpart of skill, and 
excellence of mind and spirit the 
counterpart of a coordinated body. 
There is a high degree of correlation 
between competitive team play and 
the commitment to serve through 
perfecting others. 

If athletics have been prostituted 
to other than educational ends, let 
us not throw the baby out with the 
bath. Let us not in the name of 


liberal education become empty egg- 
headed. Rather, let us face the fact 
of our failure to deal decisively with 
the whole man. Let us confess that 
the kind of knowledge with which 
we deal in most colleges and uni- 
versities does not produce virtue. 
Let us take seriously the moral per- 
version of intellectual excellence cut 
off from universal moral ends de- 
fined by even modest demands for 
fair play in all fascist systems of 
education. Let us acknowledge we 
know little about how character is 
created or sustained, and the eriti- 
eal failure of many colleges to do 
either. Let us face soberly and se- 
riously the stern moral demands for 
character in leadership as well as 
for intellectual freedom. 


The Conditions for Excellence 


When we have done this, we will 
be as deeply critical over willful 
abuse of the playing field for profit, 
prestige, or power. But we may also 
be chastened to see that playing 
fields, since the time of the Greeks, 
were designed primarily for the 
perfecting of persons—a perfecting 
which requires rational discipline 
as the parent of creative play, sub- 
limation of the self as the setting 
for cooperation in competition, par- 
ticipation as the mode of integrative 
understanding, and faithfulness to 
fair play as conditions for excel- 
lence. 

Such chastening, if we are honest, 
should be the beginning of wisdom. 
It should awaken us to an unreal- 
ized potential for sound learning in 
our midst. Though such learning 
on the playing field may not con- 
quer space or build a missile, it 
might help us miss the mess of a 
misguided missile. Though it might 
not help us with our Greek or math- 
ematies, it might bring us closer 
to the humanism of the Greeks and 
a rational order in life of which 
mathematics is a prophecy in pure 
form. Even if it does none of these, 
it might teach us in our anxiety- 
ridden days, to play again, not as 
a means to an end or an escape from 
life, but as an intrinsic good, a 
consummation of the truly creative 
act in which man’s knowing, doing, 
and being are one. *. 
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Editor, LOUIS E. MEANS. 
AAHPER National 


OPERATION FITNESS — U. S. A. Board of 
Trustees Meet in Washington. 


The first official meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of OPERATION FITNESS 

U.S.A. was held in Washington, D.C., 
at AAHPER headquarters on January 
11. The Board is composed of leaders 
in American public affairs, finance, cor- 
porate and foundation management, and 
business. 

The Board reviewed progress of the 
program to date, examined the nature 
of new proposed projects, suggested 
sources for the financing of needed 
projects, 2nd helped chart the program 
for the months ahead. Several new 
members were also put up for Board 
consideration. 

The following are presently members 
of the Board of Trustees: B. E. Ben- 
singer, president, Brunswick, Ine., Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Frank V. Bireh, past- 
president, Lions International, fermer 
chairman of the board, Klau-Van Ple- 
tersom-Dunlap, Ine., president, 
Bircheraft, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin ; 
Carter L. Burgess, president, American 
Machine and Foundry Company, and 
former chairman, President’s Advisory 
Committee on Fitness of American 
Youth; Brig. Gen. Edwin N. Clark, 


USAR, member of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Fitness of Ameri- 
can Youth; Marion D. Hanks, First 
Council of the Seventy, Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints, Salt Lake 
City, and member of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on oe of Ameri- 
can Youth; Sidney L. James, publisher 
of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED and mem- 
ber of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Fitness of American Youth; 
Edwin H. Mosler, Jr., president, Mosler 
Safe Company, New York, New York, 
and eurrent chairman of the President's 
Advisory Committee on Fitness of 
American Youth; Cyril R. Porthouse, 
president, Pyramid Rubber Company, 
Ravenna, Ohio, and member of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Fit- 
ness of American Youth; V. J. Scutt 
president of Mutual of Omaha, and 
member of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Fitness of American 
Youth; and Homer C. Wadsworth, ex- 
ecutive director, Kansas City Associa- 
tions of Trusts and Foundations, and 
former chairman of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Fitness of Ameri- 
can Youth. 


British Youth Take Fitness Test 


Nationally and internationally, the 
AAHPER Fitness Test has garnered 
some amazing facts in the short two 
years of its existence. The most recent 
example came to light through the test- 
ing of 10,000 British boys and girls by 
Richard H. Pohndorf, University of Ili- 
nois, and William R. Campbell, St. 
Luke's College, Exeter, England. As in 
an earlier comparison with the youth of 
Japan, the Americans trail in almost 
every component of physical fitness. 

The team of British test administra- 
tors duplicated exact testing conditions 
that had been used in the United States 
when national norms were established 
here three years ago. During the Brit- 
ish study no distribution of U. 8. per- 
formance standards were made; there- 
fore British administrators could not 
consciously work for a superior per- 
formance. 

In all tests and at all ages, the Brit- 
ish boys finished 14 percent higher than 
the United States average. British girls, 
on the average for all tests and all ages, 
finished 23 percent ahead of the U nited 
States girls. 
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Seven different tests were given to 
both boys and girls in the 10 to 17-yvear- 
old age bracket. British girls scored 
ahead of United States girls in all seven, 
and British boys finished ahead of United 
States boys in six. The only United 
States “victory” was in “arm power” 
for boys. The seven tests were: arm 
strength, abdominal endurance, speed 
and agility, sheer speed, leg power, arm 
power, and endurance for sustained 
activity. 

The significance of the British test 
results takes on added meaning when 
one considers the high degree of similar- 
ity between the British and American 
way of life. Many ways of American 
life, as well as language and a substan- 
tial stock of the population, are of 
British origin. Many American sports, 
games, and recreational pursuits are also 
British in origin. Thus the tests reveal 
that the rapidly changing mode of 
American life is leaving its imprint on 
the basic physical fitness of American 
youth. (See p. 4 for Kennedy's state- 
ment concerned with this vitally impor- 
tant national problem.) 


It is not too early for all in the pro- 
fession to start planning for National 
Youth Fitness Week which will be cele- 
brated April 30-May 6. The need for 
national fitness can be emphasized 
through playdays, radio programs, se- 
ries of articles, or special school pro- 
grams. Start your planning early! 


Fitness Awards Price Changes 


Rising costs of materials and handling 
have made price changes necessary in 
the awards catalog of OPERATION 
FITNESS—U.S.A. and the AAHPER 
Track and Field Project. Note changes 
on your order forms when requesting 
the following items. 

Track and field Emblems: Novice— 
27¢ each, $3.10 a dozen; Junior—30¢ 
each, $3.40 a dozen; Senior—35¢ each, 
$4.00 a dozen; Champion—lst place, 
2nd place, and 3rd place—l5¢ each, 
$1.75 a dozen; and sample of each em- 
blem and place patch—#1.25. 

Fitness Award Certificates: Achieve- 
ment Awards (elementary, junior, and 
senior) and Progress Award—4¢ each, 
minimum of 25 for $1.00; Gold Merit 
Seal—3¢ each. 

Embroidered fitness emblems and bar 
patches: standard and merit emblems 
(elementary )—30¢ each, $3.40 a dozen; 
standard and merit emblems (junior) 
35¢ each, $4.00 a dozen; standard and 
merit emblems (senior)—40¢ each, $4.60 
a dozen; instructor’s emblem—45¢ each, 
$5.20 a dozen; achievement bar patches 
(2-star)—17¢ each, $2.00 a dozen; 
achievement bar patches (3-star)—18¢ 
each, $2.10 a dozen; and achievement 
bar patches (4-star)—19¢ each, $2.20 a 
dozen. 

Kit 1, which consists of a sample of 
each emblem, bar patch, and certificate, 
now costs $3.00. 


Fitness Forum Report Available 


The report of the September 30, 1960, 
Forum on Recreation Planning for Fit- 
ness is now available at no charge. 
Write to the President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness, 441 G Street, N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C., for your copy. 
And when you write, please mention 
that you saw the notice in JOHPER. 


Be Prepared for Spring with 
FITNESS AWARDS 


NEW Official order blanks 
NEW Fitness catalog 
Prices effective January 1, 1961. 
OPERATION FITNESS—U.S.A. 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Elementary School Principals To Meet with AAHPER 


This year, AAHPER members attend- 
ing the annual convention will have op- 
portunity to become better acquainted 
with members of another NEA depart- 
ment holding their convention at the 
same time and place. The Elementary 
Sehool Principals will hold several joint 
sessions with AAHPER in Atlantie City 
in Mare 

The \riment of Elementary School 
Prineipais otf the National Education 
Association was organized in 1921. Its 
primary aim is to strengthen the ele- 
mentary school principalship and im- 
prove the quality of elementary educa- 
tion. In 1931 the organization estab- 
lished a permanent office at NEA head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., with a 
full-time executive secretary. 


Publications 


| The department’s official publication 
is The National Elementary Principal, 
which ineludes a yearbook and five issues 
of the magazine in each annual volume. 
During 1960, two special issues of im- 
port to AAHPER members were pub- 
lished. Topies and authors for both of 
these were planned in consultation with 
the AAHPER headquarters staff. 
February 1960 featured “Physical Ed- 
ucation.” AAHPER members were 
among the contributors to this issue, 
which helped to create better under- 
standing of the significance of physical 


special feature were: “Physical Educa- 
tion—Why Children Need It,” by 
Vaughn L. Hall; “Child Development 
Researech—Implications for Physical Ed- 
ucation,” by Anna S. Espenschade; “De- 
veloping Athletie Ability,’ by Warren 
R. Evans; “Organizing for Physieal Ed- 
ueation,” by Ival F. Newhard; and 
“What We Like in Physical Education,” 
a composite statement by elementary 
school pupils. 

The April 1960 issue of The National 
Elementary School Principal concen- 
trated on “The Elementary School 
Health Program.” Titles and authors 
for this special issue were: “Quality in 
School Health Administration,” Roy L. 
Davis; “Building an Effective Health 
Program,” Robert 8. Fleming; “Putting 
Health Instruction to Work for You,” 
by Helen M. Starr; “School Health 
Services—A Team Task,” by Mary K. 
Beyrer; “Improving the Quality of 


School Health Services,” by Sara Louise 
Smith; and “Your School Health Pro- 
gram Begins with You,” by Shannon M. 
Jones. 

FES Sig, 


Fifth in a 
Series of Reports 
on NEA Departments 


ond Divisions 
WATIONSL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The revised and enlarged Thirty- 


Learning. ‘The department’s 1959-60 
publishing schedule also included How 
to Help Your Child Learn, the fourth 
in a series of parent handbooks publish- 
ing jointly with the National School 
Public Relations Association, another 
NEA department. 

This department will also issue two 
joint publications in 1961—a_book- 
let on how parents can help their chil- 
dren with science activities, with the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association 
(NEA), and a publication addressed 
primarily to principals on provision for 
the academically talented in the elemen- 
tary school, with the NEA Project on the 
Academically Talented. 


Meetings 


The department sponsors conferences 
on specialized topics, as well as an an- 
nual convention. The 1960 convention 
focused on the theme, “Building Our 
Future through Quality Education.” In 
a program of general sessions, teacher- 
to-teacher programs, curriculum founda- 
tion assemblies, and small discussion 
groups, principals were constantly made 
aware of the importance of curriculum 
planning in our changing society. 

Theme for the 1961 meeting in Atlan- 
tie City is “Contemporary Issues in Ele- 
mentary Education,” taken from the title 
of the recently published statement from 
the Edueational Policies Commission. 
The DESP conference activities will 
focus on three major topies treated in 
the EPC booklet: realities of society. 


education activities at the elementary 
school level. Titles and authors for the 


Eighth Yearbook was entitled Elemen- 
tary School Buildings — Design for 


practice. 


realities of learning, and realities of 
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AAHPER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Looking for top staff people? 

Planning to change positions? 

In either case, plan now to visit the AAHPER Placement 
Service during the National Convention in Atlantie City, 
March 17-21, 1961. A special area will be open to members 
during regular exhibiting hours on the lounge floor of Had- 


don Hall. 


The AAHPER Placement Service annually takes this op- 
portunity to make available to employers at the Convention 
information about AAHPER members seeking positions. 
This year for the first time employers who wish to do so 
may list a description of positions open, and the list will 
then be posted for applicants visiting the Placement Service. 
The Placement Service also will assist in arranging inter- 
views and will provide space for interviewing. 

Applicants wishing to have their papers on file at the 
Atlantie City meeting are asked to do the following: 

1. Write immediately for placement forms. Since different 
forms are used for each category, please specify whether 
you wish to apply for a job in health education, safety and 
driver education, boys and men’s physical education and 
athleties, girls and women’s physical education, dance, or 
recreation. If you are interested and qualify in more than 


one area, specify this in your request, so that one of each 
set of forms may be sent you. 

2. Complete and return the forms to AAHPER on or be- 
fore February 15, 1961. (If not a member, be sure to en- 
close membership fee with your request for ~ acement forms. 
The service is for members only.) 

3. If you attend the Convention, register at the Place- 
ment Service as soon after arriving in Atlantic City as pos- 
sible. At that time you will be asked to fill in a card giving 
your convention address, telephone, and other information. 
This ecard will become part of a directory file to be used by 
employers registering at the Placement Booth during the 
convention. 

Employers wishing to list vacancies at the convention are 
asked to write AAHPER for forms immediately. Request 
one form for each vacancy. These should be completed and 
returned as vacancies occur, preferably no later than Febru- 
ary 15, 1961. The forms will give employers an opportunity 
to indicate whether they wish the vacancy to be placed in an 
open file for applicants’ review, or in a closed file. Placing 
the listing in a closed file means that the employer assumes 
the responsibility for seeking out the applicant. Forms will 
be provided at the Placement Service in Atlantie City for 
listing positions opening after February 15. 
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News from American College of 
Sports Medicine 


> The American College of Sports 
Medicine will hold its 1961 annual sei- 
entific sessions on March 16-17 in the 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. Peter V. Karpovich, 
Springfield College, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, is the program chairman. 


> The following persons are serving as 
officers of the College: David ‘B. Dill, 
U. S. Army Chemical Research and 
Development Laboratories, Maryland— 
president; Peter V. Karpovich, Spring- 
field College—president-elect; Allan J. 
Ryan, Meriden Hospital, Meriden, Cou- 
necticut — vice-president (medicine) ; 
Henry J. Montoye, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing—vice-president 
(physical education); E. 
Morehouse, University of California at 
Los Angeles—vice-president (physiol- 
ogy); Grover W. Mueller, Philadelphia 
Public Schools—secretary; and Harold 
K. Jack, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia—treasurer. 


> In addition to sponsoring and en- 
couraging important research in all as- 
pects of fitness, the American College of 
Sports Medicine organizes an annual 
schedule of workshops in various parts 
of the country where advanced studies 
and effective programs are in progress. 
These schedules include workshops in 
the areas of medicine, physiology, and 
physical education. 

Fellows of the College and others 
prominent in applied researeh in these 
fields are making their facilities avail- 
able for visits by other colleges. These 
workshops are not in any sense post- 
graduate courses, and no fee is required 
of College members in attendance. For 
the current schedule of College Work- 
shops write to Grover W. Mueller, Sec- 
retary, Board of Education, Parkway 
at 21st Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Cancer Society Releases Survey 
Results 


The American Cancer Society, at its 
annual meeting in New York City in 
October, released the results of a survey 
conducted by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center of the University of Chi- 
eago. The purpose of the survey was to 
determine the educational needs of phy- 
sicians, drawn from a group of 5000 
previously sent questionnaires by the 
Society. 

A high proportion—93 percent—like 
the American Cancer Society’s profes- 
sional education program for doctors, 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


and 82 percent approve its program of 
public education. Reasons listed were 
that it encourages earlier visits to doe- 
tors, educates people generally, and 
teaches people cancer symptoms. 

The Society has also noted great prog- 
ress in its cigarette education campaign 
among school children. In cooperation 
with schools, the program is being car- 
ried directly to high school students 
throughout the country. (See the article 


“Teen-Age Smoking and Lung Cancer,” | 


by Walter G. James, director of Public 
Edueation, American Cancer Society, 
which appeared on p. 25 of the Novem- 
ber JOHPER.) 


January Conference on Aging 


Prominent speakers representing many 
different points of view were featured 
on eight special programs at the first 
evening session of the White House 
Conference on Aging which was held in 
Washington, D. C., January 9-12. Each 
program explored one of the major 
problems or needs of aging, such as 
health, employment, or housing. 

Principal speakers for the special 
programs include: U. 8. Senator Barry 
Goldwater of Arizona; George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO; Governor 
Robert B. Meyner of New Jersey; Wal- 
ter P. Reuther, president of the UAW; 
Erwin D. Canham, editor of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, and immediate 
past-president of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce; Joseph A. Beirne, president 
of the Communications Workers of 
America; and Thomas H. Carroll, IIT, 
vice-president of the Ford Foundation. 


Visit from Canadian AHPER Head 


Dorothy Ainsworth, AAHPER’S special 
consultant in international relations, Carl 
A. Troester, Jr.,. AAHPER executive sec 
retary, and C. R. Blackstock, executive 
secretary of the Canadian AHPER, meet 
at national headquarters to discuss a re- 
ciprocal arrangement for publications of 
interest to members of both groups. 


AAHPER Creates Two Offices 


Two new positions have been created 
within the structure of the AAHPER, 
that of Keeper of the Archives and 
Association Historian. Mabel Lee, first 
woman president of the AAHPER, has 


been appointed Keeper of the Archives.’ 


She served as chairman of the 75th An- 
niversary Committee and wrote the first 
half of the Association’s history for. the 
April 1960 Anniversary issue of 
JOHPER. Her new responsibility will 
be to see that all pertinent materials are 
sent to either the NEA or the AAHPER 
archives. 

Bruce Bennett, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, wrote the last half of the 
Association’s history for the Anniver- 
sary issue of JOHPER and has been 
appointed Association Historian. His 
duty will be to write a history of Asso- 
ciation activities each year; he will also 
write an Association history that will 
cover each five-year period starting with 
1885. 

If you have any documents or ma- 
terials that would be helpful, write to 
Dr. Lee at 2248 Ryons Street, Lineoln, 
Nebraska, or to Dr. Bennett, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, Division 
for Men, Ohio State University, 337 
West 17th Avenue, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


Women’s Collegiate Golf 
Tournament Announced 


Plans are being made for the 17th 
annual Women’s Collegiate Golf Tourna- 
ment which will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Golf Course, Ann 
Arbor, on June 19-23. This is a match- 
play event with flights consisting of 16 
players, double elimination. 

Entry fee is $10.00 and University 
dormitory housing is $15.00 for the five- 
day period. For further information 
or entry blanks, write to Collegiate Golf 
Tournament, Barbour Gymnasium, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. Barbara Rotvig, University of 
Michigan, is chairman of the Tourna- 
ment, 


NCAA Membership Increases 


Membership in the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association has inereased 78 
percent in the last ten years, bringing 
the total to 516 colleges and universi- 
ties, 32 allied conferences, and 14 affili- 
ated associations. A major factor in the 
record enrollment has been the influx 
of small colleges into the membership. 
Write to the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association, 206 Fairfax Building, 
Kansas City 5, Missouri, for further in- 
formation. 
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CROSS THE NATION 
“ 


eased FREE! 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 82 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install., Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘Stop Wasting Their Time.” 


T. F. TWARDZIK & 
SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


Promote Order and Cleanliness 
Prevent Mat Destruction 

Stop Repair Bills 

Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

Speed Up Floor Work 

Aftord Complete Protection Under 
Basketbell Bockstops 


Write for free catalog 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 
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Fellowships and Scholarships 


e Teaching fellowships in the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder, Department 
of Physical Edueation for Women, are 
open for the academie year 1960-61 for 
women who wish to work for the Master 
of Science degree. Qualifications are: a 
bachelor’s degree with a major in physi- 
cal education, a scholarship record of 
at least B—, and two years of teaching 
experience. Write to Elizabeth Abbott, 
Department of Physical Education for 
Women, University of Colorado, Boul- 
der, Colorado, for information or appli- 
cation forms. 


e Thirty graduate assistantships in 
physical education and recreation are 
provided at the University of Tennessee 
in return for part-time work in schools 
or recreation ageneies in Knoxville and 
Knox County or in: the departmental 
program of the University. Candidates 
must have a bachelor’s Ccegree from an 
accredited college or university, with 
adequate undergraduate preparation in 
physical education, education, or recrea- 
tion. Other qualifications are scholastic 
standing and recommendations. For ad- 
ditional information and application 
forms, write to the Department of Phys- 
ical Edueation and Recreation, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


e Graduate assistantships and fellow- 
ships in physical education for women 
are being offered by Southern Illinois 
University in Carbondale. Applicants 
for graduate fellowships must have an 
over-all undergraduate average of “B.” 
Academie records indicating profes- 
sional promise are required for graduate 
assistants. Application forms may be 
obtained from Dorothy R. Davies, 
Chairman, Women’s Physical Education, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale, Illinois. 


@ Sixteen graduate teaching fellowships 
are available at the University of Oregon 
for men and women master’s and doc- 
toral candidates in physical education, 
health education, or recreation. Stipends 
range from $1400 to $1800. A reduction 
in tuition is also involved. Teaching 
fellows provide twelve hours of service 
per week. Essential criteria are a high 
grade-point average and previous teach- 
ing experience. Mail applications by 
April 1 to Arthur A. Esslinger, Dean, 
School of Health, Physical Education, 
and Reereation, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon. 


HPE Candidate Earns First 
Doctorate 


Louisiana State University’s _ first 
Ed.D. degree went to a candidate from 
the University’s Department of Health 
and Physical Edueation. This depart- 
ment is now authorized to offer both the 
Ph.D. and the Ed.D. degrees. 


NAMES in the NEWS 

Lawrence G. Derthick, retiring U. 38. 
Commissioner of Education, has been 
appointed assistant executive secretary 
of the National Education Association. 
Dr. Derthick will assume his new duties 
with the NEA in January. His special 
responsibility on the NEA staff will be 
Educational Services, which includes 
adult education, audio-visual instrue- 
tion, rural education, international re- 
lations, safety edueation, and higher 
education. 

C. J. “Shorty” Alderson has received 
the “International Award of the Golden 
Whale,” the National American Red 
Cross’ highest award for service in the 
cause of water safety. He is the third 
person to be named to this honor, which 
commemorates the work of Commodore 
Longfellow. Dr. Alderson, who retired 
last year from the University of Texas, 
has worked in the field of water safety 
since 1924, serving both as special ex- 
aminer and instructor-trainer. 

Joseph B. Wolffe, M.1)., Medical Di- 
rector, Valley Forge Heart Institute, 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, has been 
elected vice-president and member of 
the Executive Committee of the Federa- 
tion Internationale Medecin Sportive. 
Wolffe is past-president of the Ameri- 
ean College of Sports Medicine. 

Paul Dudley White, \.1)., was recent- 
lv elected an Honorary Fellow of the 
American College of Sports Medicine. 

Recent promotions within the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women 
at the University of Minnesota include 
Eloise M. Jaeger, who was promoted to 
professor, and Mary Birmingham Lampe, 
who was promoted to assistant profes- 
sor... Lois Jenkins, formerly of Tow- 
son State Teachers College, Towson, 
Maryland, has joined the women’s phys- 
ical education staff at Bemidji State 
College, Bemidji, Minnesota. 


Australian Woman Becomes 
Supervisor of Physical Education 


Evelyn McCloughan, who received her 
master’s degree at Ohio State Univer- 
sity in 1956, recently appealed suecess- 
fully against the appointment of a man 
in preference to her as Supervisor of 
Physical Education in Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia. The Crown 
Employees’ Appeal Board upheld Mrs. 
McCloughan’s appeal against the ap- 
pointment of Alistair Ramsay to the 
post. The board chairman said that a 
committee had interviewed applicants, 
recommended Mrs. MeCloughan, but 
considered Mr. Ramsay as most suitable 
of the male applicants. The Publie 
Service Board later selected Mr. Ram- 
say. The board chairman stated “IT can 
see no valid reason why a woman with 
the necessary qualities and qualifications 
should not become Director of Eduea- 
tion, however appalling or discouraging 
the prospect may be to the mass of 
males seeking promotion in that depart- 
ment.” 
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Members Attend State 
Conventions 


@ Over 660 members of the Minnesota 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
‘cation, Recreation, and Safety held 
their annual convention in Roseville on 
October 20 with Patricia Paterson, 
Hamline University, St. Paul, president, 
presiding. 

Following a general session with dem- 
onstrations and talks, 1956 Olympics 
Gold Medal Winner Bobby Morrow ad- 
dressed the conferees on the “Challenge 
of Opportunity.” Mr. Morrow also 
served as a consultant to the Physical 
Education Section during their meeting 
on “Track and Field for Boys and 
Girls.” The Paul Schmidt Award for 
outstanding service in health, physical 
education, and recreation was presented 
to Thomas Pfaender, New Ulm Public 
Schools, New Ulm. 

The following topies were discussed 
during the afternoon Section meetings: 
current problems in school nursing— 
School Nurses Section; state school 
health council — Health Section; golf 
testing indoors, taking anthropometric 
measurements, and high school coaching 

Research Section; injuries, skin dis- 
ease, and allergies—Coaches and Safety 
Section; and new recreational games— 
Recreation Section. 

Members also attended an open house 
at the Association’s headquarters in St. 
Paul on October 21. Films were shown 
and materials were on display. 


Bobby Morrow and Jim Kelly, University 
of Minnesota, reminisce over the 1956 
Olympics, when Mr. Morrow won three 
gold medals in track and Mr. Kelly 
coached the Olympic track team. Both at- 
tended the Minnesota AHPER convention. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


STATE anv DISTRICT 
~~ ASSOCIATION NEWS 


e The Vermont AHPER held its an- 
nual meeting during the Vermont Edu- 
cation Association Convention on Octo- 
her 21 in Burlington. Principal speaker 
was Quentin Unger, Vermont state di- 
rector of health and physical education. 
His topie “Current Issues in Physical] 
Education” stressed the need for physi- 
cal educators to become a stronger pro- 
fessional body through diplomacy and 
sound educational principles. 


e “In the Interest of the Whole Child” 
was the theme of the Nebraska AHPER 
State Convention which was held at the 
University of Omaha on November 15- 
19. President Amy Turnell, Nebraska 
State College, Chadron, presided. 

Principal speakers at the two-day 
session were Charles A. Bucher, pro- 
fessor of education at New York Uni- 
versity; Jesse Owens, former Olympic 
great and current sports specialist of 
the Illinois Youth Commission; and 
John B. Van Why, chairman of health 
and physical education at South Dakota 
University. Topics covered at the con- 
vention extended from subjects of gen- 
eral educational interest to practical 
demonstrations of new skills and tech- 
niques. 

Dr. Bucher gave the coneluding ad- 
dress at the banquet on November 19. 
His topic was “The New Physical Edu- 
cation.” 


e The Washington AHPER held its 
annual meeting in Spokane, November 
17-19. Carl Haven Young, University 
of California at Los Angeles, was the 
keynote speaker and his topie was “Dee- 
ade for Decision.” 


@ Members of the Oklahoma AHPER 
met during the annual meeting of the 
Oklahoma Edueation Association which 
took place in Oklahoma City, October 
27-28. Addresses were given by Eleanor 
Metheny, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Fred Hein, American Medical 
Association, and Louis G. Wilke, Phil- 
lips Petroleum Company and past na- 
tional president of the Amateur Ath- 
letie Union. 

Honor awards were presented to the 
following state leaders: Ima James 
Reeves, former chairman of the wom- 
en’s physical education department, Ok- 
lahoma University; Helen Carlson Cor- 
rubia, supervisor of girls’ physical edu- 
eation, Tulsa Publie Schools; Emma 
Plunkett, chairman, women’s physical 
education department, Central State 
College; and Valerie Colvin, professor 
of physical education, Oklahoma State 
University. 


STATE CALENDAR 


New York AHPER Convention, Syracuse, Janu- 
ary 20-23 

Arizona AHPER Annual Spring Workshop, Tuc- 
son, February 

Michigan AHPER Convention, Grand Rapids, 
February 22-24 

Ohio AHPER Convention, Columbus, February 
23-25 

Florida AHPER Convention, Jacksonville, 
March 17 

Georgia AHPER Convention, Atlanta, March 
17 


Virginia AHPER Convention, Old Point, March 
23-25 

Tennessee AHPER Convention (joint with Ten- 
nessee Education Association), Memphis, 
March 17 

Rhode Island AHPER Annual Workshop, April 


e The 37th annual Texas AHPER Con- 
vention was held in San Antonio, De- 
cember 1-3. Guest speakers were Fred 
Hein, American Medieal Association, 
and Bonnie Prudden, Physical Fitness 
Institute, Inc. Arthur Weston, Rice Uni- 
versity, Houston, presided as president 
of the Association. 


States Change Officers 


e New officers for the Vermont AHPER 
are: Olive Krogman, Burlington High 
School — president; Susan Jorgensen, 
Hartford High School—vice-president ; 
Frank Kenison, Brattleboro Union High 
School — president elect; and Frances 
Hammong, Springfield Junior High 
School—secretary-treasurer. 
e Washington AHPER members have 
elected Paul Smith, supervisor of health 
and physical education, Shoreline Pub- 
lic Sehools, as their president. Donna 
Plata is conducting the drive for state 
membership and Clifford Peek is direct- 
ing the national membership campaign. 
@ Members of the Virginia AHPER 
elected the following officers at their 
convention in Richmond on November 
t: Jeane L. Bentley, Roanoke City 
&chools president-elect; Bernall Clay, 
Norfolk City Schools—secretary-treas- 
urer; and Howard Smith, College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg— 
member-at-large. 
e Texas AHPER officers for 1960-61 
are: Mary Buice Alderson, University 
of Texas—president; Jess Cearley, Am- 
arillo Public Schools—vice-president for 
physical education; Ruth Cady, Sam 
Houston State College — vice-president 
for health and safety education; Edsel 
Buchanan, Texas Technological College 
vice-president for recreation; and 
Jack Watson, North Texas State Col- 
lege—vice-president for college. 
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HAVE YOU READ? 


Ernest L. Barcella, “Is Reckless Driving 
a Disease,” Today’s Health (American 
Medical Association) December 1960. 
This article, reporting a two-year study 
of reckless driving to be done by the 
U.S. Public Health Service in Conneecti- 
eut, contains exeellent background in- 
formation on this third biggest national 
killer. (Cancer and eardiovaseular dis- 
eases are first and second.) 


William H. Creswell, Jr., “Health Edu- 
eation and the Science Program,” The 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, December 
1960. In an issue foeusing on quality 
science teaching, AAHPER’s consultant 
in health education “offers a philosophy 
and point of view on health and educa- 
tion” and gives a comprehensive review 
of what the school health program 
should aceomplish. 


William G. Hollister, M.D., “Mental 
Health Films for PTA Programs,” Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher, November, 1960. 
Summaries of 22 films carefully selected 
to stimulate diseussion in PTA groups 
of this important national concern. 


Bair to last.o long time. 
Pc opreved dimensions. 
Satistoction guaranteed. 
Boxpertty made, 


end for new base circular. 


Sports Co 
360 N. Marquette 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Fun Playing Volleyball 
A New Film 


Skills, techniques and strategy 
for the new official six-player 
team are demonstrated 


Available: in color or black and 
white 
purchase or rental 
Order from MAJORIE E. FISH 


1723 Oak St,, Orange Gardens 
Kissimmee, Florida 


Name —_. 


Professional Membership 

0) AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

0) AAHPER Journal—$10.00 

Fellow* 

() AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

*(Initial Fellowship requires fivc years’ 

continuous membership and endorse- 

ments. Request application form.) 


Begin membership with month of [) January 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
A department of the National Education Association 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Membership available only to individuals. Card issued upon receipt of dues. 


Student Membership (undergraduates 

only) 

0) AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly—$6.00 

AAHPER Journal—$3.50 

Cirele year in college 1 2 3 4 


Faculty endorsement for full-time un- 
dergraduate status of student members. 


Associate Membership 
AAHPER Journal—$10.00 


April September 


(Allow six weeks for membership processing which begins when payment is received. 
Report change of address six weeks before effective date to ensure continuous service. ) 
Membership dues include the following amounts for periodicals: AAHPER Journal 
—$6; Research Quarterly—$4 (for students, 50% less). 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 
Subscriptions available only to institutions and libraries. 


0 AAHPER Journal—$10.00 (0 Research Quarterly—$5.00 
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Give a lift to your spring program with the only physical edu- 
cation textbook designed for teen-age boys and girls 


Turn rainy-day problems into pleasure and profit; there is still 
time to order for spring classes 


« Start planning now for summer programs 


UP-TO-DATE REVISED 
1960 EDITION 


20 Chapters on Specific Sports — PLUS Chapters on 


angling lacrosse keeping fit 

archery riflery games and parties 
badminton ‘ soccer all types of dance 

baseball and softvall speedball intramural sports 

basketball swimming interscholastic athletics 
bowling tennis career information in physical 
field hockey track and field education and recreation 
golf touch football 

gymnastics and tumbling wrestling 

handball volleyball 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Only Physical Education Textbook for Grades 7 - 12 by these states: 
Clothbound — $3.00 Four-colorcover 416 pages ALABAMA 
208 line drawings and photographs CALIFORIGA 


DELAWARE 
FLORIDA 


GEORGIA 
Please send me copies of Physical Education for High Schoo! Students (Discounts HAWAII 
on quantity orders: 2-9—I0°,; 10 or more—20%. If requested, a desk copy will 


AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


MICHIGAN 
be supplied on orders of not less than 15 copies). = 
: NEW MEXICO 
copies of Teachers Guide (50c; copy free to those who order NEW YORK 


10 or more books). 


NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OREGON 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 


examination copy (| understand that | will be billed for full 
purchase price but that the charge will be cancelled if the book is returned in 30 days). 


[) Bill me [) Check enclosed for 


Address 


Also approved by many large 
city systems and schools 
City _ Zone State throughout the United States 
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LOOK GOOD TASTE! 


Self assurance comes from the 
knowledge that the clothes you 
wear make you look your best — and 
you always look better in Broderick 


Physical Education Clothes! 


| ‘the bee, ond 
longest wearing 


TOM 


BRODERICK 


COMPANY 


1727 SO, BRAND BLVD., GLENDALE 4, 
2400 BROADWAY, PARSONS, KAN 
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